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VIEWED from without, it was not a remark- 
able edifice in size or architecture. A three- 


story brick, with stone facings, and anextension | 


in the rear, two stories high. One could draw 
a plan of the interior, and designate the uses 
to which the several apartments were put, 
without ever passing the front door. A nall 


to the left, the stairs running decorously up | 


from the farther end, two parlors to the right, 
behind these the dining-room, back of this 
the kitchen and store-room. Second story front, 
spare bed chamber and small room off the hall, 


middle chamber for Mr. and Mrs. Prime; in | 


extension, the apartment of the Misses Prime, 
and bath-room. In third story, Archibald 
Prime’s dormitory, second spare chamber, 


trunk and lumber room, with one cut off at | 


each end of hall for servants. In basement, 
furnace and coal vault. So far as the original 


| napkin just before meals were served. 


divisions of the building were concerned, when | 


you had seen one of the kind, you had seen 
thirty thousand. There were thirty in the 
same street. With all the modern improve- 
ments, of course, including steam furnace, 
stationary tubs, and dry gas-meter. 


Hand- | 


somely furnished it was, most likely, for Tim- | 
scrubbed the outside of the house from four- 


othy Prime was a rich, retired merchant, a 


substantial man, who would have no cheap | 


shams about him. Moreover, fleeting glimpses 
might be had, when the sun did not shine on 
that side of the mansion, of embroidered lace 
curtains over crimson damask ; and when these 
were taken down at the spring house-cleaning, 
of frescoed walls, long mirrors, elegant pic- 
ture frames, and richly-carved furniture. The 
front yard was laid with heavy flagging, the 
joints neatly cemented. 
clean. There was a story to the effect that 
Mrs. Prime had been seen dusting them with a 


These were always | 


feather brush, and in unconscious plagiarism i 


+e 


| of General Washington’s method of judging of 
his grooms’ faithfulness to the satin hides of 
| his chargers, passing a white handkerchief 
over them afterward to assure herself that the 
| work was thoroughly done. 
Over this statement, Mrs, Prime’s intimate 
acquaintances shook their heads in laughing 
| dissent. But each was ready with some narra- 
tive illustrative of her exceeding carefulness 
for the house which was to her more than all 
the world outside its walls. She never turned 
the polished door-knobs with her bare hand, 
but covered them first with a handkerchief or 
cloth, lest the moisture of her skin should 
cloud the shining plated bowls. She had three 
grades of brooms for sweeping the same car- 
pet, each used on every sweeping day; and a 
bellows for blowing the dust out of corners. 
Her dishes were washed in four waters, and 
wiped with two towels, then dusted with a 
Her 
sheets were carefully removed from the beds 
every morning, folded in the iron creases, and 
laid under heavy boards to press before the 
beds were re-made. The door steps were 
scoured every day, the windows washed three 
times a week in dusty weather, and twice a 
year a band of picked men appeared with lad- 
ders, pails, brushes, sponges, and cloths, and 


dation to eaves. 

A marvellous housewife was Mrs. Timothy 
Prime. A Betty beyond compare was her 
clean-shaven, double-chinned husband. Peo- 
ple said, when the shrewd haberdasher, at the 
discreet age of thirty-one, took to his glossy 
shirt-front Miss Prudence Williams, who was 
just his age, and had kept her father’s house 
since she was eighteen, that he did a sensible 
thing ; that the world would see the difference 
between their management and that of the 
harum-searum Gaylords, who had just set up 
their establishment—hardly bigger than a 
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doll’s house—opposite, hoping to live upon the 


boy-husband’s salary of six hundred dollars, 
the wife’s wedding presents, and a fathomless 
mine of mutual affection. And, as usual, 
**people” were right. 
predicting that the Primes would have a small 
family of model children and amass a large 


fortune, while the Gaylord cottage would be | 


overrun by healthy, frolicsome boys and girls. 

Miss Pauline Prime was, at the date of our 
sketch, just twenty-eight ; Miss Mary twenty- 
five; Archibald, the only son, was twenty- 
three. He had manifested a taste at school for 
civil engineering, and dutifully signified the 
same to his father. The senior removed his 
spectacles, wiped them with a bit of soft buck- 
skin extracted from his waistcoat pocket, re- 
settled them upon his nose, and eyed the boy 
in calm severity. 


** Archibald,” he said, ‘‘I am amazed, I may 


say displeased, at this extraordinary whim. 
The profession, if it deserves the name, to 
which you refer, is, to say the least, erratic 
and uncertain. You would be obliged to spend 
most of your time in the open air, even at 
night—camp out, in point of fact; become a 
stranger for the time to the refinements of 
civilized life, besides being exposed to malarious 
influences. The suggestion cannot be enter- 
tained for a moment. It is my intention to 
place you, ata fitting age, in the Safe and Sure 
Bank, of which I am president. You will 
therefore study with a view to this end.” 

Into the Safe and Sure, then, went Archie’s 
body on his twentieth birthday, and being a 
bright lad, with popular manners and a wealthy 
father, he was made teller in less than two 
years. 

It was a close August morning ; oppressing 
even at seven o’clock, the breakfast hour, win- 
ter and summer, in Mr. Prime’s house. The 
front and back doors were closed ; the windows 


up stairs and down also, sashes and blinds | 


excepting, in Archibald’s chamber. In the 
breakfast room the shutters were bowed 
slightly, admitting sufficient light to enable the 


family group to see one another's faces, and | 


what was upon the table. But the sashes were 
tight, and inside of the lower ones were wire 
blinds of finest net, with landscapes “done’’ 


upon them in the ingenious second mourning | 


style which does not permit the designs to be 
inspected from without. The subject upon 
one was a shipwreck, the other a church yard 
by moonlight. The apartment was luxuriously 


furnished, as suited the master’s means, but a | 
sombre drugget, gray and dust color, covered | 


the carpet; the stuffed chairs and sofa were 
draped in gray Holland; the chandelier en- 


veloped in light, blue tarletane to keep off | 


the flies; the frames of mirror and pictures 


shrouded in cut tissue paper, and the glasses | 


with more blue tarletane. ‘‘Tidies’’ were 


pinned tightly over the backs of the chairs, 


Nor did they err in | 


| and the stiff, shining table linen was almost 


| concealed by mats of woven straw, set thickly 
over it to protect it from possible harm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prime, erect in their high 
chairs at the head and foot of the board, carved 

| the steak and poured out coffee with nicest de- 
liberation, lest a stray drop should stain the 
spotless damask. Paulina and Mary, their 
| dresses guarded by napkins as large as cradle 
| sheets, sat bolt upright, side by side, and car- 
ried their food to their mouths with regularity 
and precision. There was something in their 
style of handling their knives, forks, and 
| spoons ; in the minute morsels into which they 
' minced the contents of their plates; in their 
| rectangular collars, and the geometrical exact- 
| ness with which their hair was parted, that 
| told the tale of their long-continued and pain- 
ful training in the way their mother would 
have them go. They were now children after 
her own heart; women who would guide the 
| affairs of their own households as discreetly 
| as she had her Timothy’s, provided the chance 
were vouchsafed to them. Up to this time, the 
‘‘men came not to woo,” and, to tell the truth, 
the sisters twain were not anxious to marry. 

“The young men of this day are such a rough 

set! So dirty with their cigars, and boots, and 
| all that!’ Thus they lamented in their con- 
fabulations with their pattern mother. ‘‘ Look 
at Archibald! If he is so troublesome with all 
the advantages he has enjoyed of dear mother’s 
| training, what must the rest be?’’ 

Archibald did not come down until the meal 
was half over. He was tall and good looking, 
with a kindly and intelligent face, which had 
yet weak lines in it that would have cautioned 
a physiognomist not to expose him to a stress 
of temptation ; quick blue eyes, fair skin, a 
Grecian brow and nose, and a sensitive mouth, 
shaded by a chestnut moustache. This last 
was his mother’s especial abomination—‘ it 
looked nasty, and soiled so many napkins.”’ 

He entered with a lowering countenance ; an 
expression made up of defiance, apprehension, 
and disgust. 

“The door, if you please, my son!’’ said his 

| mother, before he reached his chair. 

“Do you want it shut?” he asked, stopping 
short in the middle of the room. 

“By all means. The room will be full of 
flies from the hall leading to the kitchen if it 
is left open. I found three in here last 
week !” 

‘What harm would they do?”’ was the next 
sullen query, as he obeyed her injunction. 

“Really, Archibald! even you might know 
“A fly is 


| that!’’ said the sisters, in concert. 
| the filthiest thing !”’ 

On his way to his seat, the incorrigible raised 
a window. 

“Archibald! Archibald! the dust!’’ piped a 
chorus of three feminine voices, and, ‘‘ Indeed, 
young man, you are more outrageous than 
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usual this morning !’’ from the father changed 
the cloud on the fair forehead into a scowl. 

For a moment he seemed to meditate overt 
rebellion, but after a struggle arose and closed 
the offending casement, bringing it down upon 
the run. 

‘It is beastly hot and close in here!” he said, 
roughly. “fam not a salamander, whatever 
the rest of you may be.”’ 

His father helped him toa piece of steak; 
his mother handed him a cup of coffee. He 
essayed to cut the first, aid, with a gesture of 
disappointment, took a boiled egg instead. 

‘‘Your meat does not seem to be to your 
liking, sir?” remarked the father, reprovingly. 

**It is tough as whitleather !’’ 

‘‘Sluggards should not complain if the ten- 
derloin is gone before they make their appear- 
ance,’’ was the cool reply. ‘‘In my day I had 
no breakfast unless I came to the table when 
the rest did.’’ 


‘You will probably find both eggs and coffee | 


cold,’’ put in the mother, with an air of virtuous 
self-justification. ‘It has never been my 


habit to pamper any member of my family by | 


providing meals out of hours. System and 
punctuality are immutable laws in every well- 
regulated household. Everything should be 
done decently and in order.”’ 

“Order’’—Mr. Prime caught up the last 
word like an echo—‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first 
law.”’ 

Archibald set his jaw in silence, but the 


manner in which he crumbled the very stale | 


bread on his plate was fresh cause for maternal 
exhortation. 

“There are no warm cakes or muffins in 
reserve. You should have learned by this time 
that such find no place on my bill of fare be- 
tween April and November. The seent and 


heat of the cooking of griddle-cakes and the | 


like are insupportable.”’ 


“‘In your house, perhaps, madam, where | 


ventilation is a luxury as unknown as hot cakes 
insummer. If the air were allowed to enter 
freely, it would be different,’’ retorted the 
young man, doggedly. ‘I confess to an honest 
aversion to bread a week old.”’ 

‘“* Now, I call a liking for greasy, fried batter 
an unclean taste, for my part,” said Paulina. 

“You can remedy the deficiencies of your 
breakfast as you did last Thursday, by drop- 
ping in at the Gaylords, and sharing Mr. 
Charles Gaylord’s morning meal,’”’ suggested 
Mary, witha vicious titter: ‘In that house they 


treat flies, dust, and the odor of hot grease in | 


the best rooms as trifles not worth considering.”’ 
Archibald colored furiously. ‘In that house 
they understand the piety and philosophy of 
home keeping !’’ he returned—‘‘ and home mak- 
ing! They believe that furniture and best 
rooms are made for use, not show. A fellow 
can laugh, talk, eat, and breathe—” 
‘“‘And smoke!’’ interjected Paulina, repro- 





ducing her sister’s giggle. ‘‘ The parlors smell 
| like a beer saloon. I believe even your angel, 
| Rosa, indulges in an occasional cigarette — 
doesn’t she ?’’ 

Mr. Prime broke in, horrified and stern. “Is 
that true? I knew she was a girl of the period, 
if I may be allowed the expression ; but of this 
| enormous breach of good manners and lady- 
| like conduct I had never heard until now. 
| Smokes, does she? Tut! tut! tut!’ 
Archibald jumped up; his coffee-cup rolled 
| over in the saucer; his chair toppled back- 
ward. ‘It is a base slander!’’ he said, his 
voice thick with rage. ‘‘She is as pure and 
| lovely a woman as the Lord ever made—a per- 
| fect lady in word and in act! ‘A girl of the 
| period !’’’—laughing sardonically. ‘I am glad 
she is not a fossil, at any rate! I have a sur- 
feit of that kind!’ 

His mother screamed at the brown deluge 
spreading itself over her snow-white damask. 
Mary had flown around to save the falling 
| chair, and, with Paulina, was feeling each 
joint tenderly, to ascertain the amount of the 
injury. But they all heard and understood the 
| taunt. Mr. Prime was ashy purple in laying 
his hand upon the culprit’s arm. 

‘* What do you mean, sir, by this riotous con- 
duct and language ?—this outrage upon the 
proprieties of a respectable household ?” 

‘“‘T mean that I am no longer a boy!’ an- 
swered Archibald, mastering himself into a 
gemblance of composure. ‘‘ Not a baby, to be 
lectured, and threatened, and corrected when- 
ever I assert my right to my individual tastes 
| and opinions! That I am tired of bondage to 

the pestilential system that robs the inmates of 
| this house of self-respect as ef comfort; that I 
can no more remain my true self here—a man 
who would think and act for himself and be 
happy in his own way—than a mummy can 
| turn in his case !’’ 

‘*T am sure I have tried todo my duty by my 
children, and to provide them with a comfort- 
able home!” sobbed Mrs. Prime, who was 

| sponging out the spot in the tablecloth over a 
pan of clean water brought from the kitchen. 

| ‘Tt is hard, dear mother, that one of them 
should prefer dirt and disorder ; but since it is 
so, don’t distress yourself about what cannot 
be helped,” rejoined Paulina, still swelling 
with the memory of the word “ fossil.”’ 

The young fellow’s face softened ; he looked 
ashamed and sorry ; he had a warm, soft heart, 
and these were the nearest of kin. 

‘I beg your pardon, mother, for my careless- 
ness and hesty words. I have a high temper, 
you know; but you don’t know how I am 
goaded by the pricks I strike at every turn 
while I am in this house—the place that should 
be dearest and most lovely to me, where I 
should be most at my ease. The girls are used 
to walking on eggs without breaking them, 
to carrying their elbows circumspectly, and 
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breathing in an exhausted receiver ; but a fel- | outward decorum, whatever may be the work- 


low is made of different stuff, and he gets 
restive. 


I can’t help it! upon my soul I can- | 


| 


not!’’ continued the lad, looking around upon | 


them, his handsome face stirred by more pain- 
ful feeling. ‘‘ But it does wake up all the Old 
Harry in me when one tries to slip a straight- 
jacket on me. You know how it is yourself, 
father.”’ 

‘** More horrid slang !’’ murmured Mary, with 
a shudder. 

** How, after so many hours of strict confine- 
ment to business, the mind and spirits will 
rebound, and that there is danger in their re- 
pression. Mother does not like my intimacy 
with the Gaylords; none of you do. You say 
Mrs. Gaylord is no housekeeper, and that her 
children are too free-and-easy. I heard her 
apologize, or rather explain her indulgence to- 
ward them the other day. She said, ‘If Ido not 


grant them liberty in their own home, they will | 


seek license somewhere else.’ It was true as 
Gospel! There are so many temptations about 
a young man’s path that lawful enjoyments 
must be set out very attractively if you would 
have him choose them. This is wrong, of 
course; but human nature is human nature, 
the world over. I wish’’—yet more earnestly 
—‘ that we could arrive at an understanding 
upon these subjects, for I’m afraia mischief 
will come of this incessant jarring. You re- 
member how the poor devils in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta tore, and bit, and strangled ong 
another, trying to get nearer to the one win- 
dow? 
times I can imagine how they felt.’ 

Did the picture before them at that moment 
—the pleading face, the moistened eyes, the 
earnest gestures—come back to any of his au- 
ditors in after years, with the solemn, awed 
intonation of that last sentence, as if he saw 
and felt the danger close upon him? 

Mrs. Prime sank back in her chair with a 
hysterical ery ; her daughters pressed close to 
her with water and fans. Mr. Prime laid hold 
of his son’s collar and led him into the front 
hall. No excess of excitement could betray 
him into forgetfulness of the inviolable sanc- | 
tity of the darkened parlors. 

“Archibald Prime !’’ he said, in a tremulous 
tone, “I have not for a long while concealed 
from you the fact that your career is the occa- 
sion to me of lively solicitude. Your reckless 
behavior, your profane allusions, your impious 
disrespect to your parents, your ribald talk in 
the hearing of your sisters, are disgraceful and 
intolerable. You must reform, sir! you must 
reform! or a serious rupture will be the conse- 
quence. I have said enough! If you cannot 
conform to the rules of this house, you are no 
son of mine. I cannot and I will not have our 
domestic peace disturbed continually by your 
lawless conduct. No reply, young man! no 


ings of your unsanctified spirit !’’ 

Archibald tore himself loose, caught his hat 
from the rack, pulled open the front door with 
a jerk, and shut it after him with a bang that 


| made the chandeliers rattle all over the house, 
| dashed down the steps and up the street. 


He would never come back, he said to his 
raging spirit. Badgered, thwarted, miscon- 
strued, insulted—he would fly his father’s house 
and native land forever, would go to Kansas, 
Alaska, Brazil—to ny region where people 
were not expected to live in rectilinear coffins, 
where parents did not starve the hearts and 
souls of their offspring upon kiln-dried sawdust! 
He had raced six blocks at headlong speed, 
when he ran against a lady who had her hands 


| full of flowers. 


“* Archie !”’ 

** Rose !”’ 

The lady laughed, the gentleman blushed 
and apologized. 

“Tam glad I met you,” said Rosa Gaylord, 
looking up at him with a face as fresh and in- 
nocent as one of the pond-lilies she held. 


| “Carrie wants us all to come to her house this 


They were suffocating, you see. Some- | 





reply! Submit to the deserved rebuke with 


afternoon. She has a visitor from the South— 
a young lady—and is getting up an impromptu 
entertainment in her honor. There is to bea 
lawn tea and croquet, and dancing in the eve- 
ning. May we depend upon you? And’’—less 
freely—‘‘do you suppose we can persuade Pau- 
lina and Mary to go? They have been so 
closely shut up in town this year the river air 
will do them good.”’ 

He shook his head, but turned to walk with 
her home. 

**T cannot resist the temptation for myself; 
that is’’—recollecting his meditated flight—“ if 
Iamin town. I wish the girls would go, but 
I am afraid they are too strait-laced to indulge 
in such amusements. The grass would stain 
their dresses, or it would be dusty, and croquet 
is both indecorous and heating, injurious to the 
complexion and to kid gloves. My sisters’ code 
of morals and manners is very different from 
yours—is past my finding out.” 

tosa did not smile ; she looked directly up at 
him again with grave, pure eyes. ‘One of her 
bold ways!’’ the demoiselles Prime called it. 
It always reminded their brother of the touch 
of Ithuriel, or a flash of heavenly light from 
his shining wings. He was not disposed to be 
poetical or sentimental as a rule of thought and 
conduct; but the presence of this woman en- 
lightened and elevated him, made him ashamed 
of his own errors, emulous of her virtues. 

‘*T don’t like to hear you ridicule your sisters, 
Archie! It is neither kind nor becoming in 
you. Their very foibles should be sacred in 
your sight. I cannot tell you how strong and 
holy 1 consider the bond that unites a family in 
interests and sympathies. You cannot touch 
one without touching all.” 
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“That is true in your house, Rosa—’’ 

‘It should be in all,’”’ she interposed, hastily. 
**T can at least call upon your sister and deliver 
Carrie’s invitation. She was Paulina’s school- 
fellow, and is very fond of her still.’ 

They parted at the next corner, where their 
ways diverged. 

‘If, as Isuppose, you are going to the bank,” 
she said, pausing of her own accord, ‘‘come up 
in the half-past five boat, at the latest. The 
little frolic will refresh you. You look jaded ; 
I suspect you have been overworking yourself. 
We would all be healthier and happier if we 
were not such slaves to conventionalities, if we 
lived more out of doors this summer weather. 


| elled into a nutshell. 
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But,” recalling another 


| section of the wayside sermon, “I will try 


| once more to forget all this. 


Iam a rankling 
thorn in her side, and I owe her duty and con- 
sideration. She is my mother, and when you 
come to the strict right and wrong of the case, 
the fact that that blessed house of hers is too 
strait for a young man of my jovial proclivities 
is no excuse for my frequenting billiard-saloons 
and whist-tables on the sly. I can justify 
myself to conscience when she and the girls 
are going over me rough-shod for sins I don’t 
commit, or which are no sins at all; but when 
a girl looks me in the eye and talks to me as 


| that angel did to-day on the corner of the street, 


We town-people are in danger of forgetting | 


what a glorious world Gop has given us, and 
how much enjoyment He meapt us to draw 
from nature and one another’s companionship. 
There is such a thing as shrivelling to suit a 
narrow sphere as well as broadening to fill a 
large one. But I am reading you a sermon! 
Good-morning !”” 

“A girl of the period!” repeated Archie, in- 
dignantly, when she had tripped away. ‘‘Then 
is this the golden period of the world’s history !”’ 

His wrath against his relatives was cooling 
fast, in spite of this reminiscence of the morn- 
ing scene. The girl-preacher had done him 
good, reconciled him to life, almost to the an- 
gularities of his spinster sisters. 

‘Who have their excellent points, after all,’’ 
he confessed to his penitent self, over his restau- 
rant luncheon at noon. ‘If their virtues are 
a trifle austere, they are nevertheless virtues 
still, and that is more than can be said of the 
peccadilloes in which their brother has some- 
times indulged. I suppose I do shock them 
terrifically. Their veins run iced whey, mine 
quicksilver always, sometimes liquid fire. They 
study every phrase, and tone, and movement. 
I am a reckless dog, a sulky bull in a china- 
shop when I am in the paternal mansion. The 
house of correction would be a better name for 


1 feel like the most graceless villain alive—am 
ready to confess everything and promise any- 
thing. Here goes for a new leaf!” 

He bought a bouquet for each of his sisters 
and some choice fruit for his mother on his way 
home after bank-hours, and, bearing these 
peace-offerings, let himself into the ‘house of 


| correction” with his latch-key. 


“‘O Archibald! stop! stand still!’ screamed 
Mary, from the top of the stairs. She came 


/running down to him, with a large square of 


crash in one hand and a towel in the other. 


| ‘We've just had the new hall carpet laid 





down,” she explained, breathlessly, ‘“‘and new 
carpets do show every footprint so G@readfully 
this awfully dusty weather! Mother says 
stand upon this,’ spreading the crash on the 
floor, ‘and wipe your boots with this old towel 
before you walk upon it.” 

Biting his lips to keep back the ejaculation 
that leaped to them, Archie accepted the ab- 
surd situation manfully, and, in order to obey 
his parent’s behest, would have deposited bas- 
ket and bouquets upon the new carpet.”’ 

‘‘Good gracious, boy! are you crazy ?”’ cried 
Mary, peevishly catching hold of them. ‘The 
flowers are sure to be dripping with water and 


| the bottom of the basket wet with fruit juice. 


it. Rosa would make a home—bright, sweet,. | 


happy—of a bark wigwam with an earthen 
floor. My worthy mother’s worship of mason’s 
materials, plate-glass, and upholstery, would 
banish comfort from the most sumptuous mod- 
ern residence. This devotion keeps her a 
prisoner in the city while others turn the keys 
in their doors and run off for needed change or 
pleasure ; cuts her daughters off from the en- 
joyments suited to their age and sex. She loves 
her house better than she does husband and 
children. She would not be contented in Para- 
dise without that three-story brick habitation. 
Shall I ever forget the winter I was taken ill 
with pneumonia in Boston? How, when tele- 
graphed that my case was hopeless, she sent my 
father on to nurse me, and as the bearer of her 
regrets that she ‘could not leave the house ?’* 
Her soul, to borrow Rosa’s figure, has shriv- 


* Fact. 
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You are so careless!” 
It was not easy after that to present his gifts ; 
but he did it, seeking his mother and Paulina 


| in the small room off the second-story hall. 
| The carpet here was completely smothered by 


a drugget, and the inner blinds so arranged as 
to throw the light upon their sewing. Here 
were their work-stands and sewing-chairs, and 


| here they sat, when the housework was “done 


| 
| 


up” and themselves dressed for the afternoon. 
The sun beat powerfully upon the front of the 
building, and the one window was fast shut. 
The room was like an oven, but they never 
dreamed of altering that one of Mrs. Prime’s 
rules which ordained that this chamber should 
‘*save the rest of the house.”’ 

““My dessert is already arranged,”’ she ob- 
served, with chilling surprise, as Archie offered 
the small white basket with its garland of green 
leaves, the rich amber and red of the juicy fruit 
showing beneath the lid. 
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“They are not for dessert, mother; Ichanced | ‘But the notice was so very short,” Mary 


to see them on my way up town, and fancied | 
See!” raising the lid | 


you might like them. 


and beginning to take out the fragrant con- | 


tents, “‘ here are your favorite Seckels, early as 
it is.”’ 

“Don’t, for the love of mercy, lay them on 
that white table-cover!’’ almost shrieked Mrs. 
Prime. “ Will nothing ever teach you neatness, 
my son? Pear stains never come out. lam 
much obliged to you, of course. But will you 
take them all down stairs and lock them up in 
the cellar pantry—the right-hand one? Here 
is the key. 
in this hot weather. And, Archibald!’ calling 
after him, ‘please use the back stairs when- 
ever youcan. I noticed this morning several 
distinct finger marks upon the wall by the 
front staircase. 
touched it, going up or down. It is a childish 
trick you should have broken yourself of long 
ago. You walk so hard, too, especially when 
you run up stairs three steps at a time, that 
that nice stair carpet is beginning to fray al- 
ready. I wish you would learn to tread as 
carefully as your father does.”’ 

When Archie returned from the cellar, the 


} 


struck in here.” 

“And the entertainment such an odd affair, 
so unceremonious and school-girlish !’’ objected 
Paulina. 

** And the hour for returning to town so im- 
prudently late,’’ Mary caught again at the 


| thread. 


Fruit is so apt to attract the flies | 


I am sure you must have | 


“That we did not give the subject a second 
thought!’ both together and the finale. 

Archie swallowed his spleen, explained, 
argued, and coaxed to no purpose. They 
“really could not think of it.” Mr. Prime, 
entering during the dispute, sided with the ob- 
jectors to the féte. It was “queer,” “incon- 
venient,’’“‘ hoydenish,”’ and ‘‘questionable”’ in 
many respects, besides the hour of the steam- 
er’s return. 

“It touches at the wharf near Carrie Stearn’s 
grounds at half past eleven. It will be nearer 
one than twelve when we get home,” said 
Paulina, with a shrug of maidenly alarni. 

“But a fine moonlight night,” ventured 
Archie, collecting the last drops of his oozing 
patience. 

‘““The more reason why the boat will be 


| crowded with a herd of common people who 


young ladies were arranging their flowers in | 


two mugs of water upon Mary’s work-stand, 


the cover of which she had protected with a | 


folded newspaper. 
on the front parlor mantel; but ‘“‘nothing dis- 
colored fine porcelain or clouded glass so 


There were ‘elegant vases | 


wretchedly as the practice of keeping flowers | 
in water in them’’ was a doctrine well under- | 


stood by the trio of notables. 

Mrs. Prime was holding forth upon the use- 
lessness and untidiness of flowers in general, 
and cut flowers in particular, and did not hear 
her son’s approach. 

“They are littering things,’ she said, con- 
temptuously. 
worth, always. I never cared for them in the 
least. They wither right away, and drop their 
leaves about, and smell horrid when they ’ve 
stood in water a little while. It’s a waste of 
money buying such trumpery.” 

“They are convenient when one is going to 
a party,’’ remarked Paulina. ‘It is customary 
to carry them then, and they do give a style to 
one’s dress. Ah, Archibald !’* seeing him, “I 
was saying it is a pity we haven’t an invitation 
to a party to-night, that we might sport your 
presents.” 

She was more gracious than usual, and 
Archie answered pleasantly, galled and morti- 
fied as he was: “‘I hoped you were going up 
the river with me. You received your invita- 
tion, I suppose?” 

The sisters exchanged glances. 

“Rosa Gaylord certainly asked us to go to 
some kind of a rustic gathering on her sister’s 
grounds,”’ said Paulina. 


| work hours,’’ Mary-had her say here. 


cannot get out upon pleasure trips until after 
“Why, 
do you know Eliza Barnes told me that she 
actually found,”’ sinking her voice to a horrified 
whisper, ‘‘a beddug upon her skirt after a 
steamboat excursion !’’ 

Mrs. Prime’s face was a study. 

“Enough!” she said, theatrically. ‘“ My 
opinion is that a pleasure-party in such circum- 


| stances is not advisable even for children. If 


I had any influence with my son, I should use 
it to dissuade him from mingling in scenes 


| where his sisters cannot conscientiously appear. 


“More trouble than they are | 


| are fast. 
| so can a burglar. 


| 1 offer no suggestions, however, on this head. 


I only insist upon this, Archibald—I cannot 
consent to leaving the house open again after 
twelve o’clock. You may not care that it is 
so, but I never close my eyes until you come 
in; until I am positive that the bolt and chain 
If you can enter with a night-key, 
All pass-keys are made after 
pretty much the same pattern. While I am 
mistress of this house, I demand that you keep 
more seasonable hours than you have been 
doing of late. You are out every evening, as 
I need not remind you. I make no comment 
upon your neglect of your parents and sisters 
for less respectable company. I do affirm that 
I have a right to protect my property.” 

““My property! There is the gist of the 
matter. You have heard, sir?’’ echoed Mr. 
Prime. 

“T hear,’ rejoined the son, briefly, looking 
at his watch. ‘I have only time to remark in 
self-defence that it is not in the nature of a 
young man who has a sparkle of animal spirits 
about him to prefer an evening in a hot nine- 
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by-twelve coop to the fresh air and pleasant 
society. Good-by, all! I’m sorry you won’t 
go, girls.”’ 

Iie ran down stairs—the front ones—forget- 
ful of his mother’s prohibition. 

“That boy needs a lesson, and a sharp one!” 
said Mr. Prime, sententiously. 

“He is likely to have it before long,” said 
the mother. ‘‘I wish you to see that the front 
door is locked and bolted to-night at eleven 
o’clock.”’ 

The impromptu party was a charming one. 
Croquet followed the lawn-tea, and rambles in 
the woods and along the river. As moonlight 
succeeded to twilight, the wickets were re- 
moved, and the turf became a sylvan ball-room. 
tefreshments were served to the hot and happy 
company in the open air at eleven o’clock, and 
in half an hour more they trooped down to the 
landing, still light of foot and heart. There 
were not a dozen other passengers on the boat, 
and the Gaylord party had the forward deck 
to themselves. No carriages were at the city 
wharf, but they did not complain of the long 
walk up town. Two by two the rest of the 
company dropped off until, when Mr. Gaylord’s 
gate was reached, there were only five left— 
Charlie and Tom, Ella and Rosa Gaylord, and 
Archie Prime. 

“Take care of that latch, Charlie ; it creaks,”’ 
cautioned Rosa. 
must tell you, Archie’’—still speaking softly, 
her eyes dancing with fun as she upraised them 
in the moonlight—‘‘of Tom’s misadventure 
the other night. Mamma is a light sleeper, 
and although she will not acknowledge it, we 
know that it is difficult for her to compose her- 
self to rest again when she has been disturbed. 
Tom returned from a visit to his fiancée at the 
smallest hour ‘ayant the twal,’ and, like a 
good son, pulled off his boots in the porch and 
entered the hail in his stocking feet. In order 
to bolt the door on the inside, he must hold 
both boots in one hand. They slipped, he 
tried to catch them, dropped his night-key 
upon the oil-cloth, knocked one boot to the 
right, the other to the left, and wound up the 
farce by losing his balance and tumbling over 
achair. You never heard such a clatter !’”’ 

How sweetly the subdued ripple of laughter 
sounded upon the night air! How fair was 
the face on which the lover—who had not until 
to-day known himself as such—bent ene long 
gaze as he took her hand to say ‘‘Good-by !”” 

“Your domicile is as dark asa wolf’s mouth, 
Archie,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Better come in and 
share my quarters.”’ 

““No, thank you! My mother would be wild 
with anxiety if I failed to put in an appearance 
to-night ; would have the river dragged before 
daylight.” 

“That is because she loves her only son,” 
said Rosa, simply. ‘ You are right to go home. 
Don’t urge him, boys.” 


’” 


| snowy white. 


Archie saw the lighted door receive the 
group, and ran fleetly across the street to his 
home. The stone pavement of the yard had 
been washed after dark, and the clean granite 
glistened in the moonbeams as if sprinkled 
with diamond dust; the marble steps were 
With asmile at his own care- 
fulness, Archie stooped and dusted his shoes, 
soles and uppers, with his handkerchief. In 
his happiness he was charitable to the whims 
of his blood-relatives, and Rosa’s story of 
Tom’s consideration for his mother was fresh 
in his mind. He iried his key in the lock. 
The latch did not yield. He drew out the key, 
examined it to make sure nothing was wrong 
with it, applied it again, aud with the same 
result. Heset his shoulder and knee against 
the staunch door. Fast at top, fast at bottom. 


| The night-latch was clamped down ; the bolts 


were shot; the chain was up. He was barred 


, out. He knew by whom, for his father never 


entrusted the important task of shutting up for 
the night toa servant. Archie struck smartly 
against the panels with his knuckles, then 
kicked the door with the might of rising anger. 
All remained dark and still. The house stood 
on a corner, and he went to the side door, 
gathered a handful of gravel, and tossed it up 
at his mother’s window. Even the sharp rattle 


| upon the panes failed to elicit a response. 


“Don’t wake mamma. I | 


‘“What is it, Prime? Ah! bolted out?” said 
a musical voice at his elbow. ‘1 guessed how 
it would be, when passing here just at eleven 


_ o'clock I espied your respected father standing 


upon the steps, looking up and down the street, 


/as if expecting the return of the wandering 


sheep I had seen on the steamboat this after- 
noon. Just as I was opposite the door, he 
went in and shut it, and I distinctly heard him 
put up the chain and shoot the bolts. Don't 
swear! Violent emotion is unwholesome in 
the dog-days. These fathers after the flesh 
will chastise us for their own pleasure, my 
dear boy. Come with me. I will give you a 
shake-down in my parlor, a cigar, and some 
delicious champagne I left on the ice when I 
came out. Nothing keeps down temper like 
good wine and good company, and there are 


| two capital fellows waiting at my rooms for 


” 


us. 
It was Warren Dibrell, a noted profligate 


about town—gamblez, libertine, and infidel— 


handsome and his manners winning. 


| 


he more dangerous because his person was 
The an- 
gry boy would have acted more mercifully to 
himself and the few whom he loved had he 


drawn his knife across his own throat and died 
_ upon his father’s doorstep, than in obeying the 


impulse of the arm laid within his, and this he 
knew. Yet his momentary hesitation was 
caused not by a principle of self-preservation, 
still less by relenting thoughts of those whose 
harshness was driving him on to ruin. For 
one instant Rosa Gaylord’s frank, innocent 
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eyes seemed to hold him as they had done that 
morning and night. She would counsel him to 
walk the streets all night ; to accept a lodging 
in the station house, sooner than become the 
guest of the wily, plausible sensualist, whose 
friendship was enough to blast the reputation 
of man or woman. 

“*The paternal expectation is that you will 
blubber upon his stony threshold an hour or 
two before he rises to let you in,’’ continued 
the mocking tones. ‘Queer, isn’t it? that to 
these worthy antiques their sons never shed 
their long clothes; are never accredited with 
one gleam of manly spirit. We will balk him 
of his intended rehearsal of the forgiving 
father in the comedy of the Prodigal Son. 
Come along!” 

Archibald went with him. 


Is there need to follow him down every | 


round of the steep ladder, on the topmost one of 
which he placed his foot that night? Itis such 
a common story! the more terrible because so 


often repeated before our eyes—in our very | 


homes. The first step of the descent is so 
easy, the way back so hard, and in Archie’s 
case the ties of family influence and natural 
affection were whips to drive him downward, 
instead of mighty restraining bands. 


He vowed over the iced champagne, in the | 


hearing of the partners of his orgies, that he 
would never darken his father’s doors again 
unless recalled by the humblest apology man 
could make his fellow. He kept the oath, and 
his father assisted him to do this by a formal 
decree of banishment when he learned who 


were his associates and what his abiding-. 


place. 


**When you are ready to make penitent con- | 


fession of your misdemeanor; to renounce 


your dissolute companions, and conform to the | 


Jaws of your parents’ house, you may hope for 
my favor; for my permission to hold friendly 
intercourse with your mother and sisters. Un- 


til then, you are a stranger and an outcast to | 


us,”’ wrote Mr. Brutus Prime in a letter revised 
and approved of by that model to her sex—his 
wife. 


Archie shrank, in his degradation, from | 


meeting the Gaylords, and, for Rosa’s sake, 
they would not re-open their former intimacy. 
In Dibrell’s set he found liberty, diversion— 
and when the first heat of passion was spent, 


and he saw the precipice to the side of which | 
he hung—forgetfulness. He drank deep and | 


drank hard ; threw away money at cards and 
sought to regain it by more desperate play ; 
risked the funds of the bank and lost all; then 
fled the city and state to escape the conse- 
quences of his deed. 

““He was always disposed to be dissipated 
and untidy,”” moralized Mrs. Prime to her hus- 
band, whom the shock and the public shame 
brought very near the grave. ‘It was impos- 
sible to train him to regular habits. We have 
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nothing to reproach ourselves with, Timothy. 
That is a great comfort. It is a pity you have 
no active occupation to take off your thoughts 
from your trouble. You can’t imagine what 
a stay and a comfort I find the care of my 
house !”’ 
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FRIENDS—F RIENDSHIP. 


BY WARREN TILTON. 








TWO school girls, bonnetless, out at recess, 

Cheeks all aglow, and arms all intertwined, 

Dancing like grasshoppers along the street, 

Discussing ribbons, waterfalls, and dress, 
And the years pass on. 


Two soldiers, mid the battle’s din, smoke, roar; 
One wipes the death damp from his comrade’s brow, 
And the years pass on. 


Two shipmates, struggling at the unwilling helm, 
The good ship scudding in a hurricane, 
Under bare poles, breakers and rocks ahead, 
Death and destruction and a lee-shore near, 

And the years pass on. 


Two statesmen, aiming at a place of power ; 
One, self-denying, lays down all his claims, 
And the years pass on. 


Two lovers at the altar; one is young, 

Noble in bearing, manly in his strength; 

The other young and beautiful—they clasp 

Each other's hands, and kiss each other’s lips, 
And the years pass on. 


| A mother sitting playing with her “ babe,” 
| That pulls a rose to pieces at her feet, 
And the years pass on. 


A man heaw-broken—fortune, health, all wrecked ; 
| Observe the kind, benignant look of one 
| Who stands beside him with an open purse, 
Speaking kind vords of sympathy and love! 
And the years pass on. 





The years have passed—in yonder churehyard now 
The school girls rest, all their discussions done. 
The years have passed. 


The soldiers’ battles over, now their bones 
Unburied lie, whitening upon the plain. 
The years have passed. 
T1e sailors lie beneath the storm-tossed wave, 
Together with the corals, jewels, pearls. 
The years have passed. 
The statesmen, thoughts of power and place all gone, 
| Show what ambition comes to in the end. 
The years have passed. 
| The father, mother, walk the Elysian fields; 
Their babe reposes on the Saviour’s breast. 
The years have passed. 


The debtor, he has paid his last great debt; 

No creditors will trouble him again. 
The years have passed. 

Well, be it so! the years all pass away, 

But Friendship lives longer than Time or Death. 
Who cares for years? 


—————___ 


| THE true gentleman is always modest. Te 
| is more ready to obtain the opinion of others 
| than to parade his own. 
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MISS PERT. 


A YOUNG person with a spirit and no diffi- 
dence in showing it, whatever her relative age 
or social condition; a young person who, in 
her resolve not to be put upon generally, re- 
fuses every kind of friendly or parental advice, 
and so goes her own wilful way into divers 
bogs and quagmires, whence she does not al- 
ways emerge with clean garments; a young 
person who is very like an unbroken filly with 
the bit between her teeth, when, pull as you 
may, you will come off second best and with 
more bone-ache than success; a young person 
with a distinct idea, boldly expressed, that all 
discipline is tyranny and all education slavery, 
and that she has been sent into this world in a 
glorious independence of either, consecrated to 





what she calls her individuality without regard | 


to general policy or convenience; a young 
person with the special privilege of going head- 
long on the road to destruction if she likes, 
without accepting the consequences of her 
method of procedure, or falling into the pit 
which lies to the left side of the way—where 
she is walking ; a young person with decided 
opinions on most matters, and the frankest 
contempt for all who differ from her; a young 
person who has verve, energy, and quickness 
enough to be very charming if she choose, but 
who has chosen instead to be just as disagree- 
able as she might be the reverse. This is Miss 
Pert seen at a distance and considered in the 
broader outlines of her character. Close at 
hand, she is none the more beautiful, none the 
more alluring. 

Miss Pert has parts ; her worst enemies can- 
not call her stupid, though her best friends 
must confess that she is shallow. She is one 
of the hot-pressed, who do not give themselves 
time for study ; consequently all she knows is 
by hearsay and light reading—odds and ends, 
picked up by frothy talk with the better in- 
formed, or by that curious kind of thing so 
general in the present day, a ‘‘popular ac- 
count”’ in an illustrated magazine. Her sources 
of information are quite sufficient for Miss Pert ; 
and, knowing nothing better, she is conscious 


of no loss to herself, but, on the contrary, is 


vividly conscious of her superiority when she 
meets her slower sister who has no prctensions, 
and who waits until she knows before she 
pronounces judgment. Miss Pert pronounces 
judgment independent of knowledge; and a 
queer thing she makes of it. In former times 
—times so long ago as to be quite out of all date, 
and as old-fashioned as they were ridiculous— 
fathers and mothers were considered to be some- 
thing rather respectable than otherwise among 


their children ; nay, persons even to be slightly | 


venerated and believed in, their counsels lis- 
tened to, and in a measure followed. But in 
the happy days in which we live Miss Pert 
and (we must add) her brothers have changed 


| all that. So far as that young person herself 


goes, the sole use of fathers and mothers is— 
| the one to supply her with money, the other to 
| look after her dresses and take her to balls 
| and places where she cannot go alone. If she 
| can go alone, or only with a younger brother 
| whom she dominates, she prefers it ; for mamma 
| is apt to be tiresome and interfering, and has 
even had the bad taste sometimes to publicly 
rebuke her, and pull hard at the bit between 
her teeth. She doesn’t mind, you know, for 
what mammia says—why should she? But it is 
awfully disgusting, all the same. Mamma is so 
| old-fashioned! She does not understand things; 
and what was all very well for her when she 
| was a girl won’t do now when the generation 
of Miss Perts has the lead! As for papa, he is 
simply an obstructive, and to be shunted as 
speedily as possible. Of course they cannot 
get on without him, for they must have money, 
and he must make it; but if the old dear will 
only be contented to do that, and then leave 
the spending of it to her and her brothers, he 
would be all very well. If he wishes to have a 
hand on the rein, he is even more tiresome 
than mamma, and it is harder work to quarrel 
| with him. 
If her parents are things to be more tolerated 
| than loved, and not always even tolerated, 
what shall we say to the younger brothers and 
sisters of the establishment? the little ones in 
the nursery? the young ones in the school- 
room? Some mean-spirited girls actually care 
for these younger ones; actually condescend 
to play with them, to make them their com- 
panions, to help them in their lessons, to teach 
them little things they do not yet know, to act 
| as auxiliaries to the mother and the governess, 
and even good old nurse, in maintaining good 
humor and order, happiness and industry 
among them. Do you think Miss Pert would 
commit such a blunder? Nota bit of it. She 
was never known to do a kind or a useful 
hing in the school-room or the nursery. The 
girls who are growing up near to her she snubs 
as her potential rivals; given but a year or two 
of supremacy, and then they are neck and 
neck! The little ones still in frocks and trow- 
sers up at the top of the house, under nurse, 
she avoids as she would so many wasps or gad- 
flies. They bore her, she says, peevishly ; and 
| they, in turn, complain that she is cross, that 
| she snaps them so hard, and scolds them on 
small provocation. Miss Pert has no mind for 
domestic life in any of its forms ; but of all its 
forms that of amusing young children is the 
| most abhorrent to her. Her mother weeps 
| when she discusses with “ papa’’ the untoward 
tendencies of their eldest girl, and asks mourn- 
fully how it has come about, and where has 
she been to blame in her upbringing? She 
asks, yet more mournfully—looking onward 
with aching eyes into the future—what will 
she do when the real cares of life are laid 
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on her? What kind of wife will she make? | her paces. This is not difficult to do, for the 


thriftless, thoughtless, seliish as she is now, 


| only thing of equal magnitude to Miss Pert’s 


impossible to control, and unable to control | audacity is that kind of gullibility which ac- 
herself? And what kind of mother, she who | companies vanity. She never sees that she is 


boasts of her dislike to children of all ages, she 
who votes them nuisances and bores, who is 
never known to do a kindness to the little ones, 
and who does not seem to have the smallest 
amount of maternal instinct, latent or in pro- 
cess of development? Meanwhile, Miss Pert 
flourishes forth in the highway of life, armed 
at al] points; and the one bit of impeding 
luggage which she has got rid of from the out- 
set is the sentiment of duty, with the idea of 
self-sacrifice to follow. 

Sometimes Miss Pert comes into the body of 
the family, or maybe is the youngest, not, as 
in our first example, the eldest of all. In either 
case,and wherever she stands, she is the family 
tyrant, and the one absolutely irrepressible by 
any one. She believes in the virtue of having 
the last word, and will wrangle with her mother 
or “stand up” to her father by the hour to- 
gether, till they give in so far as to abandon to 
her this privilege. Then she tosses her head 
and is triumphant, and thinks she has won her 
cause, whatever it was. If her sisters happen 
to be modest, well-conditioned girls, she is as a 
perpetual shame, a never-ending blush to them 
when in society. They hear her laying down 
the law to learned men, who smile benevolently 
but humiliatingly at her folly; they catch her 
quizzing their father’s dearest friend, their 
mother’s all but sister; they nudge her to keep 
silence when she is going too fast with young 
men clever enough to give her rope; and they 
have to console the common-place girls whom 
her undisguised insolence has made tearful 
or angry, as it may chance. Wherever she 


goes, they feel that she brings the family and | 


themselves into disrepute ; and “‘If she would 
but hold her tongue and behave like other 
girls!’’ they say to each other, in despair; and 
**Oh, how ashamed they were of her to-night, 
and at the way she went on to Mr. Fogey! If 
papa only knew, how annoyed he would be! 
and poor mamme looked quite vexed and ready 
to cry at the rudeness with which she spoke to 
Miss Starch—and such an old friend as she is, 
too, and such a severe woman!”’ And so they 


bemoan themselves in the fancied security of | 


their own private room—the elder two together 
—when most likely Miss Pert comes burstiftg 
in with, ‘‘ Thank you, young ladies! I have been 
hearing all you have said. Iam much obliged to 
you for your good opinion, but I will say what 
I choose and do as I like, and if you don’t like 
to go out with me, you may stay athome.”” On 
which she flounces out of the room back to her 
own cubiculum, and most likely leaves the door 
open, if it is in winter and a cold wind is about. 

No young man likes Miss Pert, though many 
amuse themselves by talking to her—liking to 
trot her out, as they say, and to put her through 


being laughed at, and no idea of trotting out 
or being put through her paces penetrates 
| the light meshes of her cobweb brain. As she 
is totally without sentiment, at least she does 
not give her young men tormenters the plea- 
| sure of leading her into the dangerous passes 
of love-making. She only gives them such 
| hold over her as the display of ignorance, 
| backed by presumption and a by no means 
| guarded utterance can give. But long after one 
of these colloquies with the youths of her circle 
private bursts of laughter go around among 
them, as they say to one another, “Do you 
know what Miss Pert’s last is?”? And then they 
tell the anecdote, perhaps with amplifications. 

Poor Miss Pert! what will life do for her? 
Reduce her chaotic nature into order? disci- 
pline her? mellow her, or will it leave her as 
she is now, all points, and angles, and self- 
assertion, and vanity, and ignorance, merely 
hardening her into her present form, making 
her youthful extravagances the eccentricities 
of maturity, and sending her through life a 
doomed old maid, loved by none, feared by 
many, and laughed at by all who can separate 
shallow insolence from the effective opposition 
of knowledge and grave judgment? If it was 
sure to be the former, we might easily forgive 
the ugly phase through which she goes in her 
youth ; but, as there are such things as crystal- 
lized Miss Perts—Miss Pert as an old maid, 
Miss Pert as an ancient bogy—we deprecate 
her continuance, now in her teens, and wish 
that some good fairy would suddenly show her 
| to herself as she is; when the sight would so 
disquiet her that she would cease from her 
pertness, and learn the value of a meek and 
humble spirit before too late. 
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THE TELL-TALE WATER. 


BY EDWARD JAMESON. 








As he stooped to dip from the crystal spring 
(Which like a mirror shone beneath their gaze) 
| Some water for the fair one lingering 
So closely at his side, to his amaze, 
He saw a look reflected from her face 
Which he had thought would never find a place 


Within its lineaments; a look of love— 

So deep, so earnest, so unmistakable 
In all its bearings; so ineffably above 

All other looks that ever from her fel!l— 
He dropped the half-raised goblet in the water, 
And, turning, caught the hand of Eve's bright 
daughter. 


| Nor would release his hold, till he had won 

| From her coy lips their own most sweet confession 
How long the course of her true love did run, 

Ere tell-tale water caught her fond expression, 
And gave her, half reluctant, to a lover, 

| Who, ne’er before, her preference could discover. 
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GENIUS IN WOMAN: iTS FATE 
AND REWARD. 


—_—_—— 


BY MRS. SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 





“ Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all.” 

On a bright morning in the early summer, 
two young girls were seated in an apartment 
which was evidently devoted to study. The 
air of taste and refinement displayed in the 
adornments of the room evinced the arranger 
to be influenced by affection and delicacy of 
perception. The occupants presented a strik- 
ing contrast. One was seated at a study table, 
deeply absorbed in the open volume before her. 


In the quiet repose of her manner there was a | 


native dignity that could not fail to inspire 
respect. The other had drawn an embroidered 
lounge to the open window, and, partly reclining 
upon it, she by turns played with her long 
ringlets or read the book that she held in her 
hand, occasionally stealing a mischievous glance 
at her companion. At length she slightly 
raised herself, and, poising for a moment the 
open book in her outstretched hands, suddenly 
closed it with a report so loud as to cause the 
other lady to lift her eyes in amazement from 
the page she was studying. 

“T congratulate myself, Cousin Mary,” ex- 
claimed the laughing girl, as she resumed her 
reclining posture, ‘fon being able to arrest 
your attention. Do close up that musty old 
tome, over which you have been poring these 
two hours, and talk a little nonsense with me, 
by way of relief.” 

‘“‘Two hours is but a short time to spend 
amid the beauties of Sophocles,’’ replied the 
fair student, as she quietly closed the volume 
and rested her large, intelligent eyes upon the 
first speaker. 

‘Pooh! pooh! 








Had you been weeping over | 


| 
the loves of Petrarch and Laura, or even Paul | 


and Virginia, 1 could have forgiven you and 
lent you the assistance of my tears ; but these 
dry old Greek poets and historians I cannot 
endure. You are smiling at me, and no doubt 
pity from your heart my lack of genius. Crav- 
ing your pardon, most learned coz, I opine that 
Greek and Latin were never meant for wo- 
man’s study.”’ 

“Then my Cousin Lucy admits the vile 
aspersion on our sex, that woman is an inferior 
order of being to man ?”’ 

“Your Cousin Lucy admits no such thing. 
Generally, in the depth and energy of intellect, 
man surpasses woman. Her empire is the 
affections. It is her tact, imagination, the 
quickness and delicacy of her perceptions, and 
the sincerity and constancy of her love, that 
places her by the side of man, making her a 
helpmeet to him.”’ 

“Tam not an advocate of ‘woman’s rights’ 
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in its ultra sense, neither do 1 subscribe to the 
doctrine that woman was intended 
‘To guide the storm of war, 
To rule the state, or thunder at the bar.’ 

But I dare not accuse nature of partiality in 
showering her favors upon part of her creation 
while she left the other part deficient. Iam 
fully persuaded that woman’s mind, when cul- 
tivated to the same extent, is as strong and 
vigorous and as able to receive or produce 
grasping and comprehensive ideas as man’s, 
and, when necessity demands, she is just as 
capable of governing herself and others. Look 
at Elizabeth of England, who for a series of 
years controlled the affairs of that powerful 
kingdom with wisdom and prudence that won 
the hearts of her subjects and the admiration 
of all Europe.”’ 

**T beg you ’ll not mention old Queen Bess as 
a specimen of female perfection. She was 
doubtless a wise sovereign, and for that mas- 
culine character was well calculated. The 
only thing «womanly about her was her vanity. 
I frankly confess that my sympathies are with 
her beautiful but unfortunate victim, Mary of 
Scotland, notwithstanding her numerous faults, 
rather than with the cold perfidiousness of Eli- 
zabeth. It is a question that admits argument, 
whether great intellectual attainments make a 
woman happier. A woman possessing a pow- 
erful and well cultivated mind would be apt to 
foster a passion that should never live in a 
woman’s breast—ambition. This is doubtless 
the cause of the unhappy domestic relations in 
which illustrious women are so often plunged. 
Confident of their intellectual powers, and de- 
pending én their own resources, they feel 
themselves to be their husbands’ equal in intel- 
ligence, and as a consequence lose that sense 
of dependence on his superior wisdom that con- 
stitutes the pride and happiness of the wife.”’ 

“IT cannot agree with you, Lucy, fora woman 
of the mind you have described would scorn to 
assimilate herself but with a spirit that would 
share her enthusiasm and respond to the high 
impulses and noble aspirations of her soul. 
She soars above the petty feelings of ambition 
and jealousy ; her genius seeks only sympathy 
from his.’ 

*‘And if she does not find such a spirit,” 
urged mischievous Lucy, ‘“‘ what then ?” 

“She has the courage to become—an old 
maid,” replied Mary, laughing. 

‘“Which she will most certainly be. A man 
of genius rarely chooses for the companion of 
his life a woman of great mental endowments. 
Intellectual superiority lessens a woman's 
chance in marriage, though it makes an incom- 
parable old maid.”’ 

‘‘Your head seems so full of matrimonial 
schemes, Lucy, that we had better postpone 
the discussion of graver subjects for the pre- 
sent.’’ 

‘*You are severe, coz,” replied the blushing 
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Lucy. ‘I was not aware that my speech 
savored of ma.rimony. However,’’ she con- 
tinued, in her usual gay tone, “it seems to 
come so natural that you must excuse me. 
Certain I am that literary attainments will not 
prove a serious obstacle to my settlement in 
life.’’ 

“ According to your theory, Lucy, you would 
degrade woman to the abjeci servitude of an- 
cient days, or to the cruel and unjust dispa- 
ragement which at present exists among East- 
ern nations regarding her.”’ 

“After all, Mary, I doubt whether our 
Eastern sisters deserve or thank us for our pity. 
I don’t see anything so very dreadful in having 
a fine palace to dwell in and some one to love 
and pet you. They are as happy as my sweet 
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| 
| 


| and originality of genius you invest man. 


canary, who would not exchange situations | 
with a bird of the brightest plume and the lof- | 


tiest flight.’’ 

“For shame, cousin, to speak so lightly upon 
a subject of such importance! Think of the 
condition of woman in the Orient. Her birth 
is considered a misfortune. 


| his love. 
To atone for this, | 


she is shut up in a prison-house, where it is a | 
| respect and admire—dare not say more, lest 


matter of danger to Jook on her. At the con- 
venience of parents, without any regard to her 
taste or affections, she is disposed of to her 
future lord and tyrant, whom she has never 
seen, and, now seeing, despises, to occupy the 
second or third place in his affections. Her 
mind is a wild waste, overrun by her naturally 
acute sensibilities and romantic imagination. 
She fears no God ; she “knows not that she has 
a soul to save; she lives only for the present. 
Under such circumstances who can wonder, 
though many may condemn, that, yielding to 
the dictates of her woman’s heart, she listens 
to the impassioned words of a daring one who 
has risked his life to obtain but a sight of her. 
You know her fate—the dagger of her lord’s 
officers or the dark river that flows by his pa- 
lace satisfies him, and she sinks to death for- 
ever.”’ 

“Not a very agreeable prospect, certainly ; 
but these Blue Beard notions are going out of 
fashion, and if the Eastern woman loves her 
husband, her lot is far from being an unhappy 
one. Accustomed from her birth to imprison- 
ment, she never pines at its restraint, and 
jreams not of what would seem to her the wild 
liberty we enjoy. In her calm seclusion the 
strife of life’s storms come softened and almost 
hushed. She has never known the disinterested 
affection of the ball-room belle and the purity 
of heart to be met with in fashionable life. She 
warbles her untaught songs, braids her beau- 
tiful hair, and decks her lovely form to please 
one alone. If she is so fortunate as to possess 
his love, her happiness is complete.” 

“Tam perfectly astonished, Lucy, to hear an 
enlightened girl of the nineteenth century talk 
as you do. Were I not persuaded you do it for 
argument, I should—’’ 














**Deem it your duty to acquaint papa with 
my strange ideas, and compel me to study So- 
phocles as a punishment and means of reforma- 
tion. But seriously, coz, I’m more than half 
in earnest respecting what I’ve said. I care 


| not with how much intellectual power, fire, 


We 
look for it there, and turn away disappointed 
when we find it not. Light and trifling as you 


| think me, Mary, my heart whispers that it 


could never yield its homage but to one pos- 
sessing a mind essentially masculine, whose 
decided and energetic character, lofty senti- 
ments, and superior mental faculties would gain 
an ascendency over the understanding as well 
as the feelings. Let there be nothing effemi- 
nate in him; in his lightest and most playful 
thoughts I would have manly dignity and self- 
respect. As for the affections of such a heart, 
they would be deep and enduring, yet mingled 
with a delicacy and tenderness that would 
charm at the same time it exalted the object of 
You are wondering what all this has 
to do with learned ladies. Well, I'll tell you. 
I have drawn a portrait of the man I could 


you laugh at me. Now we want a reverse of 
the picture, to complete the representation. 
Where can we find it, if not in woman? It is 
a relief, after contemplating the deep, rushing 
stream of man’s intellect, to turn to the sooth- 
ing murmurs and bright wavelets of woman’s 
fancy. Then !et her forbear to enter the arena 
of competition for greatness and literary fame, 
and be content to diffuse her influence in the 
unobtrusive and certain manner that Heaven 
has ordained. Toa man of sense there can be 
nothing more ridiculous or disgusting than a 
pedantic blue-stocking.”’ 

“‘Or to a woman of sense, either,’’ replied 
Mary, smiling. ‘‘A woman of truly great mind 
is far removed from the conceited pretender to 
learning. Her desire is not to shine before the 
multitude, but to benefit her fellow-beings. 
She thoroughly investigates the subjects to 
which her attention is drawn, in order to find 
the truth. When her opinions are formed and 
occasion requires it, she expresses them freely 
and decidedly, without any effort to conceal or 
display her acquirements. This 1 believe to be 
the part woman’s Creator intended she should 
act. My little cousin will differ with me; she 
thinks woman was created for a gentle and 
loving minister to man’s happiness. A very 
pretty idea, and sounds well in romance and 
poetry, but I very much doubt its adequacy to 
make one content amid the tame and sober 
realities of every-day life. A few more sum- 
mers over that golden-haired head of thine will 
curb its wild fancies. I fervently pray that 
my Lucy may be kept from lavishing the rich 
stores of her affections upon one who will not 
appreciate the treasure. Full well do I know 
her fond and sensitive heart could not survive 
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so rude an awakening from its dream of fe- 
licity.”’ 

‘Cousin, dearest cousin,’’ exclaimed the im- 
pulsive Lucy, as she threw herself into Mary’s 
arms, “were 1 but half as good as you, there 
might be hope of my usefulness ; but the fool- 
ish and romantic notions in which I indulge 
will spoil me. Oh, cousin, teach me how I may 
be like you.” 

Mary gazed upon the sweet face that lay 
upon her bosom, over which the tears of pure 
affection were stealing down. Lifting her heart 


her cousin might be consecrated to the God who 
formed it, the guarantee of usefulness to others 
and happiness fo herself. 

Upon the death of her parents when she was 
a child, Mary Grandy was adopted by her ma- 
ternal uncle, and by him cherished and edu- 
cated as was his only child—the lively Lucy. 
Mr. Everson being a man of talent, and de- 


vigor. To these were added rare poetical abili- 
ties, that study and travel had greatly enriched. 
His conversational powers, naturally good, had 
been much improved by his acquaintance with 
society. Hour after hour passed in intellectual 
enjoyment, while some theme was discussed 
with animation by Mr. Everson, Mary, and 


| Leyton, enlivened with an occasional naive 


remark from Lucy. All this time there was 
weaving around Mary’s heart a web of deli- 
cate texture, but intricate and inflexible in its 
meshes. The high-toned character and far- 


to Heaven, she prayed that the loving spirit of | reaching thought of Henry Leyton gave to him 


' such a superiority over the common order of 


| men, that a feeling of reverence mingled with 


voted to literary pursuits, determined that no 


expense should be spared in the education of 
his daughter and niece. 
advantages derived from the classic wisdom of 
the past, and the graceful and accomplished 
learning of the present, was bestowed upon 
them. Mary Grandy fully realized the hopes 
of her uncle. Proud was he to exhibit her 
sound reasonings, glowing sentiments, and 
cultivated taste—the results of an education 
that he had superintended. 


Accordingly, all the 


The wayward | 


Lucy, however, fell far below Mr. E.’s expec- | 


tations. She was not the right kind of material 


out of which to form a genius. She understood | 


French and Italian, because they suited her; 
but by dint of smiles and tears freely bestowed 
upon her father, she managed to keep Greek 
and Latin at bay. Lucy was a creature of im- 
pulse, speaking and acting without a thought 
of the effect produced upon others. Mary, on 
the contrary, never betrayed her feelings. 
Whatever she felt or thought was locked in 


her love. She felt that in yielding her judg- 
ment to his there would be no sacrifice of her 
independence. 

With what different feelings did Leyton 
regard her! He admired and respected her 
talents, but that was all. A mind like his 
could not relish the idea of female dictation, 
which he felt confident might be expected from 
such a woman as Mary Grandy. In short, he 
loved Lucy Everson, though he was confident 
she entertained for him no warmer feeling 
than friendship. Piqued with Lucy for her 
indifference, chagrined with himself for falling 
in love so easily, and still more provoked at 
not being able to fall out of love with the same 
facility, he suddenly determined to settle the 
matter for the present by a visit to Europe. 
Acting on this resolution, he made immediate 
preparations and sailed. 

Soon after his departure, Mr. Everson re- 
ceived the overwhelming intelligence that the 
bank in which the whole of his property was 
invested had failed, and the loss total. His 


| distress of mind produced a state of nervous 


her heart, and she kept the key of it. Her | 


few faults were generous ones. Even these 
were being corrected, for Mary Grandy had 
learned to love. 

Henry Leyton was the son of a wealthy 
neighbor. During the childhood of the girls, 
he had been their playmate and champion. 
On leaving college, he spent several years in 
travel. Time, in the meanwhile, had jogged on 
in a gentle amble, so that upon his settlement 
at home he was as much astonished to find 
the sedate Mary Grandy and frolicsome Lucy 
Everson had grown to be women, as were they 
to discover the boyish companion of former days 
in the finished gentleman and ripe scholar, who 
was presented to them as Mr. Henry Leyton. 

Harry, for so Lucy persisted in calling him 
after the first embarrassment wore off, soon 
became a frequent and welcome visitor at Mr. 


Everson’s. His genius was of a high order, the 


leading features of his mind being strength and 


| felt, but restrained. 


| 
| 


excitement and high fever, which in a few 
days terminated his life. Lucy sank beneath 
the accumulation of sorrows in a despairing 
grief that rendered her incapable of action. 

It was now that the true beauty of Mary’s 
character shone forth. Her anguish was heart- 
Her plans for action were 
soon formed, and being approved by her aunt, 
were speedily executed. 

After the settlement of the estate, the frag- 
ments of the property were gathered, and by 
the advice of a few influential friends in the 
city of New York, they removed thither, and 
Mary opened an institute for young ladies, for 
which her highly finished education so weil 
qualified her. Disciplined as her mind was, 
she soon filled her new sphere with judgment 
and propriety. Did she forget her love? Oh, 
no! When the toils of the day were ended, in 
the retirement of her own apartment the wo- 
manly part of her nature would assert its 
prerogative with a power Mary found it impos- 
sible to withstand, picturing the time when he 
would return, and all her trials be forgotten in 
his approval of the course she had taken. 
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aroused Lucy from her lethargy, and at her 
earnest request she was adimitted as an assist- 
ant. Mary inwardly rejoiced at the change in 
her cousin, knowing as she did that activity 
and a desire to be useful were the surest means 
to enlighten her sad heart and win her back 
to cheerfulness. 

The graceful accomplishments in which Lucy 
excelled, and her kindness of heart, soon made 
her a general favorite. Besides, Lucy Everson 
was a changed girl. Affliction had corrected 
the faults that prosperity only fostered. When 
she returned to society, it was with the gentle- 
ness of a subdued child, who is conscious of its 
errors and anxious to amend them. 

Twelve months had elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of the institute. In the meantime 
pressing invitations had been received by the 
cousins to visit their native town. 

Mary, ever unmindful of herself, and think- 
ing only of the comfort of others, insisted that 
Lucy should go. Close confinement was evi- 
dently injuring her health. 
was her duty to use some means for its restora- 
tion, yielded to the solicitations of her mother 
and cousin, and soon found herself amid the 
familiar scenes of her early life. 

The day after her arrival, Lucy strolled 
alone to a little skirt of woods in which she 
had so often played when a child, and seated 
herself upon a fallen tree. Directly before her 


was the old homestead, through whose halls | 


her merry laugh had so often resounded. To 
her right lay the graveyard, and she could see 
the waving of the young cypress that she had 
planted over her father’s grave. It was autumn. 
The withered leaves were rustling around her 
with a melancholy sound. As the decline of 
the year had tinged with a sadness the face of 
Nature, so Lucy felt had the early frost of sor- 
row desolated her spirit, consigning its bright 
hopes to premature decay. Her heart was 
full. Covering her face with her hands, she 
wept long and uncontrollably. 
raised her head, there was one standing by her 
side, whose features were too well known to 
be mistaken. ‘“ Harry Leyton!” exclaimed the 
astonished girl. 

Harry Leyton it must have been. None 
other than such an old-privileged friend would 
have seated himself beside her and pressed his 
lips upon the small white hand that lay pas- 
sively in his. 

The history of the past was soon recounted. 
The letter that was intended to inform him of 
the misfortunes of the Everson family never 
reached him. Except the painful intelligence 
of his father’s death, which occurred soon after 
he left, he had received no communication 
from home. On his arrival in Boston he 
learned for the first time the sad changes that 
had taken place, and hastened on to discover 
the abode of his friends. Upon leaving the 


The unremitting exertions of Mary at length | house at which Lucy was visiting, he traced 


her steps to where he found her. 

“Now, dearest Lucy,’’ said he, after he had 
finished his narrative, and told the story of his 
love, “will you confer upon me the privilege 
of becoming your protector ?”’ 

It is unnecessary to record Lucy’s answer. 
If the reader be a lady, she will easily imagine 
it. Ifa gentleman, the effect would be greatly 
heightened by listening to it from sweet ver- 
milion lips, or reading it in the depths of soft 
violet orbs. What would appear very silly if 
written out on paper, would, under the afore- 
mentioned circumstances, produce a very last- 
ing and favorable impression. 

A few days after, Lucy Everson arrived in 
New York, accompanied by Mr. Leyton. She 
found her cousin in herown room. Throwing 


| her arms about her neck, Lucy fondly returned 


| 


her tender caress. 
‘*He loves me, Mary,”’ said she, laying her 
head upen her cousin’s shoulder. ‘1s it not 


| Strange that I should have been so mistaken’ 


Lucy, feeling it | 





When she | 





Ilalways thought he loved you, and was half 
provoked with you, because I knew how little 
you cared for him. Weare to be married next 
month, and you, Mary dear, are to be my 
bridesmaid.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?’ inquired 
Mary. 

“Why, Harry Leyton! But come down; 
he’s in the parlor waiting to see you. What 
makes you tremble so? Are you ill, dearest 
cousin ?”’ she said, earnestly, as her eyes rested 
on Mary’s pale face. “What can I do for 
you? Thoughtless creature that I am, I’ve 
left you too long to toil alone. Care and fa- 
tigue have impaired your health.” 

“Oh, no! I feel better now,’’ murmured 
Mary, in a faint tone. “Go down. I will 
soon follow you.” 

Lucy obeyed, and Mary Grandy was left 
alone with her grief. The heart’s trial! Who 
hath known it? When the cherished bliss of 
years is suddenly changed to the keenest 
anguish; when the light of existence seems 
blotted out, and life robbed of all that gave it 
value; when hope, that heavenly courser, 
ceases to whisper of brighter days, and cold 
despair creeps closer and closer around the 
heart. The transition from tranquil happiness 
to the deepest woe. Alas! who can tell it? 

Mary’s heart was pierced, but her strong 
spirit obtained the mastery. ‘Bhe veil was 
lifted from her eyes. She saw upon what 
groundless foundation her hopes of happiness 
had been sustained. She felt that she had 
been cherishing a love so engrossing that it 
was fast alluring her from her Creator. The 
spell was broken. Naught of earthly love 
would again call forth the tenderness of her 
heart. She knew her destiny was fixed, and, 
kneeling before her Maker, humbly besought 
grace to support her. It was granted. 


“ 
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Mary Grandy stood beside her cousin and 
listened as the man ske loved pronounced the 
yows that bound him forever to another, yet 
she was calm, composed. None supposed that 
she had ever thought of him but as a friend. 

Lucy used every art of affection to induce 
her cousin to live with her. Warmly was she 
seconded by her husband. Mary affectionately | 
but firmly declined their entreaties, preferring, 
as she said, to pursue the course of life she had 
chosen. No doubt observation and experience 
had taught her the truth, if she had not de- 
rived it from a higher source, that in the present 
infirm condition of human virtue it is always | 
safest and best not voluntarily to “enter into 
temptation.” 

“Dearest Mary,” whispered the blushing | 
bride, as she lingered on her cousin’s bosom in 
bidding her adieu, “‘ what would have become | 
of us in those dark days of our adversity, but 
for your Greek and Latin? And as for Pacha 
love I’ve done with that forever, for if I | 
thought Harry’s affection for me was divided | 
with mortal creature, I would be as miserable 
as I am now happy.” 
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A SUNNY DAY. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








How bright and warm the day! 

There is a hint of summer, vague and sweet, 

That makes each pulse with dreamy languor beat, 
And from all toil we long to haste away. 


We mark the naked trees, 
And wonder if this balmy, spring-like air 
Stirs not their hearts with leafy visions fair? 
Do not their buds, impatient, wait release? 


And do the rootlets sleep, 
Deep buried in their prisons, full of gloom, 
Nor long to send forth spikes of dainty bloom? 
And does no ray of sunshine thither creep? 





Methinks they feel the ground, 
So icy once, now warm in his embrace, 
And catch some glimpse of nature’s brightening face | 
That wakes them, joyful, from their sleep profound. | 


Oh, bright, enchanting day! 

Some subtle magic in thy beauty lies, 

Some mystic spell within thy glowing skies, 
For, charmed by thee, we fling all work away. 


The world grows dim and faint; 
Our cares and trials fade awhile from view, 
And fancy wanders off to regions new, 

And builds air-castles there without restraint. 


No longer grim and bare 
The path of duty meets our weary gaze; 
But life is wrapped in some poetic haze 
That makes its roughness smoother aspect wear. 


And so we idly dream, 
And from the distance mark the tumult vast 
Of hopes and fears that vexed us in the past— 
The while we glide, contented, down life’s stream. 
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THE tricky, deceitful, and dishonest are 
rarely prosperous; for, when confidence is 
withdrawn, poverty is likely to follow. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDEE. 


BY RITTA. 








CHAPTER L 
“© Hatrrax! here comes another petti- 
coat!’”? And Carl Glen, Esq., attorney-at-law, 
oblivious of all grace, scrambled with utmost 


| haste up into a large maple-tree, conveniently 


near by. 

Judge him not, though, by appearances, lest 
you condemn unwisely, for there never beat 
a more chivalrous heart than Carl Glen’s, in 
whose sight had hitherto lingered a saintly 


| halo around the gentler sex, all woman-kind 


being beautified and ennobled through the 
cherished remembrance of his gentle mother’s 
charms and virtues. 

Yet on this particular afternoon he had re- 
treated precipitately from two fair charmers 
visiting at the same house as himself, who (to 
use a more expressive than elegant phrase) 
had made a dead set at this promising young 


| lawyer’s name and fame. Hearts were entirely 


out of the question, each being determined to 
carry off the prize and gloriously out-rival the 
other. Politely enduring their wiles throughout 
the past week, and turning in utter distaste from 
their smiles, he had finally become so disgusted, 
within the last hour, by their increasing bold- 
ness, that for the sake of solitude he had wan- 
dered a long distance in an unknown direction 
from Mr. Stacey’s house. 

Rejoicing over his escape from such over- 
whelming attention, and seriously questioning, 
for the first time, whether women were not in 
reality more human than angelic, Carl Glen 
had just reached this maple-tree when he 
descried the object of his impatient exclama- 
tion. Dreading lest she might prove to be 
some recent acquaintance, and feeling in no 
mood for gallantry, he resolved to remain con- 


| cealed until she should pass out of sight. 


‘‘Safe now! I guess I have at last attained 
to a place whither the foot of female has never 
pressed,” he said, sarcastically, while quietly 
ensconcing himself more comfortably among 
the branches. 

But even Carl Glen deemed it a pleasing 
picture, that which he peeped at from the 
maple-tree boughs. Through the golden sun- 
shine, over the bright green meadow, tripped a 
slight, graceful figure attired in quiet brown. 
Lightly sprang this nut-brown maidee—thus 
he aptly styled her—across the narrow foot- 
bridge swaying beneath her swift, elastic tread, 
up the sloping bank, and, as one familiar with 
the spot, threw herself down quickly under 
the identical tree inhabited by Carl Glen, who, 
spite of all sensation to the contrary, could not 
but smile at the ridiculous position he was thus 
placed in. 

“Well, good old patient friends,” she said, 
looking at the merry streamlet and leaning 
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against the maple-tree, ‘“‘that provoking Mrs. almost startled Carl Glen into a betrayal of 
Lent has been stroking me the wrong way all his presence; and but for the nut-brown 
day long, and I have come here, as usual, to maidee’s engrossed state of mind he would 
grumble out the wrinkles. You are indeed my | scarcely have escaped detection. 
silent comforters,’”’ she added, with a half- | “Gertie Gray!’’ he mentally repeated. Could 
drawn sigh, ‘‘and I find those the safest who it be possible that she and this nut-brown 
have no tongues to tell tales. The beginning maidee were one and the same? Was this 
of the end is that Iam actually growing tired indeed the companion of his childhood, with 
of life—so full of petty vexations, molehills to whom he had gone on many a berrying and 
the unconcerned, but mountains to the one  nutting expedition, slyly filling her basket, 
who has to bear with them.”’ that none might triumph over his little sweet- 
“Tired of life! Poor child! why, she is | heart? And oh what gay times they had had 
searcely out of her teens!’’ thought Carl Glen, | together, coasting over the pure, sparkling 
scanning the sweet, youthful-looking face, | snow on those brilliant moonlight evenings! 
whose light had certainly not yet been quenched | Then came their sad parting, when, in the ful- 
by life’s toils and burdens, though a shadow of | ness of boyish love, he had vowed eternal 
annoyance rested on it now. | fidelity, exchanging a peach-stone ring for a 
“ Yes, this is my birthday, and I have come | lock of her pretty soft hair. Since then he had 
to ‘’fess,’ as the children say, to you, dear old | travelled far from his native place, time and 
friends, and we have been steadfast ones for | distance almost effacing every trace, if not 
five long years now,” continued this nut-brown | memory, of Gertie. 
maidee, “‘though I can’t see that listening to How he wondered now, though, if she ever 
my woes has impaired your charms any; and I | remembered those good old times! What a 
don't believe you have ever betrayed one of | relief it would be from the senseless clatter of 
my secrets, either,’ she said, with a quick, the past week to chat of bygone days, and 
happy laugh, proving one wrinkle smoothed renew his acquaintance with Gertie Gray! But 
out already. ‘‘ The fact is,”’ with an ominous | his situation was an awkward one at best; be- 
shake of her head, ‘I have been sinning all | sides, he had no desire to destroy the charm of 
day long, letting my angry passions rise, until | seclusion, which he rightly guessed had proved 
1 couldn’t answer for the consequences if I | the chief attraction of this spot, through so 
hadn’t run off here while sis and Mrs. Lent many years, to Gertie Gray, the nut-brown 
were discussing her last new bonnet—a perfect | maidee. So, maintaining his position, not- 
monument of art, by the way—and she only withstanding aching bones, he bent a willing, 
came to-day to make sis dissatisfied with hers, | listening ear to the confessions of the penitent 
and to stir up my wrath. There, Iam adding maiden, and pronouncing extreme absolution 
uncharitableness to my catalogue of sins for as many a father-confessor has done. 
this day. But I am growing old, good friends, “*Why don’t I let folks take care of them- 
ind ought to have had sense enough to discover | selves? and why don’t I go to all the parties 
it myself, without waiting for Mrs. Lent to tell and balls like other young people?’ Mrs. Lent 
me so. Twenty-four to-day—only think!” and | wants to know, and: looks at me as though 
the thought itself made her grave immediately. | I were the most pitiable object in the world, 
‘Soon be on the old maid’s list; one year more | because I have no beau.” 
and I'll turn the corner, according to Mrs. _— Had he dared, Carl Glen could have laughed 
Lent.” outright at the serio-comic expression by which 
Perhaps her feelings regarding this state of | Gertie imitated Mrs. Lent’s manner, whose 
existence were unutterable, for she ceased gossipping propensities had led her to a speedy 
speaking, and, drawing a penknife from her call at Mr. Stacey’s, where he and the two 
pocket, became busily engaged in cutting out | young ladies were visiting. 
her initials on a large root extending above the _ ‘‘Somehow, to-day my:silly brain has grasped 
ground at her side. | this as a frightful idea. I don’t suppose any 
Tossing away her hat and pushing back her | one will believe that a person of my years never 
hair, she silently surveyed her work for a | felt any horror of old-maidism before; and 
moment. | either Satan has been tempting me through 
“There, now! that looks quite artistic!’ and | Mrs. Lent or the suggestions come from my 
with another cheery laugh, the result of more | own wicked heart.” 
wrinkles smoothed out, she concluded, reso- Carl thought there are many Mrs. Lents, 
lutely: “‘ This time next year I shall come and | through whom Satan does incalculable harm. 
add ‘Spin.’—‘Gertie Gray, Spinster,’ if—’’ “But I have been turning myself into a 
A sudden grating sound interrupted her sen- | martyr all day long. J have to take care of 
tence. For a second she queried, ‘‘What is | everybody's children, help with the washing, 
that?”” Then responded, ‘‘Oh, it’s only an | sewing, baking, brewing; do all the odd things 
inquisitive woodpecker come to see what kind | that nobody will do, wants to do, or can do; 
of a magpie is chattering away here.” and though I am legally independent of man, 
_ The unexpected mention of her name had | woman, or child, and an heiress besides, says 
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Mrs. Lent (a small-sized one, in purse as well 
as person, say I), I am sacrificing my whole 
life to the whims and fancies, becks and calls 
of others. Bah!’’ she exclaimed, after a mo- 


ment’s meditation, ‘‘I would rather listen to | 


dear little Katie lisp her evening prayer—and 
she does say, ‘Dod bleth my very own auntie’ 
so sweetiy !—than to the senseless nothings of 
fashionable dandies, and far rather go to sleep 
with her soft arms about my neck than whirl 


through a ball-room with anybody’s arm around | 


my waist. Oh dear! I have forgotten all about 
my journal,” she said, taking it up from where 
it had been carelessly thrown, “and I brought 
it here on purpose to resume the thread of my 
long-neglected discourse.’’ 


Her writing was of short duration, however, ° 


for she dropped the pencil, saying: “Stupid 
work! When one can talk to you, good old 
mother Nature, you let me smooth out all my 
wrinkles against your fresh green heart, un- 
checked save by soft, sweet breezes and low, 
gentle murmurs.”’ 

Impulsively tearing out the leaf on which 
she had just written, this nut-brown maidee 
fashioned it, with deft fingers, into a paper 
boat. 

‘*Now I am going to launch you forth, laden 


with my destiny,’’ and with a joyous, ringing | 


laugh she ran down to the streamlet’s brink. 
“Tf you strike against that stone, my prospects 
are dashed for life, and old-maidism stares me 
in the face; but if you steer clear, then’’—she 
paused—‘“‘I’1l look out for breaktrs ahead, too, 
for the course of true love never runs smooth, 
and married life isn’t all coleuwr dz rose, I know.” 

A quick push sent her frail little boat down 
the stream, Carl Glen and the nut-brown 
maidee watching its course with like eager- 
ness. 
there, on to the decisive stone—past it, they 


both thought—but no, a hidden corner held it | 


fast, spite of its swaying and strivings to float 
by. 

“Oh! oh!’ was the merriest shout Carl had 
heard for many a day. ‘“ My fate is decided 
—hurrah for a life of single blessedness !—but 
that boat sha’n’t be emblematic of it. I am 
not going to wear out my health and strength 
fighting against fate in that way. No, no!’’ 
she added, gravely, returning up the bank and 
kneeling near by her initials. ‘‘I shall come 
here next year and register myself for life. 
God will enable me to do it with a willing 
hand, a thankful and happy heart, knowing 
that His appointments are best.” 

Quickly one hand shaded her eyes, and Carl 
felt that she was praying. Not longer than to 
say, “Thy will be done!” and he only caught 
one glance of the holy light on her face, ren- 
dering it the loveliest he had ever seen, when, 
donning her gypsy hat, she turned her steps 
homeward, saying :— 

“Anyhow, there is no danger of my dying 


Gallantly it sailed by a snag, here and | 








of unrequited love. Now for a romp with the 
precious little chicks before I put them to 
roost, and good-night of forgiveness to Mrs. 
Lent.” 

Before she was quite out of sight, Carl Glen 

sprang from the tree, thankful to stretch his 
stiffened limbs, yet carefully sheltering him- 
' self from her view behind the tree-trunk. 
‘“‘ At peace with all mankind,” he murmured, 
| gazing after the retreating figure. “‘What an 
edd mixture of child and woman she is! pure 
in heart, and steadfast in faith. Ah, my little 
nut- brown maidee! you are quite as interesting 
as the Gertie Gray of childhood days, and I am 
bound to rescue your vark, Miss Gertie Gray, 
Spinster,”’ laughed Carl Glen, favorably con- 
trasting her with his own ideas of a spinster. 
‘‘Now for it! the coast is clear!’ But the 
coveted prize was not so easily gained for all 
that. It was a provoking distance beyond the 
reach of his hand, and he could find no pole to 
aid him, but he was not one to be lightly over- 
ruled by obstacles, so, pulling off boots and 
| stockings, he waded into the water after it. 
| Carefully stretching out the dripping paper, 
he laid it on the grass to dry ; then, completing 
his toilet, he reverently took possession of 
Gertie’s resting-place, feeling somewhat as 
though he were invading a sanctuary. 

Profound must have been his meditations, for 
| the sun had hidden its beams far behind the 

trees, the birds had nestled in their branches, 

and the cow-boys were whistling in their return 
| from the pastures, ere Carl Glen awoke to 
thoughts of the present. 

“Whew! is it that late?’’ he exclaimed, 
looking at his watch. ‘I shall miss my sup- 
per if I don’t run for it, and entail all sorts of 
| questions thereby. First I must read this 
| document,’’ and he took up the dried paper, so 
torn, and the pencil marks so obliterated in 
many places, that, lawyer though he was, it 
puzzled his brain not a little to make it out. 
| This was the writing :-— 

“She says, too” (Mrs. Lent, concluded 
Carl), ‘‘that some people are doomed to dwell 
among all the shadows of life, while others en- 
joy all its sunshine. I don’t believe it! If 
they do, it is because they refuse to step forth 
into the sunshine; won’t see it lying at the 
edge of every shadow. And don’t we create 
our own shadows, mental as well as physical? 
Those which we are so ready to believe such, 
| are far oftener a graciously divine interposi- 
tion, the Father’s loving hand shielding us 
from the glaring sun of temptation, sin, and 
misery.’’ 

The paper dropped from his hand, and still 
Carl Glen sat there, forgetful of time and 
surroundings. 

“Every shadow is edged with sunshine.” 
| What a glorious edging he had discovered to 
| that afternoon's shadow! He was stepping 
' forth into its brightness now, beholding blessed 
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visions. He saw his nut-brown maidee walk- 


ing by his side through life, ennobling his | 


mind, purifying his heart and enlightening his 


home. He felt soft little arms clinging about | 


his neck, too, and heard a sweet young voice 


lisp, ‘* Dod bleth mamma and papa,” not “my | 


very own auntie.” 

“Yes, Gertie Gray,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘God 
willing, I will bring you here one year from 
to-day to make a far different register, and 
may you never repent the deed.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
«Wer were growing positively anxious about 


you, Mr. Glen,” was Mrs. Stacey’s greeting,. 


‘“‘and I thought of sending out. bell-ringers, 
fearing you were lost in the woods.’’ 

** And oh, you cruel, wicked man !”’ exclaimed 
Miss Winston, pathetically. ‘Laura and I 
were just fearing ours would be the sad task 
to re-enact the part of those tender robins over 
the babes in the woods.”’ 

Carl Glen’s imagination had grown very 
vivid that afternoon, but its widest limits could 
not transform those ‘‘monuments of art’ 
(more emphatically such than Mrs. Lent’s 
bonnet, he thought) into any semblance of in- 
nocency. So, whilst apologizing to his hostess 
for delaying her tea hour, and successfully 
parrying all questions as to his wanderings, 
Carl Glen was still wondering how he could 
discover Gertie’s residence. His friends, the 
Staceys, were but recent comers into the vil- 
dage, and scarcely acquainted as yet with their 
neighbors. 

“* Here comes that queen of all gossips !’’ cried 
Mr. Stacey, rising from the table, and the mys- 
tery was solved for Carl Glen. 

Good-evenings were scarcely interchanged 
when Mrs. Lent began :— : 

“You see, Mrs. Stacey, Iam disposed to be 
right neighborly. I’ve been out spending the 
day’’ (why couldn’t she say where?) ‘‘and it 
seemed so lonely at home, and your house 
looked so cheerful and attractive, that I 
thought I would just run over for awhile.”’ 

For the next hour Carl’s patience was kept 
on the rack. She talked of every person, 
place, and thing, but the subject of his thoughts. 
A half-drawn breath, and Mrs. Lent continued 
ere any of her listeners could broach a topic. 

“T declare I have seen a phenomena to-day 
—a young lady who has no horror of being an 
old maid! Have you met Gertie Gray and her 
sister Mrs. Crosby?” she inquired of Mrs. 
Stacey. 

‘They called here, but unfortunately I was 
out.’’ 

“Perhaps you will like them both, but they 
are as different as day and night. Gertie'’s a 
perfect little Spartan, while Mrs. Crosby needs 
all the props in creation to hold her up. I 








never go there that she hasn’t some new 
imaginary disease, and it’s a crying sin the 
way she imposes on Gertie, though Gertie has 
spirit too, and I often wonder how she stands 
| it.’ (Carl felt that he knew from whence came 
her strength.) ‘I just thought it was my 
| duty to let her see the true state of things to- 
| day, and tried my best before leaving to make 
her say she had a horror of being an old maid, 
like all girls. 

***Not a bjt,” she merrily persisted. ‘It’s 
only an idea turned into a Gorgon by silly 
brains, and I have strangled it into an airy 
nothing.’ That girl is a living euriosity to 
me,’’ concluded Mrs. Lent, match-maker as 
well as gossip. 

“‘Zounds !”’ ejaculated Mr. Stacey, after her 
departure. ‘That Miss Gray must be a mira- 
cle of perfection! She is the first person—man, 
woman, or child—whom Mrs. Lent has not 
| picked a flaw in this evening. Look to your 
heart, Glen, or it will go out of your keeping.” 
| Too late! and Carl felt provoked at his lack 
| of courage in permitting two days to pass 
without calling on Gertie. But his conscience 
| was guilty. Had he not possessed himself of 
| her most secret thoughts? Could he play the 
| hypocrite with any success, and meet her as 
| though years had intervened, when even her 

own sister knew her not as hedid? Meantime, 
| Gertie was brushing away the cobwebs of 
| fancy from her sister’s sky, doing whatever 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





else no one would do, wanted to, or could do, 
besides completing a dress for Katie to wear on 
the Sunday-school picnic, and making many 
good things to be eaten there, utterly uncon- 
scious of the surprise awaiting her then. 

A more propitious day could scarcely have 
been found. ‘‘ Earth and air seemed in tune,” 
and the children’s eager, expectant shouts fell 
pleasantly on Gertie’s ear, walking with joy- 
ous Katie to join them at the village church. 

“Oh, auntie, you do look deutiful,’’ she said, 
emphatically, clapping her hands, and return- 
ing from one of her many skips away from 
Gertie’s side. ‘“I’s so glad I tored your ugly 
brown dreth, and you had to wear the white 
one.” But still Katie locked regretfully at her 
auntie’s head, contemplating further imischief. 

Fortunately for Carl Glen, the ladies of the 
house had pronounced Sunday-school picnics 
“slow affairs,’’ so, keeping his opinions and 
intentions within the compass of his own 
breast, he was riding alone to join the picnicers 
at the grounds two hours later than Gertie 
Gray. Wending his way through group after 
group, Carl Glen searchéd in vain for one face, 
until he reached the further extremity of the 
grove. 

There, seated on the grass was Gertie, flow- 
ers in her hands, her lap, and about her, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of little children striving to 
make their teacher the handsomest wreath of 





the day. His rapidly advancing footsteps 
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were involuntarily arrested by Mrs. Lent’s | voice, a friendly clasp to her hand, and a glad 


appearance on the scene of action. 

“Just as I thought, Gertie, wasting all your 
time on these youngsters,”’ she said, contemptu- 
ously. “Why don’t you join the young 
folks ?”’ 

*‘T have,’? was the happy response; “the 
youngest on the grounds.”’ 

“Obstinate girl! And why don’t you fix 
your hair more. fashionably, like that Miss 
Winston now?” 

‘“‘What! All those twists and twirls, whiris, 
frills, and furbelows?” merrily cried Gertie. 
**T should be lifting my hand in horror at every 
puff of wind, dreading the loss of my ‘best 
back Bair.’ ”’ 

“T dess my auntie don’t want any barber 
shop curls,’’ saucily said Katie, her indignation 
waxing hotter and hotter at Mrs. Lent’s fault- 
finding. Slyly slipping behind Gertie, she 
whisked off the obnoxious net with an emphatic 
“There! ain’t them deutiful curls?” 

Loosened ribbon and hair-pins were unable 
to sustain the weight, and Gertie’s hair fell in 
@ wavy mass down to her waist. 

‘*Well, Gertie Gray! it’s asin and a shame! 
And you hid all that hair?” 

But Gertie was in full pursuit after mis- 
chievous Katie, whose nimble feet led her a 
wild chase. 


“Here, here, Katie, give it to me!” and | 


Mrs. Lent anticipated Gertie by snatching the 
net from her hand. 

‘Do give it tome, Mrs. Lent!’ urged Gertie. 
*T really cannot go round in this style, with 
such a mop-head !” 

““Mop-head? Gertie Gray, you’re a little 
simpleton! Any other girl would glory in such 
a head, and I sha’n’t let you hide that splendid 
hair again. It’s a sin and a shame!” 

* Against whom ?”’ demanded Gertie. 

“Yourself— Ah, there is Mr. Glen!” Mrs. 
Lent’s lynx eyes had spied him out. ‘Come 
here, Mr. Glen, you are a gentleman of taste, 
and decide this momentous question !’’ 

“Don't auntie look beutiful now?” inter- 
rupted Katie, exultingly. 

“Well, I declare! You’ve not been intro- 
duced, have you?” and Mrs. Lent performed 
that ceremony. 

Through vexation and embarrassment, poor 
Gertie’s acknowledgment was made without 
the faintest recognition of face or name. A 
keen spasm of disappointment quivered through 
his heart. This was not the meeting of Carl 
Glen’s vision. With extended hand, he said :— 


‘“‘We are old friends, Miss Gray—that is, if | 


you care to recall the Carl Glen who was once 
your next-door neighbor.” 

It was not an entire stranger, then, who had 
surprised her in such a plight, and she took 
his proffered hand with a sense of relief, mo- 
mentarily changing to positive pleasure, which 


imparted a tone of hearty welcome to her ' 


| light to her face, in some degree rewarding 
| Car! for his first disappointment. 


‘Old friend, are you? Why, you never told 


| meso, Mr. Glen,”’ said Mrs. Lent, in an injured 


tone, demanding the where, when, and how 
of their acquaintance. 

It rejoiced Gertie’s heart to hear her old 
friend answer all these queries, yet give so 
little information, knowing, as she did, that 
every word would be detailed throughout the 
village before night. Her dexterous fingers 
were employed the while in reducing dishevelled 
locks to some semblance of order, but Gertie’s 
reiterated efforts and manceuvres failed to 
stifle her enfunt terrible’s persistent demands 
for a concurrence in her opinion. 

‘“¢Mr.—Mr.—Den, isn’t my very own auntie’s 
hair most eledanter than old barber-shop 
curls ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” he laughingly responded. 
“Art seldom triumphs over natufe,’”’ with a 
quizzical glance at the defeated auntie, as 
much as to say, “‘ You see it is so ;” then add- 
ing, ‘lam anxious to become better acquainted 
with a lady of your refined taste and decided 
opinions, little Miss Katie.’ 

They were old friends, old neighbors, possi- 
bly old lovers! that sly Gertie Gray, and that 
stranger Mr. Glen, over whom the village girls 
were growing wild. Oh, it was too good news 
to keep! and Mrs. Lent soon took herself off 
to spread it abroad. 

“ Auntie, auntie, wasn’t it the bestest picnic 
for a sousand years?’ asked excited Katie, 
while preparing for bed that night; ‘“‘and isn’t 
Mr. Den the bestest man in the world?” 

Gertie’s fear of the inevitable consequences 
withheld any positive answer to the latter 
question of this little chatterbox, though the 
pleasant ride home with Mr. Glen, after the 
fatigues of the day, had made him seem much 
like the same Carl Glen, the hero of her girlish 
admiration and fancy. 

Delightful days followed, and hours of unal- 
loyed pleasure filled Gertie’s heart with an in- 
deseribable happiness hitherto undreamed of. 
Afternoon drives were of frequent occurrence, 
and evening strolls interfered with Katie’s 
privileges, though she always received an ade- 
quate amend from her “bestest friend’’ for 





| each sacrifice to his pleasure. 

But Gertie’s love was not to prove a contra- 
| diction of the old adage. And her spring suit 
| of nut-brown occasioned all the mischief; or, 
| rather, the terrible rent, wrought in it by 
Katie’s mischievous fingers, created the mole- 
hill which mistaken ideas and misjudged ac- 
tions speedily raised to a mountain-like barrier 
| Of unhappiness between these two loving 
hearts. 
| “Who was this nut-brown maidee of Carl’s 
frequent illusions ?’’ pondered Gertie. ‘‘Made 

with a lingering tenderness in his voice, and 
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a shy glance at her, as though he wanted to 
tell her all about it, but knew not how.” 
Wonder turned to jealousy, revealing to Gertie 
the true state of her affections. 

‘**Was not this nut-brown maidee the chosen 
one of his life?’’ and each day increased Ger- 
tie’s dread, lest he should impart his hopes to 
her, expecting her to rejoice with him as a 
friend, and to receive his wife as such. 

**Anything but that,’’ was the bitter cry of 
her heart. Any trial she could bear but the 
hearing of her doom pronounced by Carl’s own 
lips. ‘‘Only to be spared that,’’ came to be 
her constant prayer. 

Carl Glen’s vision mocked him day and 
night. The nut-brown maidee vanished from 
his very grasp, and changed Gertie Gray’s 
strangely cold, repellant manner, utterly 
chilled and discouraged his most sanguine 
hopes. His opinions, he concluded, were only 
valuable to her in so far as she could use them 
to discountenance his attentions. Else why 
did she never wear the color for which he had 
freely expressed a decided preference? the 
dress he so longed to see her in? 

Ah! could he but have known of the 
damage it had sustained! of the anxious wait- 
ing for more material from the city to render 
it presentable again! of the untoward delay 
in its arrival, which increased Gertie’s delicacy 
of feeling about appearing at that late day in 
a dress of the same style and color, regarding 
which he had shown so marked a preference! 
Especially since he had never seen hers worn, 
and was wholly unaware that she possessed it, 
he must think she had purchased it expressly 
to attract his attention and win his regard. 
Then came the certainty that his taste for soft, 
sober brown, above all colors, was connected 


with the nut-brown maidee, and owing to his | 


love for her. 

Satisfying her sister’s inquiries with ‘‘Oh, it 
is too warm to wear it now! it will suit better 
for the fall,” Gertie, conscience-stricken at 


this prevarication, laid it away for the present, | 
thinking of her boastful reply to Mrs. Lent the | 


last time she had worn it. 

Unknown to her, once more Carl Gien al- 
lowed himself to enter Gertie’s sanctuary, and 
then only for a final farewell, that he might 
bury his bright vision where it had first risen 
to the vividness of reality, there relinquish all 
hope of home and happiness, thenceforth to 
walk alone a homeless, cheerless man. He 
turned from that spot, the sight of those initials 
almost unmanning him. Ere the year was 
out, some other hand than his might win the 
right to stay the final register, even he who 
possessed the priceless love of Gertie Gray, his 
lost nut-brown maidee. His summer vacation 
was over, and bidding a formal good-by to 
Gertie, Carl returned to the city with no incli- 
nation for either business or pleasure. 

“Better far,”” thought Gertie, “the coldest 


| tainty could be no worse than constant doubt- 
| ing, this terrible suspense. So, tossing some 
| necessary articles into a carpet-bag, Carl Glen 


| adjeux of friendship than to have been the re- 
| cipient of his confidence.”’ 
| Her prayer had been answered, but no thank- 
fulness dwelt in her heart; only bitterness— 
| bitterness in its very core. Slowly she crossed 
| the narrow foot bridge—no bound in her tread, 
no joy in her face, and, after one sharp, quick 
' ery of agony, crouched silently at the foot of 
the maple-tree. Her sorrow was beyond all 
utterance, and her communing was as silent as 
her comforters. Could it be only weeks ago 
that she had said those thoughtless words! 
How they rang in her ears! True, she was in 
no danger of dying of unrequited love; but, 
concealing her misery from all eyes, she must 
live, endure, conquer! 
| Her self-judgment was unjust and harsh. 
She had neglected her duties, thought of naught 
save her own selfish pleasure, and was now 
receiving the reward due to her Pharisaical 
- boastings over the weaknesses of others. She 
| who had scorned the idea of seeking any man’s 
love would sacrifice life itself to win Carl 
| Glen’s, were the winning possible. She who 
| had scouted at the possibility of giving her 
heart unsought, found it lying rejected at his 
| very feet. Was not her punishment seven- 
fold, though? It was long ere she could look 
for any edging to this deep, dark shadow; 
longer still ere she could believe there was any 
| sunshine beyond. Yet she did at last, taking 
up the broken threads of her life, and so weay- 
ing them together again that none save herself 
suspected the fearful gap occasioned by the 
| past few weeks. 
Not so Carl Glen. The vision that might 
have been a reality banished all law from his 
brain, destroyed the whole order of his life. 
| Wearied and heart-sore, he struggled on through 
the remaining summer months, cooler days 
bringing him no respite, no refreshment. Now 
| the farmers of the village were rejoicing over 
abundant crops, were refitting folds for the in- 
gathering of flocks and herds from hills and 
valleys. The harvesting, he knew, was stored 
away ; fields and trees were stripped bare of 
| their fritit—all but those awaiting Jack Frost’s 

magic touch to yield showers of nuts to careless 

boys and thoughtless girls. Most assuredly, 
| frolicsome Kitty would secure her auntie’s 
| bright eyes and quick fingers to heap her other- 
| wise seantily-filled basket ; and perhaps it was 

but a shadow of his own creation that deterred 

his assistance at the delightful task. His pre- 


sent state of mind was unendurable. One day 


hopeful, the next still more desponding. Cer- 


jumped on the cars, jostling against a woman 
and baby, hustling over a small boy, plunging 
into a young lady’s lap, and finally securing a 
vacant seat, alive only to the one purpose of 
his life—to accept no discouragement, no denial 
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but an avowed one, in return for all he should 
declare, all that he should ask for, by earnest 
words, instead of through mere looks and 
actions. 

‘‘No, sir; Miss Gertie ’s gone a nutting with 
Katie,” was the anticipated response to Cari 
Glen’s energetic ring at Mrs. Crosby’s door- 
bell. Gaining particulars as to direction, he 
was quickly in the buggy again, which he had 
obtained expressly to carry off Gertie in, bodily, 
either from the house or nuts, though only for 
that afternoon as yet; and he spared neither 
whip nor horse until he caught the glimmer 
of a brown dress through the trees. Nowise 
averse to tokens of encouragement, he accepted 
this as one. There might be dozens of brown 
dresses in the village, thousands in the world, 


but none could cover such a form, be worn | 


with such a grace as the one on his nut-brown 
maidee. Yes, it was she, and she was his 
until her own words forbade the thought. 

“O auntie! Oh, my stars and darters! won’t 
we have a jollibee! here comes Mr. Den!’’ 
cried Katie, clapping her hands, shouting and 
rattling all in one breath. ‘‘ Mr. Den, the best- 
est man in the world!” 

**T should rather think so,’’ he said, catching 
up her words, and whizzing her away from 
under the horse’s feet, ‘‘to come way out from 
the city and help you pick up nuts. Well, 
frisky Kitty, are you glad to see me?’ he 
asked, looking at Gertie for an answer, though. 

Glad? There was no word, no language 
that could express her joy, and it sparkled in 
her eyes, quiyered around her mouth, beamed 
from her brow, dancing the while through her 
heart. 
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an old wooden thing, anyhow, like Jack Jones 
made for Bessie Long out of a peach—’’ 

‘Katie! Katie!’ called Gertie, feeling al- 
most frantic at that terrible child and merciless 
man, ‘“‘come, you must pick up all the nuts you 
want quick ; it is time for us to be going.”’ 

““Out of a peach-stone,’’ finished Carl, who, 
but for Gertie’s efforts to check Katie’s tongue, 
would scarcely have thought of it in connection 
with himself. One iook at her face, and it 
flashed into his thoughts that it was his ring, 
preserved all these years, and his joyful, tri- 
umphant look the next instant told Gertie that 
he knew it was so. 

He had learned all he desired from Katie at 
present, and it was time to get her out of the 
way. 

‘*Never mind, Katie; you shall have a real 
gold one. Let auntie keep hers until she will 
change it for a better one.- So come, now your 
basket is full, your auntie is ready, and Iam 


| going to take you home in my buggy.”’ 


Nuts were below par with Katie when a ride 
was in prospect. And such a ride as it was! 
They seemed to fly through the air; and her 
**Oh, dear !’’ proved it all too short when they 
whirled up to her mother’s door, and she and 
the nuts were whirled out. 

“There, be a good little Kitty. Run in to 
your mamma, and, who knows? perhaps I will 
come back to take tea with you. No, no, Ger- 
tie,’’ added Car], detaining her by a firm but 
gentle touch ; ‘‘I want you to ride further with 
me, and visit some old friends.’”’ He was in, 
by her side, had taken the reins, and the horse 
was off at a brisk trot before Gertie could say 


| I, yes, or no. 


Contented, not satisfied, Car], to relieve their 


embarrassment, chatted away gayly with Katie, 
pelting her ever and anon, while dropping 


handful after handful of nuts into silent Ger- | 


tie’s basket, who had surely lost her tongue, 


as Katie would have said, and Carl didn’t | 


know how to find it. 

‘*My very own auntie was real cross to me 
to-day,’’ said Katie, her rush of subject dis- 
posed of ; ‘‘she was just awful.”’ 

“Cross to you, frisky Kitty? No, indeed; I 
can’t believe it,’’ laughed Carl. 

‘She was, now, Mr. Den, downright cristy- 
crossy, and ’bout an ugly old ring, too.”’ 

‘‘Katie,’’ interrupted Gertie at this point, 


‘“‘come here; here is a splendid big chestnut.” | 


“A ring!’’ Perhaps Gertie’s fate was set- 
tled then, and Carl’s hopes suddenly cooled ; 
but he had vowed to accept no such discourage- 
ment, and he had come to gather information 
along with the nuts. 

“What kind of a ring?’’ he asked, detaining 
her. 

‘“‘Nothing to be so ’pecious ’bout,’’ con- 
temptuously answered Katie. ‘I only wanted 


it ’cquse it fit my biggest finger. Nothing but | 
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They were beyond the village. Carl slack- 
ened the reins and asked: ‘Gertie, is that the 
ring I gave you?”’ 

The question was not asked as if he despised 
her weakness in having kept a mere childish 
gift so long, though since Katie’s innocent de- 
velopment she had thought he must, and had 
been striving to say indifferently that it had 
laid unknown in a box of childish treasures 
until Katie’s restless fingers had brought it to 
sight. But since then it had become a woman’s 
treasure, too sacred for even a child’s touch ; 
and, although she had it with her now, had in- 
tended to slip away that very afternoon, before 
the sun went down on her resolution, and bury 
it beneath her initials, by the maple-tree ; yet 
her tongue refused to speak indifferently about 
it, or even at all. 

“‘Gertie ! Gertie, darling! can you give me 
no return for all my love?” he continued, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I came here longing, hoping, 
praying to find my nut-brown maidee, knowing 
that my boyish admiration has ripened and 
deepened to a man’s fervent, life-long love. 
O Gertie! if you knew how much I have suf- 
fered, you could not send me into the deep, 
dark shadows again.”’ 
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She was his nut-brown maidee? He had 
been among the shadows, too! 

‘“‘Carl! O Carl!’’ cried Gertie, ‘‘God hath 
led us both out of the darkness into His mar- 
vellous light.’’ 

But how did she become his nut-brown 
maidee? 

Under the maple-tree he told her all about it. 
There her silvery laugh rang out once again, 
clear and so joyous! The very idea! She had 
been jealous of herself all the time, creating 
her own shadow, in very truth. 

“Then you were the inquisitive woodpecker 
that invaded my retreat ?’’ merrily said Gertie, 
caring nothing for its seclusion now; she had 
gained a thousand-fold more than its loss. 

“And carried off your fate,’’ returned Carl, 
opening his note-book. On one leaf was fast- 
ened a few wild flowers which she had dropped 
there; “June 16th,” her birthday, inscribed 
under them; and secured to another was the 
boat which she had sent adrift laden with her 
fate. Under it Carl had written, “Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.”’ 

““Tf He still disposes, do you know how your 
register will read on your next birthday, my 
nut-brown maidee? ‘Mrs. Carl Glen, née Ger- 
tie Gray.’”’ 


——— > - a 


THE SEASONS, 
TYPICAL OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 





BY ELEANOR Y. L. FINLEY. 





CoMES Spring once more, so soft and bright, 
So balmy in her sunny light, 
So health-inspiring, pure, and sweet, 
The weary heart leaps up to greet 
And welcome her again. 
As it inhales her fragrant breath, 
Redolent of returning health, 
Lists to Nature’s myriad voices, 
And with them for life rejoices, 
Forgotten is its pain. 


And thus each season, ere its flight, 
Teacbeth a lesson of delight ; 
Expands the mind, exalts the soul, 
Till every line of Nature’s scroll 
Is bared unto the eye. 
In them a double type we see 
Of life and immortality ; 
Of poor, weak mortals’ pilgrimage 
From glowing youth to tott’ring age 
And life beyond the sky. 





Perfection stamps the whole. 

The modest girl, a woman now 

Of graceful mien and thoughtful brow, 
Would educate her soul. 


And with strange yearnings seeks to rend 
The veil where God and nature blend, 
And through the one look up above 
In search of Him, “the God of love,” 
Whose blessings she doth share. 
Every bud, and blade, and leaf, and flower, 
Each ray of sunshine and each shower, 
The wind’s low sigh, the thunder’s voice, 
Bids her with hope and faith rejoice— 
For God is everywhere. 


Then Autumn, with her magic brush, 
Spreads o’er each leaf a vivid blush, 
Which fadeth slowly day by day, 
As it yieldeth to decay, 
And falleth to the earth. 
Boreas, howling through the air, 
Destroys her treasures everywhere ; 
Her ripened fruits drop from the bough, 
The “ Harvest Home” is shouted now, 
And all is joy and mirth. 


So, too, the mind, more firm and strong, 
With renewed vigor presses on 
Till time and sorrow sap its strength 
And wring the heart, until at length 
It yields to their control. 
But from the depth of greatest grief 
Is drawn a sure and sweet relief 
For true hearts, broken though they be, 
Are ripening for eternity. 


When his sister seasons all are flown, 
Their children dead, their hopes all gone, 
Stern Winter’s fleecy cloak is spread 
To hide the bodies of the dead 

As he weeps above their bier. 
They are not dead—the germ’s alive; 
God's sunny smile will yet revive, 
And, through a silent second birth, 
Lift them from the darksome earth, 

Once more to blossom here. 


Life’s winter comes; old age creeps on, 
And soon the raven locks are gone; 
A silv’ry crown surmounts the brow; 
The form decrepit now must bow, 

And to decay soon yield. 
But, though death gains the vict’ry here, 
The soul, triumphant, leaves the bier 
To join the angel band above, 
And bathe for aye in Jesus’ love, 

To all His saints revealed. 


Fresh Spring, the maiden young and fair, 
Sweet flowerets clust’ring in her hair, 
With bounding step and dewy eyes, 
Reflecting back the azure skies, 

Glides softly on the sight— 
Blushing, pausing, still advancing, 
Sweetly singing, laughing, dancing, 
A joyous maiden, free from sorrow, 
Dreaming of the happy morrow— 

To whom all life is bright. 


Glowing Summer, with full-blown flowers, 
Maturing with the passing hours, 

With richest hnes each petal traced, 

Till, Spring’s light footsteps all effaced, 


RESULTS OF IDLENEss.—With most of us 
idleness is the parent not merely of uneasiness, 
but withal of fretfulness, malevolence, and the 
whole host of evil passions. The phrase ‘‘ach- 
ing void’”’ may be ridiculous to those who criti- 
cise grammatically, but it is true to those who 
feel humanly. To supply this void is an object, 
and moreover a certain effect, of a regular, and 
sustained, and judicious method of self-instruc- 
tion. The used key is bright. If the steel be 
wrought up and refined to a high temper, the 
cloudiness of the vapor will perish from it 





almost at the instant that it is breathed upon. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
TESTIMONY. 


BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 





Characters. 

Miss MARGARET BATES, @ wealthy old maid. 

RUPERT SINGLETON, her nephew—a dandy. 

JOHN DANE, her cousin—a merchant. 

Mrs. JOHN DANE. 

Miss SELINA DANE, @ fashionable young lady. 

HERBERT Lacey, @ clerk in JOHN DANE’S 
counting-house. 

Susan BATES, Miss MARGARET'S niece, engaged 
to HERBERT. 

Mr. TRIvuM, 6 magistrate. 

Mr. Darcy, a clerk in the State Bank. 

POLICEMAN. 

ScENE I.—TEST- 

SCENE. —A handsomely furnished parlor in Miss 
MARGARET’S house. A centre-table, with a 
basket of fruit, bouquets of flowers, and open 
notes upon it. Miss MARGARET seated near 
the table, holding in one hand an open note, tn 
the other a jewel-case. 

Miss Margaret. My birthday, and of course 
the usual amount of gifts and notes of con- 
gratulation. This one from my cousin, John 
Dane, with a pair of coral earrings. 
my age I should wear coral earrings! And the 
tenderest of notes, wishing me many happy 
returns of the day. A mockery at best, for I 
am seventy-two, and cannot look for many 
more years of life. As I draw nearer old age, 
I feel more and more the necessity of leaving 
my large fortune in the hands of some one 


worthy of it; of some one, too, who has loved | 


me for myself, not for my wealth. Ah, me! 
Is there one, in all my train of flatterers and 
relations? Well, to-day will decide, for to-day 
I mean to put their affection to the test. 
any of them love the poor old woman as well 
as they profess to love the rich one? 
Enter Susan. 

Susan. Good-morning, Aunt Margaret! 

Miss Margaret. Good-morning, my dear! Iam 
gladtosee you. Sitdown! (SUSAN sits down.) 

Susan. As you so especially requested me to 
come this morning, dear aunt, I have given my 
little scholars a holiday, and—and as it is your 
birthday, I have hoped you would accept a 
little token of my love. You have so many 


beautiful presents that mine will seem very | 


small, but I knit it myself, and—and— It is 

only a lamp-mat. (Takes a little package from 

her pocket and gives it to Miss MARGARET. ) 
Miss Margaret. (Opening it and taking out 


mat.) It is very pretty, Susie, and I shall | 


value it, as your work, much more than any 
gift you could have purchased for me. Susie, 
do you love your old aunt? 

Susan. (Rising, and bending over Miss MaR- 


GARET.) Are you not my nearest relative, 
my kindest friend? I do love you, Aunt Mar- 
garet. 


Miss Margaret. Not my money, Susie? 


As if at | 


Will | 


Susan. (As if hurt.) No. If you were not 
rich, I should still love you with warm, grate- 
ful affection. ( Walks t back of scene.) 

Miss Margaret. How coldly she says it! Now 
Selina would have talked for half an hour, and 
exhausted all the fine words in the dictionary. 





| Enter JOHN DANE, Mrs.- DANE, SELINA, and 
RUPERT. 

John Dane. My dear, dear cousin, accept my 
| very heartiest congratulations upon this happy 
| day! I cannot express to you the joy I feel to 
| see you looking so well. ( Aside.) Tough old 
thing! I believe she will live a century, just 
for spite! 

Miss Margaret. Thank you, John! 
very kind. 

Mrs. Dane. Let me, too, wish you many 
happy returns of the day, cousin. 

Miss Margaret. Ah, Maria! that can scarcely 
| be a sincere wish. I am getting to be an old 
woman. Seventy-two to-day! 

Selina. Would, dear cousin, that we could 
keep you seventy-two years longer with us! 
Such ardent affection as we feel for you cannot 
contemplate the idea of separation. We love 
you so very, very dearly. 

Rupert. Aw yes—of course we do—we—aw 
—we all idolize you, dear Aunt Margaret; 
*pon honor we do—really ! 

Miss Margaret. You are all so kind that you 
| fill my heart with new hope, for you must 
| know that— Susan, are you there? 
| Susan. (Coming forward.) Yes, Aunt Mar- 
garet. 

Miss Margaret. Come close around me, all of 
you, for I have some news for you. 

All. News ! 

Miss Margaret. Yes. I have concluded to 
break up this establishment—sell my house, 
furniture, horses and carriages, discharge my 
servants, and live with some of my affectionate 
relatives. 

John Dane. Oh, my dear cousin, you surely 
would not grieve me by selecting any other 
home than mine. All that love can do to 
make you happy and comfortable you may 
| rely upon. 
| Mrs. Dane. The best room shall be re-fur- 
nished for you at once. 

Selina. And no servant shall deprive me of 
the privilege of waiting upon you, of antici- 
pating your wants. 

Rupert. But—aw—my dear aunt—I think I 
have a nearer claim. You know I keep bach- 
elors’ hall, but I—aw—have a capital house- 
keeper, and you may command as freely as if 
the house were your own. I can be your es- 
cort at all times when—aw—you need a pro- 
tector. I hope you will come to me. 

Mrs. Dane. No, no! I shall give up our 
claim to no one! 

Selina. You will promise to come to us, will 
i‘ you not, dear cousin? 


You are 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miss Margaret. You do not speak, Susan. 

Susan. (Sadly.) Do not mock me, Aunt 
Margaret. What would you do in my poor 
little cottage? You, who have lived"for years 
in this luxurious home? How could you bear 
the noise of my little scholars, the cramped 
rooms, the mean furniture? No, dear aunt, I 
cannot presume to offer you a home when you 
have a choice of those where you may live in 
luxury. 

Miss Margaret. But none of you have asked 
me why I desire to change my residence, and 
it must be my painful task to tell you. But, 
first, do you all really love me? 

John Dane. I love you with the warmest af- 
fection! Do not pain me by a doubt. 

Mrs. Dane. You cannot question my sincere 
love! 

Selina. I love you with all my heart! 

Rupert. I—aw—I worship you! 

Miss Margaret. And you, Susan? 

Susan. I cannot make these protestations . 


Miss Margaret. You will probably, then, not | 


suffer from my news. Know all of you that 
the City Bank has failed. 

All. The City Bank failed! 

Miss Margaret. Every dollar of my property, 
therefore, is lost, so I can no longer afford to 
maintain a home. You may imagine how 
happy it makes me to find that you all love me 
so fondly, and that I can pass the remainder 
of my life in the home of a loving relative. 

(A silence. JOHN DANE puts his hands in his 
pockets, and stares at a picture on the wall. 
Mrs. DANE takes up @ bouquet from the table 
and looks intently at it. SELINA goes to the mir- 
ror and arranges her bonnet-strings. RUPERT 
walks to the window, SUSAN goes into a corner 
and covers her face with her handkerchief. Miss 
MARGARET looks from one to the other, as if 
waiting for them to speak.) 

Miss Margaret. John! 

John Dane. ( Without moving.) Well? 

Miss Margaret. 1 think I will accept your 
kind offer of ahome. You need not get the dest 
room for me ; any other one will suit me as well. 

Mrs. Dane. Well, Cousin Margaret, ahem! 
you see we have but one spare room, and as 


we have a great deal of company, I have been | 


thinking that perhaps—perhaps— 

Selina. You would be more comfortable at 
Rupert’s. 

Rupert. Aw—really—I— 

John Dane. Yes, of course! By far the best 
arrangement in every way. My dear, if you 
wish to visit the art gallery to-day, it is quite 
time we were starting. 

Mrs. Dane. Certainly, certainly! Good- 
morning, cousin ! 

John Dane. Good-morning, cousin ! 

Selina. Good-morning ! 

[ Exeunt JoHN DANE, Mrs. DANE, and SELINA. 

Miss Margaret. (Sadly.) So much for their 
love! Rupert! 


| Rupert. Aw—really—I—I forgot an impor- 
tant engagement down town. I—I hope you 
will excuse my abrupt departure. I—really— 
I—have overstayed my time now! Good- 
morning ! [Heit RUPERT, hastily. 

Miss Margaret. Another loving relative! Su- 
san! 

Susan. (Rising and coming forward.) Yes, 
dear aunt. 

Miss Margaret. Dear aunt! Why do you 
stay here? All the rest have gone. 

Susan. O Aunt Margaret, if you will only 
forgive what I said just now! Indeed, I never 
dreamed you needed a home, and did not pre- 
sume to offer mine. But if you will come to 
me, I will do all I can to make you happy. 

Miss Margaret. But the noise of the school? 

Susan. It is only for five hours each day, and 
I will try to keep the children as quiet as I can. 

Miss Margaret. The cramped rooms? 

Susan. They are small, dear aunt, but they 
wiil be all the warmer in winter. 

Miss Margaret. The mean furniture ? 

Susan. We must cover it up all with needle- 
work ; you know I can knit and sew very fast. 

Miss Margaret. But when you have to work 
so hard to support yourself, how are you going 
to feed one more, and that one a helpless, use- 
less old woman ? 

Susan. Oh, never fear. I have some leisure 
time after school is over, and I can sew then. 

| Lhave done so often, to buy an extra bonnet 

or dress, and how much more I shall enjoy 

doing it when it is for something for you, dear, 

dear Aunt Margaret. It will make me so 

happy to feel that Lam returning some ef the 

many, many acts of kindnesses you have show- 

ered upon me; and I ama famous cook, as you 
| will say when you have tasted my cakes and 
puddings. 

Miss Margaret. I accept your offer, Susan. 
When you tire of me, there is still the alms- 
house. 

Susan. Hush! do not speak of that while I 
am young and strong. I will run home now 
and get your room all ready for you. ( Aside.) 
She shall have my room, and I will put my bed 
in the little store-room next the school-room. 

Miss Margaret. No; you must stay here to- 
‘day. I had prepared a little feast for my 
| visitors, and you and I at least may enjoy it. 
Ah, Susan, I thought they all loved me so 
much! 

Susan. (Embracing her.) Don’t think of them, 
dear Aunt Margaret. 
| Miss Margaret. ( Rising.) Well, I will forget 
| their ingratitude if I can. John Dane owes an 
| escape from failure twice to me, and Rupert 

lives upon the money I settled upon him when 
| his father died ; while as for Selina, the jewelry 
I have given her would make my old age com- 
| fortable. 
| Susan. You have been kind to all of us. 
| Miss Margaret. And you only remember it. 


} 
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Well, we won’t talk of it any more. Come 

into the dining-room, and eat some luncheon 

with me. "Hzeunt Miss MARGARET Gnd SUSAN. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


ScENE II.—EYE- 

ScENE.—A small parlor, poorly furnished. En- 
ter SuSAN, tn G@ walking-dress, with a thick 
green veil on. Over one eye she wears a green 
silk shade. 

Susan. (Removing her bonnet and shal.) 
What can I do? How can I ever break this 
dreadful news to Aunt Margaret? For six 
months she has been with me, my kind, gentle, 
loving aunt! and now—now— (Sods.) 


Entey HERBERT LACEY. 


Herbert. ( Aside.) Crying! I never saw Su- 
san anything but cheerful. What dreadful 
calamity can have happened. (Alovd.) Susan! 

Susan. (Looking up.) You here, Herbert? 

Herbert. There? Why did you not promise, 
as this was a holiday for both of us, to go with 
me to the Horticultural Exhibition ? 

Susan. I did, but I had forgotten everything 
to-day. O Herbert! (Sodbing.) I—I— 

Herbert. Why, Susan, what can be the mat- 
ter? And what have you got that hateful 
green patch over your eye for? 

Susan. That is just what is troubling me. 
(Both sit down.) 1 have had for nearly two 
weeks a shooting pain in this eye; so this 
morning I thought I would go to the doctor 
and see what was the matter with it; and, O 
Herbert, he says if I don’t give up my school, 
stop sewing, and rest my eyes for six months 
at least, that I will become blind. 

Herbert. But if you do rest them? 

Susan. They will get well. 
rest? If I close the school and stop sewing, 
Aunt Margaret and I must starve. 

Herbert. Not so; it is only, dear Susan, only 
hastening our wedding a little. We were to 
have waited till my salary was increased, and 
now you will let me have this dear little hand 
sooner, and try to keep want from you and 
Aunt Margaret. 

Susan. Burden you with two helpless wo- 
men on your slender salary! No, no, Herbert! 
I cannot consent to that. 

Herbert. But what will you do? 

Susan. I must try to get some cther employ- 
ment. Some work may be found that will not 
strain my eyesight. Perhaps I can find a 
situation in a store. 

Herbert. No, I will not let you try. You are 
mine, and you must let me help you. Perhaps 
when Mr. Dane knows the circumstances he 
may raise my salary, and give me what my 
services are really worth tohim. He is wealthy 
and you are his relative. 


Susan. He owes all that he has to Aunt Mar- | 


But how can I | 





| garet. Surely he will not let her suffer if I can 
no longer care for her ! 

Herbert. I will tell him all te-morrow. But 
| now you will go to the Exhibition with me, will 
| you not? 
| Susan. Not to-day, dear Herbert; the light 
hurts my eye so much. 

Herbert. I would not give you pain, Susan. 

| Susan. We will spend our holiday at home, 
then. And now I must go to Aunt Margaret 
for a little while. 

Herbert. I think I hear her coming. 


Enter Miss MARGARET. 
Miss Margaret. Good-morning, Herbert. Why, 
Susan, what have you got over your eye? 
Susan. Sit here, Aunt Margaret, and I will 


tell you about it. 
[Curtain falls. } 








Scene ITI.—MONEY. 


ScENE III. same as SCENE II. Miss Margaret 
seated. Susan arranging the furniture. 

Susan. There, I believe the room is tidy now. 

Miss Margaret. It is always neat. What time 
is it now, Susan? 

Susan. The school-room clock has just struck 
ten. It is time your visitors were here. 

Miss Margarct. One year ago they would 
have been more punctual. (Bell rings.) Ah, 
there they are. Go tothe door, Susan. [Frit 
Susan.] I will give these ungrateful people 
one more chance. If they fail me now, they 
are unworthy of another thought. 





| Enter Susan, showing in JOHN DANE, MRs. 
DANE, SELINA, Gnd RuprertT. They all bow 
coldly to Miss Margaret and seat themselves 
upon the chairs SUSAN places for thei. 

John Dane. We are here, Cousin Margaret, 
| in compliance with your wishes. You stated 
| in your note that you wished to see us upon 
| business of importance, and, although it is very 
| inconvenient for me to leave my business, we 
came. 

Miss Margaret. The business upon which I 
summoned you is of great moment to me, and 
I must beg your attention for a few moments. 
Six months ago, when I lost my money, my 
dear niece Susan took me inte her little home, 
and has since been my comfort and support, 

| working hard to earn the exiza means required 
for my expenses. 

Selina. (Yawning.) Oh yes, we know all 
about that. 

Mrs. Dane. If we have come here only to 
hear Susan’s praises sung, we might as well go 
home. 

Miss Margaret. Pray hear me out Owing to 
the severe strain upon her eyesight, caused by 
sewing at night, Susan has injured her eyes so 
much that the doctor says she must choose be- 
tween entire rest and total blindness. 
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Selina. All this is very tiresome! you and caressed you so many years for your 
Miss Margaret. She must therefore rest for | money. 

the next six months, and I have called you John Dane. Insolence! 

here to borrow the money upon which we may Mrs. Dane. Come, Selina! This school teacher 


live during that time. is not a fit associate for you. 
John Dane. Absurd! Selina. Do not fear, mamma. I am sure I 
Mrs. Dane. Preposterous! have no desire to force myself upon such 
Rupert. Aw! really! I—I never heard of | people. 

such an idea! Rupert. Take my arm, Selina! 
Selina. (Sneeringly.) Poor relations! Miss Margaret. Begone, all of you! The day 





Miss Margaret. Our household is very simply | will come when Susan’ may have it in her 
conducted, our fare cheap, our expenses light. | power to return your insolence, Selina. 

It is therefore but a small sum we shall require. [Eveunt JouN DANE, Mrs. DANE, SELINA, 
John, you will surely lend me a few hundred | and Rupert, with Jaces and gestures expressive 
dollars out of the thousands I have at different | of contempt. 

times given to you? | Susan. (Sobbing.) O Aunt Margaret! how 

John Dane. T am very sorry to refuse; but | can they treat you so? What will you do? 
my money is all invested in such a way that it Miss Margaret. There is no cause for tears, 
would be impossible for me to draw out even | Susan. I wished to see if these fawning rela- 
one hundred dollars without serious inconve- | tives of old were really heartless and selfish, 
nience. ( Aside.) Lend, indeed! I’d like to | but Idid not depend upon their aid. Out of 
know how I should ever be paid again. | the wreck of my fortune I have saved a trifle, 

Miss Margaret. Maria, you have a fortune of | that will keep us from want until your eyes 
your own. Will not you assist me? | are wellagain. I will give you a check upon 

Mrs. Dane. Well, indeed, Cousin Margaret, | the State Bank, where the little sum is de- 
just now our household expenses are so very | posited, and you can draw sufficient for our 
heavy that my income is really all swallowed | present needs. Come! (As she turns to leave 
up. I regret to be obliged to refuse, but, posi- | the room, she stumbles and catches at the chair, 
tively, [I could not raise fifty dollars outside of | giving a ery of pain.) 
my actual daily expenditures. Susan. You are hurt? 

Miss Margaret. Selina, in my prosperous Miss Margaret. Not much. I have sprained 
days, my gifts to you cost me several hundred | my right wrist, I fear, but I guess I can hold 
dollars each year. Cannot you now deny your- | a pen long enough to sign a check. Come, my 
self some luxuries to keep me from positive | dear. 


suffering ? Susan. (Supporting Miss MARGARET.) Lean 

Selina. (Affectedly.) Why, you see, Cousin | upon me and you will not fall again. 
Margaret, I—1 am just now preparing my [Eveunt Susan and Miss MARGARET. 
wardrobe for—for—my wedding, in fact, and [Curtain fails. } 


dress goods are so very high that Iam afraid 
papa will have to double my allowance for this 
year, instead of having any extra calls made ScENE IV.—TESTIMONY. 
upon it. Se — / antatrats’ Bae : 

Miss Margaret. You, then, Rupert, are my nares Foo ob pe = FP oy — 
last hope. Your allowance was fortunately 
settled upon yourself, so that my losses did 
not affect you. I know that your income is 
liberal, covering all necessaries, and many, 
many luxuries. You can spare me a bare sup- | Znter Susan, led tn by a policeman. Mr. DaRcy 
port for a few months. Jollows. 

Rupert. Aw—really—Aunt Margaret—Selina Policeman. This young woman, sir, has been 
has told you that—in short, we are to be mar- | a trying to pass a forged check on the State 
ried next year, and I am having my house | Bank. 





Mr. Trium. (Yawning.) Hot, stupid, and 
tiresome! I have half a mind to go home to 
dinner. 





painted, and must re-furnish and prepare for Mr. Trium. Who are you, young man? 
the reception of my fair bride. You see how Mr. Darcy. Tam a clerk, sir, in the bank. 
impossible it will be for me to spare a dollar. Mr. Trtum. And the check is forged? 


Miss Margaret. (Rising.) Enough! Had I Susan. No, no! I have sent for those who 
been told one year ago that money could so | know the signature well, and who will give 
corrupt, so harden human nature, I could not | their testimony that it is genuine. 
have believed it. Go, all of you! You are Mr. Trium. Who do you say signed the 
not worthy to sit under the roof of my noble, | check? 
self-sacrificing niece. Susan. My aunt, sir, Miss Margaret Bates. 

Susan. (Putting her arm around Miss Mar- | The gentleman at the bank has sent for her, 
GARET.) We will find some way to live, dear | but sheis very old and feeble, and may perhaps 
aunt, without the charity of those who flattered | be unable to come, so I have sent for her 
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nephew and cousins, who know me, and knew 
her signature. 


Enter JonN DANE, Mrs. DANE, SELINA, and 
RUPERT. 

Mr. Trium. Are these your witnesses? 

Susan. They are. Mr. Dane, I have been 
accused of passing a forged check, but you 
will bear your testimony, I am sure, to the 
signature being genuine. 

Mr. Darcy. (Handing the check.) If you 
know the clear, bold signature of Miss Bates, 
sir, you will see that this is a very bad forgery. 

Susan. But I have already explained to you 
that my aunt sprained her wrist to-day. 

John Dane. This is certainly not my cousin’s 
signature, and, besides, Miss Bates has not five 
hundred dollars in the world, the amount of 
this check. Look at it, Rupert? 

Mr. Darcy. (Aside.) Miss Bates not five 
hundred dollars in the world! What is the 
man talking about? 

Rupert. Clearly a forgery ! 

Susan. Indeed it is my aunt’s signature. 

Selina. Let me see. (Takes check from Ru- 
PERT.) Oh, it is not at all like Cousin Mar- 
garet’s hand; is it, mamma? 

Mrs. Dane. Not at all! 

John Dane. And even if it were, Miss Mar- 
garet has no authority now to issue checks. 
She is ruined! 

Mr. Darcy. Ruined! Miss Margaret Bates 
ruined ? 

John Dane. Certainly! And as for this de- 
signing young woman, the sooner she is sent 
to the State Prison the better. 

Susan. No, you cannot mean that? (Zo Mr. 
Trivum.) Oh, sir! you will wait for my aunt? 
Her testimony will surely save me. 

Mr. Trium. But if your aunt, young woman, 
has no funds in the bank, she is.as culpable as 
you are. 

Susan. (To Mr. Darcy.) My aunt surely 
has thé sum there, has she not, sir? 

Mr. Darcy. (Dryly.) Miss Margaret Bates 
is certainly good for five hundred dollars in the 
State Bank. (Aside.) There is some mystery 
here. I must stay and see this out. 

Susan. I hear a carriage! It stops here! 
Oh, if it is only Aunt Margaret! 


Enter Miss MARGARET, leaning upon HERBERT 
Lacey’s arm. Her right hand is in a sling. 
Miss Margaret. I understand that my niece, 

Miss Susan Bates, has been arrested upon the 

charge of forging a check in my name. 

Mrs. Dane. Here is the check. 
check.) 

Miss Margaret. It is one I signed this morn- 
ing. I have sprained my right wrist badly, 
and I see the signature is rather scratchy, but 
I believe Mr. Darey knows me, and will take 
my word in the matter. 

Mr. Darcy. Certainly! certainly! 


(Hands 





(During this conversation, HERBERT has been 
comforting SUSAN in by-play.) 

John Dane. But this does not explain how a 
woman who was begging charity this morning 
has five hundred dollars in bank. 

Miss Margaret. No, John Dane. Perhaps 
had you seen my bank account this morning, 
you would have thought twice before refusing 
my modest request. 

John Dane. Your bank account! 

Mrs. Dane. What can she mean? 

Selina. Trouble has turned her brain. 

Rupert. I—aw—really—I begin to suspect 
we have been a set of idiots! 

Miss Margaret. Mr. Darcy, will you be kind 
enough to inform these friends of mine how 
large a check over my signature would be 
honored at the State Bank. 

Mr. Darcy. The cashier would honor your 
checks, madam, to the amount of five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Susan. Am I dreaming? 

John Dane. Half a million! 

Rupert. (Groaning.) I knew it: 

Selina. I cannot believe this! 

Mrs. Dane. Fooled, all of us! 

John, Mrs. Dane, and Selina. Oh, dear Cousin 
Margaret— 

Rupert. My dear aunt! 

Miss Margaret. Silence, all of you! How 
dare you look me in the face! 

John Dane. But, dear cousin— 

Miss Margaret. Silence, I say! I have tested 
the affection of you all. One only of those 
who professed to love me has remained true to 
me. Susan! 

Susan. Iam here, Aunt Margaret. 

Miss Margaret. This, my dear niece and 
heiress, was my only friend when I was sup- 
posed poor, and shall be the only inheritress of 
my wealth. Herbert! 

Herbert. (Bowing. At your service. 

Miss Margaret. Nay, rather at Susan’s, as 
you have been so long. No need now to post- 
pone the wedding or tax the poor eyes with 
work, Herbert. 

Herbert. O Miss Margaret! can you mean— 

Miss Margaret. I mean a wedding, of course. 

John Dane. Cousin Margaret, if you will 
only overlook the past— 

Mrs. Dane. Only forgive us, dear cousin. 

Selina. Believe in our sincere regret, dear, 
dear cousin. 

Rupert. Aw! do not cast off your only ne- 
phew, dear Aunt Margaret. 

Miss Margaret. At present, sir, Mr, Lacey 
occupies that position in my heart, as the hus- 
band of my only niece. You will find, Herbert, 
at my lawyer’s the deeds settling upon you my 
old house and furniture, intact, as upon the 
day when f left it. You and Susan may take 
possession at any time best suiting yourselves. 
But I shall still crave a home with you. 

Susan. You know how glad it will make us 
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if you will only consent to form part of our 
household. 
Miss Margaret. I thought you would give me 
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| clasped trustfully in those of our angelized 
| darling, we shall enter triumphantly through 
the Golden Gates into the presence of Jesus 


a corner, dear, if only in consideration of the | the Mighty Prince, whose smile keeps ever 


value of my testimony this morning. 
[Curtain falls. ] 
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BEREAVED. 


BY UNDINE. 








God's messenger of death seems sternly blind, 
And "tis so hard +o leave a little babe 
Within the grave’s cold arms alone, while sorrow 
Comes home and chills the nest her sweet life | 
warmed, MASSEY. 
Foup up the richly ’broidered robe, lay by 
the tiny shoe and white-plumed cap, for the 
poisoned death-dart has forever stilled the | 
pulse of the little wearer. The dead lids cur- 
tain the sea-blue eyes ; the dimpled hands are | 
folded rigidly over the pure white breast; the | 
prattling voice is hushed, and the pattering | 
feet are cold and silent forever. The broken 
toy is neglected, and the radiant smile, that | 
seemed like a summer rainbow about our home, | 
has frozen upon the pallid lips. The rosewood 
crib is tenantless now, but in the narrow little | 
coffin we find its occupant, and there, too, is 
the heart-smittem Rachel, bending in stony 
woe above the babe whose spirit smiles in 
glory. The nestling dove has flown from her 
bosom, and long will it be ere the windows of | 
her darkened heart are opened for the song of 
birds, the breath of dewy blossoms, or the | 
sparkling sunshine to enter. Time will move 
on, and other immortals may flutter their 
stainless wings about the parent-nest, but no 
after-joys can dim the memory of the sainted 
first-born. Life seems now but a broad Sahara, 
with no gleaming, green oasis—no bubbling 
springs and shady palms to lure the weary 
pilgrim over its arid waste. ‘‘The shroud and 
coffin and the rattling clods!’’ She shudders, 
and bends with wilder grief above the starry 
child, the precious seed—Aer first seed, so soon 
to be sown in God’s holy acre. The tender 
nursling, the cherished idol, has gone, bearing 
her tiny life, seroll folded, and without blemish 
or stain, no earth-taint marring the sacred 
script. The little lamb that had strayed from 
the fold of the Good Shepherd heard His gen- 
tle voice re-calling it to the green pastures, 
where abide the precious flock. Ne’er more 
will the busy feet chase the painted butterfly 
or earolling bird, or crush the dewdrop that 
stirred the heart of the timid daisy, or the 
snowy fingers cull the scarlet buds and berries 
that bordered the mossy wayside. But what 
matters it? Soon we shall all be gathered 
home. Our spirit-barques will very soon have 
touched the immortal shore, and the winsome 
cherub we have missed so sadly from our 
hearts and hearth will meet us, and with hands 





| sphere. 


/ers of Paradise. 
| speaks in accents of love to the bereaved: 


radiant the streets of the Celestial City. Be 
comforted, stricken mother, for while we weep 
and mourn, and bear upon our hearts the pall 
of sorrow, they sing the song of the redeemed 
with the angels. Would you call them back 
| from the realm of gladness to become again 
the heirs of sin and sorrow? Here the bright 
lips would blanch and quiver with anguish ; 
the golden curls lose their sunbeam splendor, 





| and the heart grow old and sickish, even to its 


core. Soon will the little treasure be hid 


| away ’neath the sombre yew and bending wil- 


low, but the turf will be green above thy darl- 
ing, and the violet and myrtle will bloom upon 
its clay-covered bosom, fed and enriched by 


| sacred dust, the decay of a fair little form. 


Then the flowerets, too, will droop their blue 
heads and lie down to die beside the babe 
which God took to allure you to a brighter 
All too fondly yearned your heart 
over the priceless gift ; earth was too fair and 
delusive; heaven but a mere abstraction—a 
dim, shadowy region far away, inhabited only 
by strangers. But, ah! they are nearer now 
the sea-blue sky and the jasper walls, since 
the nestling dove left your bosom for the bow- 
He who wounds to heal 


“Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 








ee 
TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 


BY W. BRUNTON. 








Tnov bird of love, thou holy dove, 
Within tlre bowers of light, 

I backward turn, and inly burn 
To see thy image bright; 

I cast mine eyes through darkling skies, 
And dimly see thy form, 

As ships at strife, the boat of life 
Abearing through the storm. 


I sometimes grieve at mournful eve, 
My sister’s far away— 

Far from my sight, a star of light, 
Made faint by glowing day ; 

Yet comfort beams in blissful dreams 
Of her unclouded love, 

And golden hours, in Eden bowers, 
The spirit life above! 


A little while, then Mary’s smile 
Shall burst on mind and heart, 
And this dull night, recede in light, 
Its summer joys impart. 

I longing wait at heaven’s gate 
Till I may enter there, 

And biest with thee, immortally 
Enjoy the good and fair. 


<>>a> 
>> 


NEVER expose your disappointment to the 
world. 
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AUNT QUIMBY’S TALES.—NO. 2. 


BY L. R. FEWELL. 








“T THINK Aunt Quimby is disposed to be 
rather hard on the Georgians,’’ said Queenie 
the next evening, when we were all gathered 
around the fire, and had induced her once 
more to bring out her writing-desk. ‘And as 
I have a particular friend who is a Georgian 
by birth, I think I shall take upa lance in their 
defence.”’ 

“Tt will be a second tilting at windmills 
then,’’ said Aunt Quimby, pausing in the act 
of untying a manuscript, ‘‘for no one can have 


a more thorough respect and esteem for the | 
The better people | 


Georgians than I have. 





there have all the refinement and courtesy of | 


similar circles in Virginia, without their foolish 
pride and exclusiveness, and the section and 
people of which I have written correspond ex- 
actly with ‘The Terrapin Forest,’ ‘Free State,’ 
and ‘Sour Neck’ portions of our own State. 
Some day, perhaps, I will write my reminis- 
cences of the sections named; then you will 
see that oddities are not confined to Georgia, 
and that without regard to place, I ‘shoot folly 
as she flies.’ ”’ 

“Having satisfied Queenie’s scruples, and 


defined your position in a most masterly man- | 
ner, auntie, I hope you will relieve my impa- | 


tience by unfolding that paper,’’ said Maggie. 
‘‘T am interested, though not perhaps to such 
an alarming degree as Queenie, in the Geor- 
gians, and for the sake of my curiosity, am 
willing to acknowledge them ‘the wisest, dis- 
creetest, best of all people,’ so do begin.” 

Auntie smiled at the eager girl, and, unfold- 
ing the paper, said, I will begin where I left off 
last night. I think we had just left the church 
where I had heard my first Georgia sermon, 
and I will call this 


THE GEORGIA HOMESTEAD. 

We travelled rapidly on for several hours 
over a country which bore little resemblance 
to my ideal Southland. In all my dreams— 
and they had been many since I had decided 
to visit Georgia—I had pictured it a land. of 
fragrance and bloom, where every breeze 
wafted the breath of the orange and myrtle 
groves, and perpetual summer reigned; nor 
had the tantalizing glimpses of scenery, caught 
through the windows of the fast-revolving car, 
entirely put to flight these ideal fancies. The 
pine barrens of North Carolina, with their 
serried ranks of trees, pierced with innumera- 
ble death-wounds; the fertile rice-fields of 
South Carolina, interspersed with cypress 
swamps, draped in their mantles of gray moss ; 
the cotton-fields of Southern Georgia, hoary as 
the head of age, had been alike novel and in- 
teresting tome. Now even these elements of 
the picturesque were wanting. The road 





wound through a barren and uncultivated 
country, acres of worn-out commons alternating 
with rugged hills, covered with a dense growth 
of pines, interspersed with oak, gum, and 
hickory, the hardy forest trees to which I was 
accustomed in my mountain home, their richly 
variegated leaves showing that even in October 
the frost had begun to use his magic pencil in 
Georgia, while, as the sun declined, the air 
grew so chilly as to render comfortable the 
heavy travelling shawl which my mother had 
insisted upon my bringing with me. There 
were no signs of human habitation, except an 
occasional log cabin, and I was beginning to 
wonder silently as to the distance to our stop- 
ping-place for the night, when Meg, who had 
noticed my weariness, announced that we were 
very near it, and in a few moments an abrupt 
turn in the road brought us directly in front of 


| a building placed with its back almost against 








the high hill we had just descended, and one 
end so near another of equal size that there 
seemed no outlet from the hollow in which it 
stood, save by the road over which we had 
come. 

The foundations of the house consisted of 
slabs supported at the corners by large blocks 
of wood, and on each end of these, rooms 
closely resembling pens were formed by notched 
logs, while the space in the middle, answering 
the purpose of a passage, was open at each 
end, enabling the beholder to look directly 
through into the garden behind the house, 
where the only vegetation was a growth that I 
took to be young palmetto trees, but which I 
afterwards found to be ‘blue collards,”’ plants 
indigenous to Georgia, and therefore strangers 
tome. <A lowsloping roof covered this unique 
dwelling, and from the rough, rock chimney at 
each end a thin stream of blue smoke curled 
up above the forest trees that filled the yard. 

The stopping of the carriage was the signal 
for the appearance of about half a score of 
tow-headed children, who peeped at us slyly 
around the corners and from the sashless win- 
dows, and about the same number of small 
dogs of various shades of yellow, that barked 
and snapped around with such a clamor as to 


| vividly recall the memory of Scott’s Pepper 


and Mustard breed, and left little hope of a 
peaceful descent from the carriage. 

The yelping crew were, however, quickly 
put to flight by the appearance of a stout, 
gray-haired man, not unlike Dandie Dinmont, 
save that the ‘“‘hodden gray’’ was replaced by 
a full suit of “butternut,” as the yellowish- 
brown procured from the bark of the hickory 
is termed in Georgia. He approached the car- 
riage, and greeting Mr. Carlton familiarly as 
‘‘Brother Carlton,’’ looked curiously at Meg 
and me. 

“You see I have brought my girls aceording 
to promise, Judge,” said Mr. Carlton, present- 
ing him to us by the name of Thigpen. 
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“The women folks will be powerful tickled | bright-red calico, with sprawling yellow flow- 


to see them,” he responded, giving each of us 
a shake of the hand that made my fingers 
tingle. ‘‘ Light and walk in!’ 

‘If this is one of the judges, what must the 
common people be ?’’ 1 thought, as I descended, 
visions Of the learned and famous men who 
held that position in Virginia passing through 
my mind. 
second man in Georgia bears some such title, 
though of no higher rank than magistrate. 

**I hope they will give us roast turkey for 
supper,’’ whispered Meg, as we made our way 
over the rail fence that surrounded the yard, 
calling my attention toa large flock that was 
disposing itself for the night among the 
branches of the trees, and forming the most 
home-like feature of the scene. 

At the door we were met by a small, thin- 
faced woman, dressed in blue and yellow 
homespun, who declared in shrill tones that 
she was powerful glad to see us, and led the 
way into a long low room, which, though con- 
taining a bed, was evidently the best room in 
the house. One end was occupied by an im- 
mense fire-place filled with blazing hickory 
logs, and the persons sitting around it were 
formally presented to us as ‘‘ Miss Civilia Mar- 
garita Bernice Thigpen,’ ‘“‘ Mies Eurydine Al- 
vira Thigpen,” and ‘‘ Miss Atalanta Samantha 
Thigpen,” each high-sounding name being ut- 
tered in Mrs. Thigpen’s shrillest tones, and 
followed by a series of bobs or old-fashioned 
courtesies from each of the owners. 

Meg and I were both glad to hide our amuse- 


.ment under the excuse of laying aside our 


wrappings. These disposed of, we were in- 
stalled in the warmest seats by the fireside, and 
were at liberty to look at the ladies to whom 
we had been introduced. The two that sat 
nearest us were evidently twins, and rather 
pretty girls, in spite of their sallow complex- 
ions, the result, as I afterwards learned, of 
their excessive use of strong coffee and snuff. 
They were dressed in blue homespun, and 
their hair was parted in the middle behind, 
coiled in a tight roll back of each ear, and held 
in place by burnt straws. Though looking 
about seventeen, they were evidently consid- 
ered children by their elder sister, whose ap- 
pearance was so remarkable as to deserve a 
paragraph to herself. 

Miss Civilia Margarita Bernice Thigpen was 
a tall, angular woman, of an uncertain age, 
with high cheek bones, lantern jaws, and a 
shock of rusty black hair which was combed 
up to the very crown of her head and tied with 
a shoestring, the brass tips of which dangled 
down behind. It was then wound around 
loosely, very nearly like it is worn at the pre- 
sent day, the centre of the coil being oceupied 
by a large bunch of crysanthemums and other 
gay-colored autumn flowers. The dress which 


I did not know then that every | 
| by an embroidered collar of the largest size, 


| 





ers running over it, and was made with a very 
slack back and very full forebody, ending in 
an extremely long point, around which the 
narrow red ribbon that encircled her waist was 
carefully pinned, and fell in long ends to the 
top of the deep flounce trimmed with homemade 
cotton edging that ornamented the bottom of 
the skirt. This unique costume was completed 


trimmed with wide cotton lace, enormous pinch- 
beck earrings, and half-handed blue cotton 
nits. 

**You need not look so incredulous, Queenie ; 
Iam not drawing on my fancy, but describing 
a veritable costume,’’ said Aunt Quimby, paus- 
ing to look around; “and the wearer is still 
living, L expect, for she seemed to be in a whit- 
leather state.’’ 

“Long may she wave!” said Maggie. 
proceed, for I am interested in her.”’ 

The original of the portrait I have drawn sat 


“But 


| bolt upright in her chair, knitting, as if for 








life, on a blue woollen sock, and only answer- 
ing in monosyllables the remarks in regard to 
the weather and similar topics which Meg and 
I forced ourselves to make after the first stun- 
ning effect of her appearance had passed off. 
At length, when Meg, in her efforts to make 
conversation, inquired as to the amusements of 
thejneighborhood, she burst forth in sbrill nasal 
tones, as if speaking under compulsion :-— 

‘Why, in the summer time we have camp- 
meetings, and in the winter ’lasses-lickings and 
quiltings. I was at one last night, in the upper 
beat, and we had lots of taffy and goobers, and 
a powerful sight of fun.”’ 

Having said her say, she relapsed into silence, 
knitting faster than before, and Meg and I re- 
tired behind our pocket-handkerchiefs, afraid 
to trust our voices to make a single comment ; 
and it was a relief when Mr. Carlton and his 
host entered. Then another succession of bobs 
took place, after which the twins disappeared 
in the direction of the kitchen. Mr. Carlton 
and Mr. Thigpen struck up an animated dis- 
cussion on the culture of cotton, the one in- 
exhaustible topic of Southern conversation, 
and, having nothing better to do, I allowed my 
eyes to wander around the room, noting each 
article of furniture. The bed, whose feather 
glories rose to a climax in the middle, and were 
covered with a quilt whose stars of red and 
yellow calico were supposed to represent the 
splendors of the rising sun; the tall pile of 
similar efforts of genius packed on a chair in 
one corner; the white curtains, with their cot- 
ton-ball fringe ; the rag carpet that covered the 
floor—all spoke of cleanliness and thrift; and 
I found myself wondering if simplicity natu- 
rally tended to barrenness of mind, and, with 
the glowing fancy of eighteen summers, I was 
beginning to paint a life like this, with one 


accompanied this remarkable headgear was a | kindred soul, when a door ‘opened behind me, 
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and Meg whispered, ‘‘ Behold the coming man,”’ 
and I turned to add one more to the list of | 
originals which this family had furnished. 

Had Dickens ever visited Georgia, I should | 
believe that he had found in the being formally 
presented to us as Mr. Isaac Adolphus Thig- 
pen, and familiarly termed ‘“ Ikey” by his 
family, the original of “Sloppy,” in “Our 
Mutual Friend.’’ There was certainly ‘‘too 
much of him longwise, too little of him broad- 
wise, and too many angles of him anglewise.”’ 
His long head, covered with thin, tow-colored 
hair, was set so far forward on his neck that 
his protruding jaw seemed resting on his 
bosom, and he looked up at you through his 
white eyebrows, which were so scant as to 
offer but few obstructions to his sight. His 
arms were unusually long, and, as George 
Carlton afterwards said, he would have been 
thundering tall if he had not crooked so far at 
the bottom; and there was reason for the 
chronic cold with which he seemed always 
afflicted, when there was so much of him al- 
ways on the ground in the shape of splay feet. 
These ungainly members were now encased in 
cowhide boots that had never known blacking, 
while he had evidently donned for our special 
benefit the red silk necktie which made the 
faded hues of his butternut suit more dingy by 
contrast. 

This uncouth figure made for a chair near 
us by a series of spasmodic jerks, which re- 
minded me of the antics of a “‘supple saw- 
ney ;’”’ and, having sidled into it, and stared 


. 


first Meg and then me out of countenance, he | 


opened his lips and spoke :— 


“They tell me you come ali the way from | 


Virginny,”’ with a sidelong glance at me. “I 
reckon you seen some sights of towns on your 
way » seis 

I assented, mentioning Richmond and Au- 
gusta as being the largest cities on the route. 

‘““Well, Comin and Gainesville is the onliest 
towns I ever seen; but I’ve got a brother 
that’s livin’ in Atlanty,” he answered, as if 
this last fact was sure to raise him in my esti- 
mation. 

“T tell you, he’s a smart boy, too,”’ broke in 
Miss Civilia. ‘‘He can read Greek and Laturn 
just about as easy as I can Comley’s Reader, 
and it would do you a powerful sight of good 
to hear how beautiful he can speak. It fairly 
brings tears to my eyes. And as for goodness, 
he’s bin pious from his very cradlehood, I do 
believe.” 

‘‘Tam afraid he will lose it all in Atlanty ; it 


is such a big, wicked place,” said her mother, | 


who had come in. ‘I never wanted him to go, 
and when he,” nodding her head at her hus- 
band, “would send him, I dellowed, and I tell 
you I bellowed powerful, too.’’ 

The announcement of supper by one of the 
children here put a stop to the good lady’s flow 
of talk, and gave us an opportunity of indulg- 
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ing in a quiet laugh while passing out to it. 


The meal was served in the same room in 
which it had been cooked, in an outbuilding in 
the yard. If tables ever groan, the one before 


_ us was fairly entitled to shriek from the weight 
of things Jaid upon it, though it did not contain 


Meg’s wished-for turkey. In its place was a 


| baked opossum, its head twisted around so that 


it lay in its natural position, with its sharp face 
and grinning teeth staring at you over its back. 
It was flanked on one side by a large dish of 
cold vegetables, beans, cabbage, and potatoes, 
and on the other by an immense chicken-pie, 


| wonderfully ornamented around the edges by 


iinpressions of fingers and thumbs. Between 
these dishes and the set of blue delf ware at 
the head not an inch of the tablecloth was al- 
lowed to be visible, the spaces between the 
principal plates of biscuit, loaf-bread, hoe- 
cakes, and gingerbread being filled by saucers 
of preserves, pickles, custards, pies, and cheese. 
| In the middle of the table was a large bowl, 
| containing butter enough to supply a medium 
| sized family for a week ; but upon my request- 
| ing to be helped to some, Mrs. Thigpen ex- 
claimed: “Oh, don’t take any butter yet; 
| that’s to eat with the hot sweet tater biscuits 
| and flipper-jacks ; they ’ll be along presently.’’ 
| I subsided quickly, well aware that the pulmo- 
| nary symptoms that at once afflicted Meg, Mr. 
| Carlton, and George would prove contagious 
if I attempted to speak. 
| This array of edibles, lavish as it was, failed 
| to provoke very keen appetites among our 
party, and we did not linger very long over 
| the table, in spite of the hospitable entreaties 
of the family for us to ‘‘make out our sup- 
pers.”’ Once more settled in the best room, 
Miss Civilia, after offering us a dip from her 
snuff-box, produced a cheap accordeon from a 
closet, and learning that neither Meg nor I 
performed on that instrument, seated herself 
and began to play the air of ‘‘’Tis said that 
absence conquers love,’’ accompanying the in- 
strument with her voice, and rolling up her 
eyes till nothing but the whites were visible. 
It was hard to tell which was the most sbrill 
and discordant, the instrumental or vocal part 
of the performance, and it was a relief to our 
auditory nerves, as well as risibles, when Mrs. 
| Thigpen’s sharp tones interposed at the con- 
clusion of the piece. 
‘‘Well, Civilia Margarita Bernice, you can 
| play some more arter awhile; now J want to 
| talk awhile with the gals while you and the 
| two twinses do up the jobs.” 
| Miss Civilia looked half inclined to rebel, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| but finally shut up the accordeon and stalked 
| out of the room, evidently in high displeasure. 
“She’s a powerful techy, high strung cre- 
tur,’’ said her mother, looking after her, ‘‘ and 

; we all have to be mighty careful how we talk 
| toher generally. I think it’s from her having 
, the pleumony so bad in her head. I tell you 
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she’s dredful bad off sometimes. But, lor 
sakes! she’s powerful smart for all that, and 
does lots of work. I must show you some of 
her quilts,”’ and going to the pile in the corner, 
she began taking them down and spreading 
them on the bed for our inspection, discoursing 
all the time on the beauties and merits of Irish 
chain, rising sun, nine diamond, log cabin, 
and sunflower patterns, with a vdlubility and 
originality that kept us all constantly amused. 

This display lasted until the hands of the 
clock pointed to eight, when Mr. Carlton pro- 
posed that we should retire, as he wished to 
make an early start in the morning. To this 
we readily agreed, and were shown into a small 
back room containing two beds and one or two 
Icng blue chests. In one of the former Meg 
and I were soon ensconced, and free to give 
vent to the amusement which had been gather- 
ing all the evening, but we were too weary to 
indulge much, even in this, and were just 
dropping to sleep when the door opened to ad- 
mit a strange procession. First came Miss 
Civilia, bearing aloft a very consumptive-look- 
ing tallow candle, and followed by Mrs. Thig- 
pen and the “‘two twinses,’’ all bearing under 
their arms what at first sight seemed to me 
bags of cotton, but which turned out to be 
children of various sizes, in different stages of 
somnolence. They deposited their burdens at 
the other end of the room, and going out, re- 
turned several times similarly laden, till curi- 
osity induced me to raise up to see how they 
were disposing of them. 

“‘O Meg !’’ I whispered, horror struck, ‘they 
are putting the children two in each chest.” 

“Well, I thought they would have to pack 
them away in some such place unless this was 
a gutta-percha house,’ she responded, sleepily. 
“If they shut down the lids, there will be a 
second ‘Murder of the Innocents.’ ” 

The whole affair struck me as so ridiculous 
that it was several hours before I could again 
compose myself to sleep, and it seemed as if I 
had just closed my eyes when we were aroused 
by Miss Civilia’s sharp tones informing us that 
breakfast was ready, though very few signs of 
day had yet penetrated our room. A hasty 
toilet and breakfast followed, and at sunrise 
we bade farewell to the Thigpens, J, at least, 
never expecting to see them again, but I reck- 
oned without my host, as the sequel will show. 








> 


GREAT men are like great cities ; they have 
many crooked arts and alleys in their hearts, 
whereby he that knows them may save much 
time and trouble. 

WE should rest satisfied with doing well, and 
let others talk of us as they please, for they 
ean do us no injury, although they may think 
they have found a flaw in our proceedings, and 
are determined to rise on our downfall or profit 
by our injury. 





GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXV. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

THE rules which have been thus far given 
will enable the student, in most ordinary cases 
that occur, to give correct representations of 
objects and their shadows. They are, however, 
most applicable to those classes of subjects 
which depend for their effect on the exact fidel- 
ity with which their straight lines and plane 
surfaces are portrayed, which must therefore be 
drawn by strict rule. Of this kind are exterior 
and interior views of buildings, street scenes, 
and the like. Architectural drawings are in 
most cases intended to be faithful representa- 
tions of new buildings; their lines and angles 
must therefore be shown with great exactness. 
But this is inadmissible in landscape drawing, 
as it would communicate to natural scenery a 
stiffness and sharpness of outline which do not 
exist in the scene itself. In many drawings, 
even of buildings, truth to nature requires the 
artist to present them more or less worn and 
dilapidated by the effect of time, which destroys 
the sharpness of their angles, breaks up the 
straightness of their lines, and gives them that 
irregularity and rusticity which are essential 
properties of that quality called the picturesque. 
But even with scenes and objects such as these, 
perspective rules must not be violated; the 
general outlines must be consistent with those 
rules, into whatever deviation from strict right 
lines they may be thrown. 

It is not expected, therefore, that the learner, 
when copying nature, will apply our rules in 
making his sketch. Having worked out the 
previous examples, he will have such a general 
idea of the direction his lines ought to take as 
will enable him, with care, to copy nature with 
tolerable fidelity; especially if he has well prac- 
tised the examples in object-drawing, which 
must have given him a facility with his pencil 
anda command of hand. This copy being taken 
home, and pinned down on a drawing-board, as 
before recommended, he may prove his sketch 
and correct errors by applying exact perspective 
rules. 

The first essential in sketching is the selec- 
tion of a proper station. Its distance frem the 
seene or object Should not be less than the width 
of the latter ; in many cases it may be greater ; 
but when the distance equals the width of the 
scene, the angle of vision will not be much less 
than 60°, the greatest that the eye can take in 
atone view. Having determined on, and taken 
his position at, the station, and settled what 
objects are to constitute the front of his picture, 
the paper having previously been cut nearly to 
the size of the drawing, let him hold it up with 
his left hand before the scene, with its lower 
edge corresponding with the front line of those 
objects, and at such distance from his eye that 
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its width may exactly comprise the scene to be 
drawn. With the paper in this position, let 
him first mark on both its sides the exact posi- 
tion of the horizon, which connect by a line 
across it, having a mark on it opposite to his 
eye, denoting the point of sight; then on the 
sides and upper and lower edges let him mark 
the places, the heights, and the widths of the 
principal lines and objects. With the assistance 
of these marks and the point of sight, and fre- 
quent careful reference to the scene, he will 
be enabled to draw the objects in their proper 
places, and in tolerably good perspective; which 
he may afterwards verify and correct by rule 
at home. 

The thickness and force of the Various marks 
and lines must, as before explained, be tinted 
to the distance of the objects they respectively 
represent. In sketching, this is a great aid to 
perspective effect ; and by beginning first with 
the distance, with a finely-pointed pencil, the 
marks as they approach the foreground will of 








Fig. 41. 


each of them on at one stroke, boldly and with 
decision. 

The character of the marks representing the 
various kinds of foliage appertaining to the dif- 
ferent trees, as the ash, the oak, the elm, etc., 
should vary according to the distance of the 
tree, and will thus in some degree assist the 
perspective idea of distance. Thus, in the case 
of an oak in the foreground, the branches and 
separate sinall collections of the foliage may be 
each denoted—the foliage by a number of small, 
decided, and angular markings, which convey 
the impression of that tree to the mind. But 
the same tree at a distance must be represented 
by marks of a less decided and different charac- 
ter; inasmuch as at that distance the outlines 
or separate small portions of foliage cannot be 
given, but only the general outline of tbe whole 
mass. Ata greater distance these markings 
must lose their distinctive character; and a 
distant wood consisting of trees of various kinds 
may be denoted by marks all of the same cha- 











tnemselves acquire increased thickness by the 
wearing down of the point. Care must be taken 
to avoid too many marks and lines, which will 
produce a confused effect, and is a common 
error with beginners, who should study to attain 
thesmallest number of marks that will correctly 
denote the character of the object. Increased 
boldness in the outlines of the foreground may 
be attained by using a softer and blacker pencil, 
of the kind marked B B; this will often assist 
the perspective effect by increasing the idea of 
their nearness to the spectator. 

These are the main points to be attended to 
in a sketch from nature, so far as perspective is 
concerned. They will be found to be embodied 
in the sketch, Fig. 41, which the student is re- 
commended to copy ; producing the strong and 
dark lines of the foreground, not bya succession 
of marks laid one over another, which will pro- 


duce a misty and indistinct effect, but by laying | 


racter. A due attention to this effect of distance 
increases the perspective effect of a landscape. 

It is not intended here to give precise direc- 
tions as to the kind of marks to be used to 
denote trees of different species, as it does not 
come within the province of perspective. In 


, this part of the art of drawing nature will be 





found the best teacher; by observation of the 
objects themselves and frequent practice, the 
young artist will soon learn how to communi- 
cate to his trees their distinctive character. 
Almost every artist has a way or touch of his 
own, by which he conveys the idea that his tree 
is an oak, an elm, etc., and by the study of the 
real foliage, which nature displays in profusion 
before him, better than by any lessons, will he 
acquire a facility for representing it. After 
carefully considering and comparing the works 
of nature, however, he may with advantage 
refer to those of the best masters, should his 
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opportunities permit. Among those works | cannot rest with satisfaction on any portion of 
from which he may derive most valuable hints | it, since all the objects depicted are thus made 
as to the treatment of foliage may be mentioned | to present nearly equal claims to attention. 
the paintings of Cuyp, Both, and Ruysdael, of | The avoidance of too many small lights, the 
the Flemish school; of Salvator Rosa in the | placing of the principal object in one larger and 


Fig. 42. 





Italian ; and of Wilson in the English school, 
who attained great success in representing it 
under different effects of sunshine and storm ; 
and of our Gainsborough, Whose quiet rural 
scenes owe much of their beauty to the leafy 
masses therein depicted. 

The proper management of light and shade 
and their judicious arrangement into breadths 
and masses, called by painters ehiara-scuwro, are 
also valuable aids to the perspective effect of a 
landseape. It is a common mistake with be- 








more intensely illuminated space, the keeping 
of other lights subordinate to it, and the proper 
regulation of the contrasts between light and 
shadow according to distance, all tend to direct 
attention to the principal object, and to preserve 
the proper keeping of the picture. The same 
may be said of the shadows. There should be 
one principal shadow, to which the others 
should be subordinate ; they should not be too 
much subdivided into numerous small shadows, 
but a proper degree of breadth of shade should 


Fig. 43. 





ginners to appropriate to each individual tree, 
figure, house, or other object, its own light and 
shade, irrespective of the general effect (Fig. 
42). The consequence is, that the figure is ent 
up, so to speak, into a great number of lights 
and shadows, of nearly equal size and intensity, 
alternating over the entire surface of the pic- 
ture ; by which means the eye is distracted, and 





| be maintained undisturbed by intervening 


lights, which will much contribute to the repose 
of the picture. 

The same scene is depicted in Fig. 43 as in the 
previous figure, with more attention to the re- 
pose resulting from the observance of these few 
hints. On this subject a few general observa- 
tions may be of service. 
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GOING TO NARRAGANSET. 


BY AN IDLER. 








“On, how I wish! No, I don’t, either; I 
won't be ungrateful!’ and Edith Clayson sat 
down by the window from which she had been 
looking and gazed out upon the beautiful lawn, 
and a smile played over her lovely face, and 
she seemed to try and suppress the wish which 
her conscience had told her was wrong. 

Edith was the only child of the rector of 
Edgewood, who, following his delicate wife to 
the grave, shortly after Edith’s birth, had left 
the infant to the care of his sister, who, enjoy- 
ing an ample income, had brought her up in 
comfort and ease. Having known, early in 
life, the disappointment that so often follows 
“the old story,’’ she had found in her niece 
that rest for the lost love which the heart re- 
quireth. Her home was one which, though 
unable to boast of costly elegance, manifested 
plainly that its inmates were people of refine- 
ment and culture, and the little parlor in which 
Edith sat was a most inviting mod-l of repose. 
Low vine-covered windows, opening on a broad 
piazza where roses clambered affectionately ; 
a broad expanse of lawn, on which was dotted 
beds of flowers of every hue; ancient stumps, 
shorn of their greater glories, were encircled 
with numerous vines, and in their roots pan- 
sies, mignonette, and geraniums raised their 
heads and shed forth their delicious perfume. 
The walls of the little parlor were hung with 
fine engravings ; a few statuettes in bronze or 
marble adorned the various brackets and man- 
tel, and books and fresh flowers lent a genial 
beauty to the apartment. 


“Tt ds lovely here,’ thought Edith, aloud. | 


‘“Why should I care to see more of the world ?’’ 
and she stitched slowly at the embroidery she 


‘held rather listlessly. ‘But here comes Aunt 


Alice. Now no more grumbling, Miss Clay- 
son ; look pleasant instantly,’’ and she arose to 
welcome her aunt. 

That Edith was pretty there is no use deny- 
ing. ‘‘Her eyes were blue as summer’s sky 
when summer’s sky is bluest,’’ and her cheeks 
vied with the pretty new roses of that favored 
season. Yellow or rather golden locks adorned 
the well-shapen head that sat a little haughtily 
on fine shoulders, whose whiteness gleamed 
through the airy white muslin that half con- 
cealed their beauty. Slight, though well-prp- 
portioned, and grace in every movement, it was 
not singular that Edith Clayson should be the 
acknowledged belle of Edgewood; for, while 
her rather rétroussé nose debarred the verdict 
of perfection, it gave her a saucy, piquant ex; 
pression that was bewitching. The smile that 
brought forth the merry dimples and displayed 
a row of pearly teeth, and the sparkling twinkle 
in the blue eye, were ever fascinating to both 
voung and old. With always a kind word for 


| the lowliest, and meeting the lofty as lofty as 
they, she had learned the secret of adaptation, 
which never fails to attract. Her aunt had 
spared no pains or money on her education; 
| had read with her, and endeavored to cultivate 
| the mind that inherited the father’s quickness 
| of perception. Gentle in her manner, Edith 
| had acquired “that caressing and exquisite 
grace, never bold, ever present, which just a 
| few women possess.’’ She had seen but little 
| of the world, and that during a few weeks of 
| the previous winter, when on a visit to some 
| fashionable cousins in New York, where a gay 
| life was broken in upon by the illness of her 
| beloved aunt, and Edith hastened willingly 
from the vortex into which she was about to 
plunge, to spend many weary, anxious hours 
at her bedside. A gracious Providence spared 
her, and the summer found her restored fully 
to health, and Edith dearer to her than ever. 
Sorrow had beautified, her heart, and, though 
she often wept in silence over the grave of her 
**broken idol,’’ buried where no eye could see 
it, to her whom God had given to set her affec- 
tions upon she found her happiness in giving 
pleasure. Of rare beauty in youth, the silver- 
| streaked hair lent a quaintness ever pleasing to 
the sweet, mild face, and the calm, dignified 
bearing spoke plainly of that ‘repose which 
| stamps the house of Vere de Vere,’’ and as she 
approached and received Edith’s kiss, youth’s 
| beauty met its kin. 

Seating mri and waiting to get breath to 
| answer her niecé’s many questions (for she had 
| been to the post-office, and her hand held seve- 
| ral letters), she threw aside her bonnet, and, 
| with a merry look, said: “Edith, how would 
| you like to go away for a few weeks?” 

“And leave you alone, auntie ?’’ 

“No, not alone, for your Aunt Helen has 

| long wished to visit us, and writes me, this 
morning, she is coming on Wednesday. But 

| the reason I ask you is that my old friend, Mrs. 
Mason—’’ 

| ““Oh, I remember her,” said Edith. 

| 


Whereupon her aunt playfully suggested 
she should keep her “ unruly member’’ quiet. 

‘“‘Barkis is willin’.’’ and she threw herself 
| down at her feet, and assumed a most interested 
attitude. 

‘Has written to ask me for my ‘Sunbeam,’ 
and, as she is to.be several weeks at Narragan- 
| set, thinks the change would be beneficial, and 
| I think your cheeks are not as red as usual.”’ 
| ‘Yes, they are, dear aunt. I am perfectly 
| well, and need nothing. But I will not be a 
| hypocrite; I was just starting a wish to go 

to some—well, not fashionable place, but just 
| somewhere to ‘sail in’ (excuse me, auntie; I 
| feel funny to-day!) those pretty specimens of 
| French plumage Aunt Marshall presented to 
| your peacock of a niece last week. But I want 
you to go too.”’ 
| ‘TJ cannot, my dear; I do not love the sea 
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now,” and she sighed, ‘‘and the gay world has 
no attraction for me; but Mrs. Mason is a 
charming woman, and you cannot fail to be 


happy with her; so run to Bridget, and have | 


her get your dresses ir order, for you leave in 
two days, so have not much time. I know 
hat you young birds require.”’ 

Away flew the delighted girl; the seashore 


had been her great desire ; to hear the roaring | 


of the wild ocean, and sit on the beach and let 
the waves come nearer and nearer, had been a 
portion of her suppressed wish. “And to 
think,’? mused she, “‘how soon my wish is to 
be realized! I don’t want to leave Aunt Alice 
exactly, and yet I am confident I shall have so 
much pleasure.” 

How carelessly we go forth to meet our fate! 

“‘Indade, an’, Miss Edie, it is misilf that is 
glad far ye, to be able to be showin’ off thim 
foine Frinch figaries, and jist be as foine as the 
best av thim! Ah, yer had a right now to be 
as illigant as thim foine cuzins, wid all their 
false hair and foine doins! Good luck ter ye, 
and it’s Bridget Flannigan that’li spare no 
elbow-grease on yer white mooslins, my honey.”’ 


Bridget was a privileged character; had been | 


brought up since childhood in the family, and 
had helped to bring Edith safely through all 
the “‘ills childhood’s flesh is heir to,” and had 
the family interest thoroughly in her Hibernian 
heart. 


Dresses were folded, all the available finery | 


turned into use and safely gleposited in the 
trunk. Edith danced gayly up and down stairs, 
waiting to chat a minute with her bird, to pat 
old Carlo so vigorously on the head that he 
winked, and wondered what his always gentle 
mistress could mean, and to embrace her aunt 
twenty times during the day, with a fervor 
quite remarkable, persisting she should be un- 
happy without her, and should inundate her 
with letters. 

“Don’t think me heartless, auntie,’ she 
would repeat, and another kiss, and she would 
be up stairs in a bound, arranging a bow or 
sash, or turning over in her somewhat erratic 
mind the possibility of making “‘ things do.” 

All was finally accomplished, and the little 
blue furnished room almost showed its sense of 
desertion. The ornaments were covered, the 
pretty cover and cushion concealed, and a 
** good-by’”’ look seemed in everything. 

Brightly dawned the morning ; the trunk was 
brought down, and, as Edith clung fondly to 
her aunt’s neck, she forced back the tears that 
would flow, smiled through them, and jumped 
hastily into the coach, receiving in the back of 
her head a slipper that superstitious Bridget 
felt it her duty to hurl, thereby interfering with 
the pose of the turban so jauntily set, and to 
the infinite amusement of all. Very prettily 
she looked, too, in her costume of yellow linen, 
neatly and trimly made; and so thought a cer- 
tain Harry Laight, who, as one of her old 


friends, had come to escort her to the station, 
| and gave her a touching bunch of forget-me- 
nots as he bade her ‘‘Good-by.’’ 

‘“‘ Any new arrivals, Miss Patty?’ said Belle 
Walworth, the belle of the ‘‘ No-Name House,”’ 
Narraganset, as she tripped gayly up the steps, 
| en route from the bath, and joined a group of 
young men and maidens who were following 
the usual lucrative occupation of doing nothing. 

“Rivals and arrivals, too,’’ replied Miss 
| Patty, with a knowing nod. 
| Now Miss Patty Peters had been a frequenter 
of this sea-girt shore ever since its discovery, 
| and no one had ever dared to guess how long 
ago that was. She knew the name of every 
one who came and went; how much money 
| the men were worth; and who the heiresses 
| were; and as to genealogy, why she knew the 
| pedigree of every one from Adam down! But 
| Miss Patty was one of that almost obsolete 
| class that can keep a secret, and so many a 
confession found its way to her ears, and many 
a woe found a willing hospital in her sympa- 
thizing breast, so all listened when she made an 
announcement. 

“Why who is it?” ‘Man or woman?” 
“Tell us now, dear Miss Patty,’ and visions 
| of new conquests arose in Belle’s ‘mind's 
eye,” and Horace Wharton bit his lip. 

“Tt is only a young lady,’ said Miss Patty, 
nonchalantly, and resumed her crocheting. 

**T’d like to know who she is and where she 
comes from’’— . 

‘Hush !’”’ said Miss Patty, ‘‘there she is!” 
as Mrs. Mason and our friend Edith stepped on 
the piazza. 

“TI want a good look at her,’’ said Belle, 
| before I bring down my colors. She don’t 

look very ‘swell’ any way.”’ 

Belle was from New York, and thought her- 
self ‘“‘swell.’’ A dashing brunette, with a fine 
figure, flashing black eyes, rich, sang well, 
aged twenty-five, and decidedly asserting in 
her style. Proud of her captives, and the last 

| among this class she reckoned Horace Whar- 
| ton, whose handsome, manly face, elegant 
| manner, and as society recorded not empty 
| pockets, made him a most desirable “parti” in 
_ her eyes. 

| “Has she got any stamps?” drawled Joe 
| Murray, as he raised an eye-glass and adjusted 
| it in one of his colorless orbs. 

| Joe was also from the Metropolis ; his pater- 
| nal having amassed a large fortune in stocks, 
| permitted his brainless offspring to flourish 
extensively—sport a huge gold chain, import 
his clothing, and try to bea man! and succeed- 
ing after Darwin! 

‘“*Hasn’t much style; pretty picture face 
though,” condescendingly remarked Mattie 
Dayton, who was engaged, and her lover hav- 
ing gone abroad for a short season, feared no 
infringing on her rights. 





“What do you think, Mr. Wharton?” asked 
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Belle. ‘1 know you'll be the first one pre- | music—that is where J have him. Say, Miss 


sented. You’re always rushing after new 


people ; but then you do come back to your | 


premiers amours, for which I give you credit,” 
and she flashed her great eyes most bewitch- 
ingly. 

“I’m not prepared to give an opinion yet, 
Miss Belle. Mrs. Mason, who is a relative of 
mine, told me this morning she expected a 
young lady to visit her, and wished to present 
me. I think her name is Clayson. I did not 
think much about it, to tell the truth,” and he 
glanced back at her. 

“IT don’t know the name in society. Never 
met her anywhere,” returned Belle; ‘‘but she 
must be somebody, or Mrs. Mason would not 
matronize her I should think, but then new 
stars are always appearing in society’s firma- 
ment,’ and Belle tossed her head and forgot 
her father had been a grocer’s boy. 

“You cannot but say she is pretty,” said 
Horace. 

“I’m not afraid of her, though yellow-haired 
girls are considered ‘the thing,’ since Owen 
Meredith says so much about being ‘strangled 


to death with her golden locks,’’’ and she | 


fastened more firmly the chignon that was 


pinned on. 
“1 wonder if that is all her own hair?” said 


Julia Evans, an ugly creature with an unusually | 


large crop of red, wiry hair, that she always 
displayed after the bath. 

“Pshaw! Mrs. Mason is coming for you, 
Mr. Wharton,”’ remarked Belle, as that lady 
advanced and requested his escort. 

“Young ladies, I hope to present you al! to 
my friend. She is a stranger here, and knows 
no one.”’ 

‘‘Very happy,’’ murmitred the young angels, 
and waited to witness Horace’s presentation 
at this new shrine. 

It was performed in his usual graceful style, 
and received with some slight embarrassment 
on Edith’s part, who was naturally aware tlie 
eyes of the party were on her. But her pre- 
sence of mind deserted her not in this trying 
moment. She soon forgot the situation, and 
with Mrs. Mason’s assistance, was, in a short 
time, chatting gayly away in her usual unaf- 
fected style, and put quite at her ease by Hor- 
ace’s attentive, interested manner, which men 
of the world assume so matchlessly. 

“‘He hoped he should have the pleasure of 
showing her the beauties of Narraganset. 
Would she allow him to escort her to the rocks ? 
It would be granting him a favor.” 

What woman, dear reader, can fail to yield 
an affirmative to a simple request put in that 
way, especially when a pair of eyes looked so 
much, even though it were a first meeting? 

“T should think he must be taken,’’ said 
Belle; “he stays so long, and is gazing up at 
her as if he had never seen a woman before. 
I wonder if she sings? He is awfully fond of 
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Patty, does she sing ?’’ 

“You can most likely find out all about her 
fron Mr. Wharton, Miss Belle; he seems to 
like the information he is getting pretty well, 
and will, perhaps, retail some of it.’’ 

Belle was no favorite with Miss Peters, and 
the steady flirtation she had been keeping up 
with Horace did not agree with her ideas, es- 
pecially as she had done the same with Miss 
Peters’s pet cousin and prime favorite, Tom 
Lawrence, during the past winter, and then 
renounced him, and rumor said ‘want of 


| money”’ was the cause. 


“‘T mean to go over and be presented. It 


|; wont be out of the way, as Mrs. Mason is 


| there. 


Let us both go, Mattie,” said Belle, 
who could stand no longer the captivation she 
feared was gaining ground. 

So, joining the trio, Belle assumed her most 
elegant and gracious manner, begged Mrs. 
Mason would make them acquainted. Horace, 
tov polite to look annoyed, offered them chairs, 
and they all joined in a merry chat. Belle, 
very loquacious, ‘‘should be so happy to bathe 
with Miss Clayson ; hoped she would find Nar- 
raganset delightful,” etc., until the dressing 
bell ended the conversation, and they parted 
to prepare for dinner. 

Edith was supremely happy, Mrs. Mason 
| doing all in her power for her pleasure. How 
| She enjoyed the delicious morning bath! And 
| what a funny sight it is to see the different 

styles of costumes (which never were known 
| to enhance the beauty of the wearer) as one 

after another emerges from the bath-house, 
screened by the friendly bathing hat, that so 
| effectually conceals from view the pretty and 
| young, or old and plain countenance beneath ! 
| How the spirits wax gay as the merry dancing 
waves dash over us! Three or four joily 
maidens in a row, jumping up and down to 
catch the next big wave, and welcoming some 
strong swain, who, shaking the salt water 
from his dripping locks (and looking not as 
handsome as when an hour later he appears in 
| purple and fine linen), comes to the rescue. 
Timid creatures, who shriek wildly as the 
| waves, who are “no respecter of persons,’’ 
| half strangle them; and then the dash out of 
the water, when anxious to escape the curious 
gaze of those uncharitable wretches who will 
sit on the beach and criticise and descant upon 
the beauty or imperfections of the bathers, 
| they make a frantic rush and precipitate them- 
| selves breathless into the bath-house. Toilets 
rapidly made, they soon appear with locks 

(those who have them do) flying to the wind, 
| a refreshing beverage of some kind, and a rest 
| before dinner. ‘Then the rocks for the after- 
| noon, where many a tale is told, and many a 
| cheek has flushed, and many a heart been won. 
Home to supper, and then the moonlight. 
' Where does that naughty moon more emphati- 
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. cally assert her sway than at the seashore, 


when, to the tune of the waves, she makes 
lovers sigh and breathe their vows, and ladies’ 
ears to hear them? 

And so the days sped by, Edith gaining in 
favor with all save Belle, who treated her with 
supreme indifference, for was not Horace 
usually to be found at her side, reading with 


or to her, much to Belle’s disgust, and the | 


anxiety of ‘‘lookers on here in Vienna’’ for the 
result. Beardless youths and men of older 
growth strove for the amusement of the ladies, 
and Edith’s power of pleasing gained her the 
devotion of all, while Belle did not hesitate to 
inform Horace that “ Edith Clayson was a 
pretty good flirt for a novice. 
more than twenty, and I hear she had left a 
lover at home. Mattie Dayton had a letter 
from a friend at Edgewood, who said a certain 
Harry Laight was always looking for news 
from his ‘turtle dove’ who is at the seashore. 
He had better look after her, or he will be ‘too 


I believe she is | 


late,’’’ and Belle laughed loudly, and looked | 


around for applause, which she got, for she 
was called witty. 

“Miss Edith is certainly very charming,” 
said Horace, “and isremarkably well-informed, 








| Marys, ete., and Arthurs and Georges, etc., all 


singularly finding the right one. The wagons 
were rapidly filling up, one after another, and 
several pretty pony phaetons stood ready for 
their owners. Among them was Belle’s. 

‘““Mr. Wharton, may I drive you?’ she 
called to Horace, who was handing the well- 
filled baskets to the commissary. 

“Thank you, Miss Belle! I am obliged to 
ride with the provisions, having been elected 
to that honorable office, otherwise I should be 
delighted to accept so fair an escort ; but won’t 
you take Miss Edith in one seat?”’ 

“I don't care to drive a girl, Mr. Wharton,” 
and sotto voce, ‘‘ Neither do I intend to save her 
from being escorted by that insufferable Will 
Forsythe. She hates him, and 1 won’t accom- 
modate her. Here, Mr. Murray, take my gui- 
tar and jump into my chariot!’’ which the 
fortunate Joe was not slow in doing, and she 
cracked her whip and off they dashed, un- 
heeding Horace’s injunction to ‘‘all start to- 
gether.”’ 

A few miles and they had reached the woods, 
and were all in wild confusion. Nature had 


employed her best artists for the occasion, and 
| shrieks of laughter, snatches of song and merry 


but she talks so little of herself, and so kindly | 


ef every one else, that she certainly shows 
wonderful tact for one so young.” 


“That accounts for Mr. Wharton’s devotion | 


on the altar of Clayson. 
mon amé, but ‘always be off with the old love,’ 
you know,” and she sang, 
“Oh, I could be happy with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away,” 
trying to make a joke of her ill nature. 

Apparently not noticing the remarks, Horace 
continued :— 

‘** A picnic for to-morrow, ladies ! all must be 
ready. Bathe early, and appear to us on the 
piazza at 10 A.M., sharp! Gentlemen to see 
to the provisions ; ladies to set the table, flirt, 
and be, as usual, agreeable.” 

‘How splendid!’ ‘What fun!’ etc. etc., 
was heard on all sides, and an immediate 
rushing of young men, maidens, and children 
took place, and a grand commotion as to “‘ who 
should go with who,’’ “what they should 
wear,”’ and nothing was talked of during the 
evening but the enchanting plan for to-mor- 
row’s pleasure. 

The sun was ready long before the fair ones, 
who, however, appeared in time, fully equipped 
in the most coquettish of costumes, surmounted 
by the “‘cunningest love’ of a round hat. 
Wild roses, blue feathers, black velvet stream- 
ers, and ribbons of every shade and hue lent 
an Arcadian beauty to the pretty creatures, 
who held such sway over their attendant 
swains. Pretty Elsie Greene made glad the 
heart of Tom Prince, whose entire summer 
had been spent under her magic influence ; 
and there were any number of Helens and 


Well, don voyage, | 





voices filled the air. Some slyly sauntering off 
two and two, and the picnie was fairly inaugu- 
rated. Horace was everywhere, helping every 
one, begging Belle to “‘sing just once for him,”’ 
but quietly keeping an eye on Edith, at whose 
feet sat several admiring swains, and when 
one twisted a pretty wreath and placed it on 
her head, he watched a little anxiously for fear 
his awkward hands should visit her golden 
locks too roughly. 

‘“‘Nymph of the woods, spare thy spells!” 
said he, and a glanceof admiration shot from 
his handsome eyes, and sent a slight flush over 
Edith’s happy face. 

“‘Becomingly disposed ‘round her all beau- 


| teous pericranium,’”’ said Belle, sarcastically. 
’ . 
“Don’t let your head run away with your 


heart, Miss Edith. Take the advice of one 
who has had that article nearly made callous 
by the wiles of those inevitable necessities 
known to Christian ears as men. Don’t trust 
them. I wear an invisible sign on my fore- 
head, ‘No trust here!’”’ 

‘That comes from too confiding a disposition, 
possibly, Miss Belle. There are no hearts in 
this game, 1 fancy ; it is only ‘make believe,’ ”’ 
and Edith walked slowly off with Will Forsythe, 
who looked so pretty in his new straw blue- 
trimmed hat, and immaculate white linen suit, 
and most becoming was it to the woman-like 
complexion and pale biue eyes, while the in- 
cipient moustache and sides gave a misty Indian 
summer expression to his countenance. 

He was madly in love with Edith. Her 
childish ways and funny sayings had quite 
captivated him, and he trembled for fear the 
words he wanted so much to say would find no 
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willing listener, for as he had placed the 
wreath on her head, he had whispered most 
pathetically :— 

‘I wish they were orange-blossoms!’’ And 
she laughingly replied :— 

‘“‘ J would rather they were oranges ; they are 
more satisfying, and I could eat my best friend 
at present, or take a bite out of yonder oak.”’ 

His heart sank, and he thought, ‘There is 
no romance in that.’’ Belle was in high 
spirits. Ilorace had renewed his devotion, and 
Edith was safely moored, she cared not where, 
and she sang song after song, and Horace at 
her side toyed idly with the ribbons of her 
dress, and said the pretty things he knew so 
well how to say ; but his thoughts—where were 
they? 

If we only knew how “near, and yet how 
far,’’ are those with whom we laugh and talk 
often, would we commit ourselves as we are 
apt todo? The truth was, Edith exercised an 
influence over Horace he had never known 
before. Her cultivated mind; her ever gentle, 
unobtrusive manner; her seeming forgetful- 
ness of self, had first wakened his admiration, 
and was rapidly arousing his love. 

Men of the world can love, reader. Beauty 
always attracts, but does not always retain. 
An undefined something exerts a magnetic 
power frequently when one least expects it, 
and so it was in Horace’s case. Belle Wal- 
worth had won his admiration. Her fine ap- 
pearance, rich voice, and savoir-faire were all 
calculated to please a man of his calibre. But 
he had discovered her to be selfish, politic, and 
worldly, and such a@ woman could not make 
him happy ; he was therefore thankful matters 
had gone no further. 

Luncheon soon called the stray ones together, 
and to Horace’s management was due the 
‘just a little earlier’? hour. He did not like 
to have Edith so long away. He was not 
jealous, but had conciliated Belle, and wanted 
Edith a little to himself. She was looking so 
saucy, too, as she thanked him merrily for 
calling them to the rural feast. 

“T am a very substantial creature, Mr. 
Wharton, and need the necessary refreshing 


occasionally. Shall I horrify you if I ask for | 


an unlimited supply of sandwiches? There 
are beautiful rocks, and falls, and dells all 
around, but I found the pangs of hunger be- 
ginning to gnaw.” 

‘* Devour these rose-leaves, fairy,’’ said Hor- 
ace, as he handed her a huge plate of colossal 
biscuits. 

“‘O Mr. Forsythe! give Miss Walworth this 
shawl, won’t you’’’ upon which request being 


granted, Horace leaped into the seat by her | 


side, and began scientifically discussing the 
merits of sandwiches and the delights of pic- 
nies, but thinking a thousand things he dared 
not say. 

“How well Miss Walworth sings!’’ said 
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Edith. ‘Call her over here, or shall we go to 
her ?”’ 

‘““As you please, Miss Edith, but we are 
nicely placed, and either case involves my get- 
ting up,’”’ and he laughed carelessly. 

‘Selfish creature!’’ she replied. ‘‘It was 
only for your own amusement I requested the 
change. You are so fond of music, and I do 
not sing.”’ 

‘“‘T nevertheless like the music of your voice, 
and Mrs. Mason says you do siig.”’ 

‘Only for myself, and that in the seclusion 
of my ‘own vine and fig-tree.’”’ 

‘Well, talk, then; I want to be amused.”’ 

“Tcan’t. I want to be talked to.” 

“‘T would give you a ‘talking to’ if I dared, 
for flirting with Will Forsythe,’’ playfully re- 
joined Horace. 

“How do you know I flirted? and by what 
right should you take me to task, Sir Knight of 
the classic name ?”’ 

“Only the right of friendship I hoped I had 
gained, but, seriously, I felt annoyed you 
should be martyred into having him first as an 
escort, and finally to the exclusion of others to 
monopolize you.” 

“IT don’t acknowledge the monopoly, Mr. 
Wharton. That his attractions are limited I 
confess, but he was kind and polite; and hav 
ing no reason for refusing his attentions, I en. 
dured—I mean accepted them.”’ 

‘Won't you take those flowers from your 
hair? They have a faded look, and if you are 
to be ‘under the daisies,’ let them be fresh 
ones, ‘ Marguerite,’ ’’ and he placed his wreath 
on the golden crowned head, and crushed the 
faded one in his hand, and threw it into the 
bushes out of sight. ‘‘If I borrow Miss Belle’s 
guitar, will you sing to me just once?”’ 

‘*Well, bring me the lute, and 1 will convinee 
you I am a poor warbler.” 

Having procured the guitar, he suggested:— 

**As you are so modest about singing, sup- 
pose we adjourn to the dell yonder.” 

‘‘Very well, but not till I have taken a taste 
of the lemonade Mrs. Mason is kind enough to 
bring me. It is delicious nectar, and receive 
my thanks; we are off for a walk.” 

‘Be careful! This is dangerous ground!’’ 
and she laughed, and looked wistfully after 
the two who were yielding to influences. 

‘What a lovely spot! Babbling brook, 
mossy rock, shady trees, waterfalls, and every- 
thing made to order, just as we want it!’’ ex- 
claimed Edith, and sure enough, there was one 
of nature’s kindest inventions for the promoe- 
tion of—friendship! A moss-covered rock, 
with a friendly oak to lean against ; and, seat- 
ing herself, with her cavalier by her side, she 
| was soon singing in a clear, sweet voice, the 
| songs she only sang ‘“‘at home.’’ Purposely 
| she avoided songs of sentiment, and the ‘‘ Nor- 

mandy Maid” was her first effort. 
{| ** You have a delicious voice, and it is a sin 
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to deprive your friends of hearing it,’’ said 
Horace. 

‘**I am self-taught, and scarcely dare venture 
to raise it in the hearing of the cultivated taste 
of the day. My cousins in New York, who 
sing exquisitely, say I have nostyle, and ought 
to take lessons, so I only sing for Aunt Alice. 
But I love music, oh, so much!’’ 

** Another song, then.’’ And she sang on, 
simply because she could not help it, and as 
her voice rose sweeter and higher, Horace 
drank in every note, and forgot all, save the 
little witch at whose feet he reclined. He 
longed to express his thoughts. ‘Not yet,’’ 
whispered a voice. The song ceased. She 
laid down the guitar, and a silence both felt 
and neither dared to break came upon them. 

“*How spooney you two do look !”’ and Belle, 
leaning on the arm of Joe Murray, reminded 
them of their existence. ‘But, Mr. Wharton, 
allow me to remark that gurgling streams may 
be beneficial to sentiment, but it is anything 
bat improving to lutes! Be kind enough to 
rescue mine from a watery grave, and when 
next you play the troubadour, be careful.” 

Horace jumped on his feet just in time to 
prevent the neglected instrument receiving an 
untimely bath, and presented it to its owner 
with ‘“‘Ten thousand pardons. I did not per- 
ceive it,’’ and one of his best bows and gracious 
smiles. 

The ringing of the loud beli to ‘muster 
forces’ ended the various ¢ts-d-t°tes, and to 
Belle’s intense delight Horace offered to drive 
lier home, and, mounted in their respective 
vehicles, the merry party left the rocks and 
trees to their own communion. 

It had been a bright, happy day. Such was 
the verdict of all except Belle, who was not as 
enthusiastic as usual, but too proud to own it. 
And after a short walk on the piazza, she re- 
tired early to her room. Edith joined a party 
of friends for a dance, and Horace, giving his 
arm to Mrs. Mason, wandered towards the 
shore and seemed pensive. 

‘Cousin Mary, do you believe in love at first 
sight?”’ 

‘Not exactly, but I think first impressions 
exercise a great influence. Why do you 
ask ?”’ 

‘Well, I suppose I may as well confide in 
you, so here goes! I’ve trotted around this 
world considerably ; had many a ‘dream of fair 
women ;’ am nearly thirty years old ; and here 
I come down to this place to lose my head and 
heart with that little protégé of yours.” 

“With my Edith? Why, Horace! Ithought 
Miss Walworth had been the winner. Appear- 
ances certainly indicated it.’’ 

“No, dear cousin. I met Belle Walworth 
on her own ground. We played the same 
game, and I know we are neither of us the 
worse for it. Belle is a thorough flirt, and we 
understand each other I think.’ 








“Edith has not spoken of you, except in a 
general way, but she is a woman any man 
might be proud to win.’’ 

‘*T know it, and I hope I shall be able to 
win her.” 

“God bless you, my boy! You have my 
best wishes for success. I must look after my 
charge,”’ and she returned to the house, heard 
Edith had retired with a headache, so sought 
her room, and found her sitting at her window, 
looking out on the sea, the tell-tale moon re- 
vealing traces of tears on her cheeks. 

‘* Homesick, darling?’’ she asked. 

‘Oh, no, dear! I had a lazy fit, fancy. I 
found all my friends dispersed, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Walworth, and she seemed so little 
inclined to talk, I left her. She evidently 
dislikes me, though she can have no reason, 
surely.” 

**Certainly not, Edith ; but young ladies who 
are belles are apt to be indifferent to their own 
sex.”” 

They talked over the beauty of the nicht, 
the pleasures of the day, and before parting 
Mrs. Mason added :— 

“T am glad you have been so happy here. 
Take care of that heart of yours. Somebody 
may ask for it some time.”’ 

‘No fear of that for a long time yet. I must 
Jearn to smile at its bruises ; most women have 
to.”” and with a good-night kiss, they sepa- 
rated. 

“Our last day here comes to-morrow,” 
thought Horace, as he wandered to a remote 
corner of the piazza, and seating himself, tilted 
back his chair, drew his hat over his eyes, and 
prepared to meditate, when the voice of Belle 
woke him from his reverie. From the sound, 
he was evidently in front of her apartment, 
and could not well avoid hearing. 

“What a bold piece that Edith Clayson is, 
Mattie!’ said she. ‘‘So artless with it, too! 
Why, do you know she would not sing before 
us all to-day, but must retire to a shady nook, 
and play the wild note warbler toa murmuring 
stream accompaniment. And Horace is lead- 
ing her such a dance!’ and she laughed loudiy. 
““O Mattie, it is too funrty to see her listening 
with all her ears to what he has said to a hun- 
dred just such chits!”’ 

‘Belle, I shall think you jealous,’’ said Mat- 
tie, ‘“‘and I thought you too accomplished a 
flirt for that. You are certainly not in love 
with him yourself?” 

“Oh, my no! not exactly that; but he has 
really seemed serious with me this time, and I 
might get to like him, you know. Perhaps he 
wants to pique me!”’ 

‘“‘Shouldn’t wonder if he did, Belle ; men are 
very odd. Why before I was engaged to 
George, he tried the indifferent several times. 
So go to sleep, Belle; it will come all right,” 
yawned Mattie, who was evidently a sleepy 





listener. 




















After this forcible illustration of the impru- 
dence of eaves-dropping, Horace relinquished 
the occupation and retired. 

“We must improve the last day here,” said 
Mrs. Mason the next morning. ‘It is delight- 
fully cool, so after the bath and dinner we will 
drive to Point Judith, take our tea at D 3, 
and enjoy a last walk on the rocks.” 

The programme was carried out, and as the 
moon rose as it were out of the seaand dropped 











myriads of diamonds in her wake, she shed | 
} . . ’ ‘ 
| parlor adorned with Aunt Alice's best tasie 


her radiance on the little party in whose 
hearts were regrets they should part so soon, 
The white sails flitted to and fro, and the clear, 
soft air sent forth sounds of music from the 
voices of the little groups gathered here and 
there. Mrs. Mason had most accommodatingly 
joined one of them, leaving Horace and Edith 
to themselves. She had been singing to him, 
and when she ceased, they talked abstractedly 
of the place and people. At last Horace ven- 
tured :— 

‘“‘T am sorry to have you go, Miss Edith.” 

“Blessings brighten as they take their flight, 
Mr. Wharton,” she tried to say merrily. 

‘*] wonder when we shall meet again ?” 

“**Tt may be for years, and it may be for- 
ever,’’’ she answered, quoting from her last 
song. 

‘*T should be sorry to think so. 
you sadly.”’ 

“There are many to take my place. Most 
of the young ladies remain. I may see you in 


I shall miss 
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“Oh, how kind! I dreaded to break it to 
Aunt Alice alone.”’ 

The next morning they were off. ‘‘Good- 
byes” had been said, conjectures made, but no 
one knew anything for certain, and in a few 
days it was forgotten. 

Aunt Alice was delighted to see them, and 
welcomed them warmly. ‘‘My cousin, Horace 
Wharton, Miss Clayson!’’ and a startled look 


| came over the happy face, but she shook his 


hand warmly, and they entered the pretty 


for their reception. Edith sat down at her 
aunt’s feet and prattled away about how glad 
she was to see her, her happy visit, ete. 

‘‘How wonderfully well you are looking, 


| Edith!’ and Aunt Alice patted her head. 


the winter,” and the voice faltered, and as she | 
stooped to pick up something, the little white | 
hand was raised to clear away a mist that | 


dimmed her vision. Horace’s quick eye saw it. 

“Edith!” he exclaimed, and his voice had a 
hollow sound, ‘“‘are you really sorry to leave 
me?’’ 

“*T am really sorry,’ 
emnly. 

“Then listen to me, Edith. 
man never loved before—madly, wildly. Tell 
me you will be mine ‘for years and forever,’ ”’ 
and one strong arm was around her, and the 
little head fell just where it should have done, 
on the broad shoulder that was there to receive 
it, and he raised the shining curls that dropped 


she said, almost sol- 


' 


T love you as | 


“Such roses as you have in your cheeks! 
You make me feel young again.’”’ And to 
Horace: ‘‘ Are youason of my old friend John 
Wharton, of Boston, and nephew of Horace 
who was lost at sea twenty years ago?’ and 
the lip quivered slightly. 

“T am, Miss Clayson, a poor representative 
of that honored name.” 

“‘ Let me welcome you, then, for his sake as 
well as your own,” and she leaned forward to 
suit the action to the word. 

“Just a little for Edith’s, too,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Mason, who modestly retired from the 
scene. 

‘‘Yes, for mine, and yours, and all of ours,’’ 
Edith found courage to say, and in Aunt Al- 
ice’s mind a new light dawned. 

““My darlings !”’ 

Can the sea give up its dead? No, but the 
memory of departed days makes the present a 
delight. Aunt Alice had found in Edith’s 
love, peace. Happy was the little party that 
surrounded their cosey tea-table that calm 
September, evening. Long into the “ wee 
sma”’ hours did Aunt Alice and Mrs. Mason 
revive the stories of their girlhood, and the 
low voices of Edith and Horace as they said 
their ‘‘good-night’’ in the porch, brought back 
to her the days of her youth, when the one for 


| whom Horace was named had whispered in 


| tune. 


to conceal her blushes, and imprinted his first | 


kiss on its pale surface. 

And here we leave them. Good Mrs. Mason 
received them as they ascended the steps of 
the hotel :— 

“Naughty girl! All your packing todo!” 
Their happy faces told the tale, and with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand for Horace, she placed 
her arm around Edith and led her to her room, 
when she was violently seized by that young 
lady, who laughed and cried alternately. ‘I 
knew it, Edith! I am so happy! You have 
my best wishes. I shall make my long-prom- 
ised visit to your aunt, and will go to Edgewood 
with Horace and yourself to-morrow.”’ 


her ears “the same old story to the same oid 

Belle Walworth found in Tom Lawrence the 
love she had looked for, a large fortune having 
been left him by an obliging relative who 
shuffled off his mortal coil exactly at the right 
time; and ere the winter snows had capped 
the pines of Edgewood, Edith had changed her 
name for one which was evidently the intention 
of Fate. 


THE manner of giving shows the character of 
the giver more than the gift itself.—Lavater. 

THE intoxication of anger, like that of the 
grape, shows us to others, but hides us from 
ourselves. 
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THAT NURSE. 

“But, John,” said I, ‘* how do you like her? 
Don't you think she is very strange ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, very strange,” replied my hus- 
band, without looking up from his paper; 
“‘very strange, indeed. What is so strange, 
my dear Mary?” 

I do think men are the most provoking crea- 
tures in the world. Here I had been talking 
to my husband one-half hour, and I don’t 
believe he had heard one word. But it would 
never do to scold; I had been married two 
years, and knew better than that. I resolved 
to strategize. 

“John,” I exclaimed, “ Aunt Rachel is com- 
ing to spend a few weeks with us. Ain't you 
glad?”’ Now, I knew that of all John’s rela- 
tives, male or female, Aunt Rachel was his 
especial dislike. She had resolutely opposed 
our marriage ; then his going to housekeeping 
with that little chit of a doll, that knew no 
more about domestic affairs than a baby, until 
John had pronounced her a regular scold. 

“What!” exclaimed John, dropping his pa- 
perand meerschaum both on thecarpet. “ Aunt 
tachel coming! then l’llleave! ‘When Greek 
meets Greek—’ ”’ 

“Oh, well,” said I, interrupting him, “she 
will not be here for the next six months. But, 
John, I do wish you would put up your paper 
and that horrid pipe, and listen to me.” 

It was quite a master-stroke of domestic 
policy. He turned pale at the bare mention of 
Aunt Rachel. I knew I eould manage him. 
His pipe, that meerschaum abomination he had 
been so assiduously coloring, before meals, be- 
tween meals, and after meals, in bed and out 
of bed, was put aside, the paper laid down, and 
my point was gained. 

‘** John, dear,” said I, after a silence, ‘‘I was 
talking about that nurse of Dick’s.”’ 

“Oh, I suppose,”’ said John, caressing “that 
pipe,’”’ ‘you mean the late domestic acquisi- 
tion, who a@ts as Dick’s housekeeper.”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said. “I thought she was very 
odd.”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear, what do you mean by being 





to the room after having left it but a few mo- 
ments, I found her kneeling by the bedside, 
her face resting on the pillow, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break. There is some mys- 
tery about it, Iam sure.’’ 

“Now, that is the way you women always 
talk about anything you don’t understand. 
‘Some mystery,’ indeed,” said John. ‘“ Like 
enough Dick reminds her of some lost son of 
hers. She is just the delicate, sensitive crea- 
ture to be deeply affected by such a thing.” 

“It may be so,” I replied, slowly, “but I 
think not. How very attentive she is to Dick! 
Poor Dick! if he only had a wife to care for 
him !”’ 

“Why, Mary,” exclaimed my husband, 
‘‘what are you talking about?” 

“Talking about? Why, about Dick’s not 
having a wife,” said I. 

*‘Do you mean to say that you never heard 
the history of Dick’s unfortunate marriage? 
Well, if thatain’t strange! Why, Mary, where 
is all your curiosity? I thought you would 
have found that out long ago. But, now I 
come to think of it, I am not so much surprised, 
for there were only a few of us that knew any- 
thing of the affair. Dick bound me to secresy, 
and of course he would never say anything 


| about it; it was like tearing open a wound 


with him, poor fellow !” 

*“Now, John, do tell me all about it, and you 
may smoke as much as you like’’—confident 
that by this act of martyrdom I would learn 
the history of Dick’s unfortunate marriage. 

‘Well, you see,’’ said John, after filling my 
eyes with smoke till the tears started, “it hap- 
pened while Dick was down South. When 


| living in Charleston he became acquainted with 


a Mr. Ashburton, proud as could be, but no 
money, as he had failed in business about a 
year previous. Ashburton had a beautiful 
daughter, who inherited all her father’s pride 
and Jove of display. Dick saw Lillian Ashbur- 
ton, and at once fell in love with her, as 
many before him had done, for she was the 
reigning belle of that city. To make a long 


| story short, Dick was accepted, after a court- 


very odd?” said John, in his provokingly cool | 


manner. ‘That odd personage,’ continued 
he, ‘‘as you insist upon calling her, strikes me 
as being a very respectable, unobtrusive, young 
old lady, somewhat eccentric, it may be, said 


eccentricity being marked by great fondness | 
for green spectacles, about two sizes too large, | 
and white crape caps; otherwise I regard her | 


as quite useful, if not ornamental.”’ 
‘*But she is very peculiar, John; her dress 


ship of about six months, and was shortly 
afterwards married. Then, too late, did he 
discover his mistake, poor fellow! Lillian 
had given him her hand only—had made her- 
self a sacrifice to please her father, who by 
the marriage had been enabled to resume his 
business and move in his former brilliant circle. 
Her affections had long since been given to a 
young man who resided in her city; but the 


| union was opposed by her father, on account of 


is not all that is peculiar about her; she has | 


such strange, quiet-ways. I don’t believe I 


ever heard her speak above a whisper; and 
then the first time that she came (the night 
Dick was so very sick) she acted so strangely. 
I declare I felt quite nervous ; for, on returning 


his poverty, while Dick’s wealth readily secured 
him the prize. He, poor fellow, al? the while 
ignorant of the fact that she loved another, 
was the happiest man in existence, and spared 
nothing that could contribute to her happiness. 
Well, they had been married about six months, 
when one day there was an accident of some 
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sort, and a dying man was brought into the 
house. Dick was away. As they were taking 
the body into the house, Lillian recognized it 
as that of her lover. Witha loud cry of agony, 
she threw herself upon the blood-stained 


. . . | 
corpse, and gave vent to her feelings in the | 
Dick had returned 


most heart-rending cries. 
in the meantime, and witnessed the affair. 
Then for the first time did he become aware of 
the dreadful truth that his wife loved another. 
They broke up their establishment shortly 
afterward, and he came North; nor has he 
seen her since. Poor Dick! it was a crushing 
blow, for all his affections were centred in his 


Lillian. She was a mere child in years; and | 


may God forgive her! She knew not the noble 
heart that was wearing itself out for her. 
There, that is the story of Dick’s marriage. 
What do you think of it?” 

The tears were in my eyes. And this was 
the end—a broken, weary life; this was the 
cause of all his sadness. 

‘‘ And just to think, John, that we can’t help 
him.’”’ 

“‘No,”’ said John, “we can’thelphim. But I 
have an abiding faith that it will comeall right 
yet, although I do not know why I think so.”’ 

Now, if John thought it would be all right, 
so did I, for I had the most unbounded faith in 
everything John said, and if he said it would 
all come right, I knew it would. 

As you may suppose, the story of Dick’s 
marriage drove all thoughts of the strange 
housekeeper out of my head for several days ; 
and when I did think of her, it was only to 
wonder at her quiet ways and the kind and 
attentive manner in which she performed her 
duties. 

Since my brother’s illness, John and I had 
insisted that he be removed to our house, 
where he would receive the attention he so 
much needed ; and all thoughts of the mystery 
surrounding his nurse (if, indeed, there was 
any) had disappeared, when one morning an 
event occurred which caused them to return 
with renewed force. I wanted the nurse to 
prepare some article of food for Dick. Not 
finding herin his room, I was told she had gone 
up stairs ; following her, I knocked at the door 
of her room, and, receiving no answer, pushed 
it open, but stopped short on beholding her. 

She was standing before the glass, her head 
resting upon both hands in a position of the 
most utter dejection [ever saw. To me it was 
terrible. Her cap was thrown back, and, in- 
stead of the snow-white hair I had been accus- 
tomed to see, I beheld a wealth of rich blonde 
hair that covered her head in luxuriant profu- 
sion and swept over her shoulders. 

I started back in amazement, and felt as if I 
had discovered a secret—nay, had actually 
taken possession of it. I endeavored to retire 
without disturbing her, but she turned and 
saw me. Seeing that I was discovered, I gave 


her the order for Dick’s repast, in as calm a 
| manner as possible, and without leading her 
| for a moment to suppose that I had her secret. 
She was overwhelmed with confusion, and her 
answer was barely intelligible. 

From that moment I became more than ever 
convinced that there was a mystery connected 
| with Dick’s nurse, and boldly avowed the same 

to John; taking care, however, not to inform 
| him what I had seen, lest, with his usual pre- 

cipitancy, he, in seeking to fathom it, should 
spoil what I had made up in my mind wasa 
| first-class romance that was sure to leak out 
' ere long. 

But how that nurse did trouble me, now that 
I knew she was not what she represented her- 
self to be! I became so nervous that I could 
not sleep. Ter soft step and low whisper were 
continually sounding in my ear ; and one night, 
before retiring, actually screamed, as I thought 
I discovered her sitting in my dressing-closet. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said John, 
with the utmost sang froid. 

“Oh, nothing,’ said 1; ‘I only thought I 
saw a man under the bed.” 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘1 wish you had, for you 
have been looking there and everywhere else 
long enough to have found a dozen at least.”’ 

That night I could not sleep, try as I would; 
the image of that nurse and the utterly helpless 
expression on her face was constantly before 
me; so, giving away to an impulse I could not 
control, I took a light and made my way to her 
room. There she was, sleeping quietly. But 
what a change! Her soft blonde hair floating 
around her pillow until she seemed bathed in 
a golden light. Her hands were clasped upon 
| her bosom; the wrinkles and dark skin had 
| disappeared, and in their place was a skin as 

soft and fresh as that of an infant. Her folded 

hands were fair, blue-veined, and delicate. It 

was no elderly person before me; it was a 

young girl, scarcely eighteen, but of wondrous 

beauty. Ah! here was a mystery. A slight 
ery of surprise involuntarily escaped my lips. 

She turned in her sleep uneasily. “My dar- 

ling!’ she murmured, “‘my darling, forgive and 
| love me!” 

I slowly turned from the bedside of the 
sleeping beauty, content to let the poor girl’s 
secret, whatever it might be, rest. Sleep was 
banished from my eyes, and I arose early in 
the morning, resolved not to mention a word 
of what I had seen. All of that day and the 

| next she quietly performed her duties, scarcely 
speaking, except when answering questions 
addressed her. It was terribly painful for me 
to see one suffer as she did withcut knowing 
the cause of her grief, and yet I could not, 

| without assuming an unwarrantable degree of 

curiosity, speak to her upon the subject. 

One evening after tea, John having gone 
| out, I was sitting in Dick’s room. As he was 

asleep, I had turned down the lights, and was 
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seated before the open fire, when the door | 


opened and the nurse entered. She had evi- 
dently been weeping, but from under the snow 
white hair her face shone with that wondrous 
beauty that had sostartled me. She approached, 
and taking a seat at my feet, said, not in the 


' 


low tone I was accustomed to hear, but in a 


voice of rare sweetness :— 
** Will you listen to me for a little while? I 


have a true story to tell you of the love of a | 


young girl. A true story, but oh, how sad!’’ 

‘*Please go on,’’ said I, taking her hand in 
mine. ‘I would like to hear it.” 

‘In one of our Southern cities,’ she began, 
‘‘there resided a broken-down merchant, whoin 
aseries of unfortunate speculations had plunged 
from wealth and luxury into comparative pov- 


erty. I will not say that he was a bad man, | 
| ate yearning of the old love returned with ter- 


but he was one of the class that would sacrifice 
the purest emotions before his golden idols. 
Fle had one daughter, a girl of passionately 
warm heart and good impulses; a girl such as 
the tender hand of a gentle Christian training 
might lead into a path of the noblest woman- 
hood, or a rough one blight into deformity. In 





——— Ny, gD 
his strong, tender way, to devotion; revered 
the very ground upon which she trod; bore 
with her faults and coldness as no other man 
would have done, and considered himself su- 
premely blest if in return he had succeeded in 
winning but a faint sinile of approbation. 

“She saw all this when it was too late, and 
then began to try, at least, to do her duty to 
him as a poor return for his affection. In this 
she partially succeeded; might have done so 
completely had not her old lover returned with 
specious tales and tender words, praying for a 
word of forgiveness as a coward might pray 
for an hour of life. 

‘You remember I told you she was but a 
child in years as well as experience, and if you 
blame her, you must blame her now, for as the 
false lover kneeled at her feet, all the passien- 


rible earnestness. 
““*T love you still!’ she cried. ‘I love you! 


| God forgive me for what I have done!’ 


the days of her prosperity she had met with a | 


young man who professed to love her, and at 
whose feet she poured out the whole treasure 
of her warm and passionate heart. Her father 
violently opposed their union because of his 
poverty. But what mattered that to her? 
She thought that his coming had been the per- 
fecting of her life; that in loving her, he had 
raised her far above earth and earthly things. 
She was very young—not more than seventeen 
years old. Blame her if you will for what I 
am going to relate; pity her if you can. 
“Time passed; bright summer months, in 
which she dreamed her bright dream of love, 
day by day passed, and life grew into a sweet 
tender idyl; then came the downfall. With 
the lost wealth the lover was lost, and all the 
music dropped out of her heart, leaving it cold 
and desolate. She had dreamed her sweet 
dream of love, and for her it was over, and she 
was striving to let the roses grow once more 
over the grave of her buried hopes. How 
well she succeeded, you must be the judge, 
but I think that under the first crushing 
weight of her musing, this girl must have been 
driven to madness, for at her father’s bidding 
she gave herself—no, sold herself—for gold, as 
a curse to a man who was as far above her old 
lover as heaven is above earth. She did not 
think of the wrong she wasdoing. She thought 


“Seeing the advantage thus gained, he urged 
her to give him some proof of her love ; to for- 
sake her husband and fly with him wherever 
fate might lead. Oh, that hour of terrible 
temptation! All a fond lover’s eloquence 
pleading that she should but follow her own 
heart’s desire. In her girlish weakness and 
despair the tempter conquered, and she con- 
sented to forsake her husband. The time was 
favorable. As he was absent on business, the 
next night was appointed, and it was agreed 
that he should be in waiting for her, having 
made arrangements to leave the country. 

‘““The morning of that terrible day dawned, 
every moment seemed an hour to her agonized 


| soul. She talked and smiled with those around 





of but the one miserable motive—that of re- | 


false to her. 
“She had not been married long before she 


her, and tried to chain her wandering thoughts, 
but they would stray with dim and dark fore- 
bodings far out into the moonlight night, 
where she was by her own act to seal her des- 
tiny forever. His last words were continually 
ringing in her ears. 

‘<¢T will be here,’ said he. ‘If I cannot 
come alive, I will come a corpse !’ 

“It was past the hour of noon, and she had 
retired to her own room to endeavor to drown 
the agony of her thoughts by sleep, when she 
observed a great commotion on the street, and 
finally some apparently lifeless object was 
brought into the house. Urged by a mad im- 
pulse, she rushed down stairs. The servants 
gathered in awe-struck groups, told her that a 
dying man had been brought to the house; a 
man who had been crushed by a passing train. 


venging herself upon the man who had been | The rich carpet was spotted with great drops 


of blood that dripped from the covered form, 


| torn by tons of iron from all resemblance of 


awoke to a full sense of the great wrong she | 


had committed ; to the fullest revelation of the 
inisery she had entailed upon her husband and 


| 


humanity. 
“She stood beside the form, struck with 
fierce terror, listening in silence to the drip, 


herself. And sueh a hushand! Although of | drip of the life current as it ebbed away, gazing 
not so warm a nature as hers, he loved hef in with fixed eyes at the fair hair matted with 
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blood ; at the shapely hand extended from be- 
neath the covering, as if waiting to clasp hers— 
the marble hand, with her ring upon its fingers. 

“It seemed to her that she watched for 
hours. He had said that he would come to 
her, alive or dead, and he had come. At last 
she became conscious of the presence of her 
husband. 

«Come away, darling,’ said he, taking her 
hand. ‘Poor fellow! 1 wonder who he is?’ 

“She did not move, but withdrawing her 
hand from his, and pointing to the cold and 
lifeless form, said, slowly, and without any 





‘In her dreams he stood before her, brave 
and loyal as of old; in the daytime he haunted 
her in every room, in every passage. Every 
hour she longed for that kindly smile which of 
old greeted her presence—for but one of the 
loving caresses he had lavished upon her. 
Starting from her slumbers, she would sob out 
his name when she thought of him, and then 
a scrap of his writing was dimmed with her 
tears and worn with her passionate kisses. 

‘For more than a year this went on; then 
the agony became too great. She would go 
and look for him, search for him everywhere. 





sign of feeling :— 

“<«This is the man I love; the only man 
whom I have ever loved. For him 1 would 
have sacrificed life itself. The man for whose 
dear sake the day be cursed that made you my 
husband.’ ”’ 

A slight movement at my side caused me to 
turn, and I saw that Dick’s eyes were open 
and intently fixed upon the woman's face. 
She stopped a moment, as if to collect strength, 
and then went on :— 

‘A weaker man would have spurned her for 
this avowal; a harsher man would have hated 
her, but he was neither weak nor harsh. Even 
in this hour, when the heart strings of his af- 
fections were so ruthlessly sundered, did his 
noble soul remain true to itself. She saw the 


bitter pain creep up into his eyss, but he did | 


not flinch under it. 

““«Emily, my darling,’ said he, ‘and have I 
#0 wronged you?’ 

‘In his own brave strength of pity, he took 
the burthen upon himself. He did not say, 
‘You have wronged and deceived me.’ Nay, 
more than all this. Holding the dead man’s 
hand, standing by the crushed mass of deformed 
humanity, she told him the whole story, con- 


eealing nothing, and even then he did not re- 


proach her. He gave up his claim to her with 


a tender prayer upon his lips for her happiness, | 


and the sharp sting of misery in his heart, then 
left her, false and cruel as she was, never to 
return.” 

There was another pause. Her eyes seemed 
riveted upon my brother with an intensity 


that was painful to behold. At length she 


went on, slowly :— 

‘*] have wondered whether the rest of this 
story would be trusted. Be that as it may, I 
must goon. After he had left her, and she 
realized that he was gone, never to return, she 
found what a treasure she had ruthlessly cast 
aside ; learned to see the contrast between the 


man who would have drawn her to sin and | 


shame, and the man who would sacrifice life 
and love for her. Slowly it grew upon her. 
Slowly the truth broke in upon her mind. In 
the silent watches of the night she saw that all 
his thoughts had been for her; that while she 
had wronged and tortured him, he had lived 
but for her happiness. 


If, when she found bim, she might only be 
near him, be his servant, only be permitted to 
see and touch him! Fora long time her search 
was in vain, when at last she found that he 
was sick and probably dying—far away. The 


| next day she was on her way to his adopted 


home. The sister with whom he lived needed 
some one in the capacity of housekeeper and 
nurse for her sick brother. She reached the 
place one night when her brother was supposed 
to be on his death-bed. She was allowed to 
wait upon him, serve him, be with him all the 
time. No one seemed to penetrate the disguise 
she used, and she resolved, when he became 
strong, to tell him the truth, the whole pitiful 


| truth, and then ask him to forgive her if he 


could. 

‘‘Would he forgive her? Dare she hope that 
he would take her to his heart again? She 
would hope so, for she felt ‘more sinned against 
than sinning,’ and his was a gentle and loving 
heart. 

“The day came at last when the story was 

toid—when the erring wife stood before her 
husband, pleading for a small place in his 
heart. ‘I love you,’ she said, ‘my darling! 
| have pity on me!’”’ 
She had arisen from her seat and fallen upon 
‘her knees before him, sobbing like a weary 
child. Her cap was off and -her rich golden 
tresses were scattered over his pillow. 

‘Lillian, my love!” whispered he, as he 

drew her to his broad breast and kissed her 
| tenderly. ‘‘And has my wife come to me at 
| last?” 
Dear, dear old Dick! the reward of his 
| patient waiting had been given indeed. I 
| watched them for a moment with the tears in 
my eyes, and then left them to themselves. 

Of course Iran to find John, who was just 
going out; but I took him by the arm and led 
him into the breakfast-room, shut the door, 
and placed my back against it. 

“QO John!” I said, breathless with excite- 
' ment, while the tears ran down my cheeks, 

‘she has come back to him.”’ 
| Hereally did not know whol meant. *‘Come 

back—who ?”’ 
‘““Why, Dick’s wife,” said I. ‘And who de 
| do you think she was? Guess who it is? O 
| Jolm, she’s ‘that nurse!’”’ 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PAPER FLOWERS. | tained. The leaves frequently require to be 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, ASTERS, AND WILD | made of two thicknesses of paper, and the wire 
CONVOLVULUS. forming the centre fibre should be laid between 


THE materials used are flower-paper and the paper leaves. The tendrils are made of 
good white letter-paper; wire which has been | wire, covered with silk or cotton; in some 
made red-hot, and is therefore pliable; thick | cases a paper covering more nearly resembles 
gum; yellow wool; yellow powder; and stiff | that of the natural tendril, and should then be 
white thread. used. For the lily of the valley flowers letter- 

The best models to make artificial flowers of | paper one-half inch broad and nearly one inch 
any kind from are natural flowers. In sum- | long is scalloped out at one edge; the ends are 
mer it is quite easy to getthem. Take them to | neatly pasted together over a cedar pencil. 
pieces, and cut the separate parts in card, | They should vary a little in size. When the 
marking them, so as to know their arrange- | little rounds are removed from the pencils, put 
ment. The tools for making paper flowers are | in the stamens, made of coarse white thread, 

. 


‘ 





a pencil, scissors, long pins, and a small wooden | powdered at the tips with a little yellow pow- 
instrument, with knobs of two sizes at the | der-color, which is made to adhere by dipping 
ends; for this purpose the end of a wooden | a small knot at the end of the thread into the 
knitting-needle will sometimes serve. The use | powder. For the buds balls of cotton-wool are 
of the knobs is to round the separate petals of | incloseq by paper. 

the flowers, so as to give them a natural shape. | The calyx of the aster is of yellow wool, cut 
This is done by putting the petal in the palm | short and: combed. It is surrounded by two 
of the hand, and working the knobs of a suit- | circles of petals of paper of any color, measur- 
able size into it, till the shape required is at- | ing one inch and a half in diameter. They 
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must be cut round one-half inch deep to form 
the petals. They are then to be ribbed from 
the point going to the inside with the round 
point of a pair of scissors. One circle of petals, 
caught together firmly in the middle, forms the 
bud, against which a few green leaf-points are 
to be pasted on as a calyx. 

Wild Convolvulus.—Strips of lilae paper, five 
and a quarter inches long and one inch and a 
half broad, forms the blossoms. They are 
fixed on to the end of the stalk, with two or 
three stamina. The calyx is then placed, And 
is twisted over with green paper. The folds 
of the blossoms are to be smoothed as much as 
possible, and the outer edge to be bent over 
like a natural convolvulus. 
the peculiar curling shape of the tendrils and 
long stalks, covered wire is wound a few times 
round a thick knitting-needle. 


~~ +> 


CAP-BOX. 

THE materials used are yellow perforated 
leather ; dark brown embroidery chenille ; rem- 
nants of cloth the same color; light and dark 
olive-green and shaded brown purse 





| worked in long stitches. 


cloth or velvet. The single leaves, in the dia- 


mond pattern, around the edge of the basket, 
Fig. 2. 





are cut to the same pattern. The chenille is 
Each leather part is 


| joined to the card-board foundation by being 


In order to make | 





sitk ; | 


woollen braid, half an inch broad, in a middle | 


shade of brown; card-board; brown sewing- 
silk; two common large dress eyes; a black 
glass button, and a piece of black silk elastic, 
two and a quarter inches long. 

The foundation of this box is of card-board, 
covered with perforated leather, and embroid- 


Fig. 1. 





ered with brown chenille, and transfers of 
acorn leaves and sprigs, worked separately, 
and then puton. Fig. 2 shows in the proper 
size the perforated leather with the chenille 
embroidery. Fig. 3 shows the sprig intended 
for the centre of the two rounds, which is em- 
broidered with shaded purse-silk on brown 








! 


bound with brown woollen braid ; the separate 
Fig. 3. 





parts are then seamed together by this binding. 

The lid is fastened by a button and tassel. 
A strap of leather, bound with braid, and edged 
with chenille, finishes the box. 


PAPER MAT. 


THE materials required are a slip of mode- 
rately thick card-board, and fourteen sheets of 
tissue-paper. Take a strip of the card-board, 


Fig. 1. 





measuring seven and a half inches long, and 
two and a half inches wide. When joined, it 
will measure exactly seven inches around. 
Line the inner side with paper, so as to make 
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it neat. The outside may be in two colors, or 
of shades of paper. Our model is of black and 
bright red, and has a very soft and velvet-like 
appearance. There are eight stripes of each 
color. For each stripe twelve circles of paper 
are required, measuring six inches in diameter ; 
they are fringed at the edges, and then sepa- 
rated and folded, as shown in Fig. 2. They 


Fig. 2. 





are sewn to the card-board, top and bottom, in 
groups of three. The bottom of card founda- 
tion is filled in with a circle of card-board. 
The underneath edges of the paper must be 
drawn together at the outer edge with a needle 


* and cotton, to keep them firm. 


—___ - — a ——__—__ 


KNITTED PURSE. 

THE materials used are two skeins of dark, 
two skeins of light middle-size purse silk ; one 
string of steel beads, No. 5; steel snap; one 
pair of steel needles, No. 19 (Bell gauge). 

This purse is worked in separate diamonds, 
and knitted together. When made in two or 
more opposite colors, it has the appearance of 
plaiting. In our pattern only two colors are 





used. All the diamonds are worked the same. 
String some beads on the silk and cast on 10 





On the 82, which must be a purl row, purl 
four, knit one; draw one bead down close to 
the work, knit one, purl four 

Knit the 9¢A row. 

The 10éh puri three, knit one, one bead ; Knit 
two, one bead; knit one, purl three. 

The 11th knitted throughout. 

The 12th same as 8th. 

Knitand purl alternately 8rows more. There 
will be 20 rows in each diamond. As each 
diamond is finished, string the stitches on a 
coarse thread, instead of casting off, as the 
edge stitches of the next diamond and these 
are knitted together as in the heel of astocking. 

To arrange the diamonds and give them the 
proper effeet, four dark ones are joined point 
to point, so as to form a half-diamond on each 
side of the bottom; then pick up the side 
stitches between two of the bottom ones, ten 
in number, and knit one dark diamond, joining 
on the other side by taking one stitch in every 
second row, as in a stocking. Repeat three 
more dark diamonds in the same order, join 
one in the corner, which is to be knitted up. 
On the opposite corner work one light diamond, 
and join the same as last; two light ones be- 
tween the two dark ones, points downward ; 
three light ones, one on each side of the two 








stitches; work backwards and forwards alter- | 


nately ; knit and purl 7 rows. 


last and one in the centre; one dark on each 
end of the centre light one. Fill up the spaces 
at the top between the two dark with two 
light half-diamonds, which are worked without 
beads, casting off one stitch at the top of every 
second row. Thecorners are formed by work- 
ing one half-diamond on each side and left 
open. Work the other side to correspond. 

To make a moderate-size purse, thirteen dark 
and eleven light diamonds, two dark half- 
diamonds and six light half-diamonds will be 
required. Sew on the snap. 





Poo 


FOR A COUVRETTE IN WOOL AND 
FILOSELLE. 
Materials.—Two ounces of black 8-thread wool: 
one and a half ounces of scarlet, violet, and green; 
one ounce of maize filoselle ; and a needle, No. 6. 


MAKE a chain of 96 stitches with black. 

1st row. Take up the wool on the needle, 
draw it through the 2d loop of the chain, take 
the wool again on the needle, draw it through 
the same loop, then draw the wool through 3 
loops on the needle, miss 1 loop of the chain; 
repeat. 

2d. Draw the wool through the ist loop on 
the needle, then through 2 at a time. 

3d. Make 1 chain, *, take up the wool on the 
needle, work into the ist hole below the chain, 
draw the wool through, take the wool again 
on the needle and draw it through the same 
hole, draw the wool through 3 loops on the 
needle, repeat from * at the end of the row 


after working into the last hole, take up the 


wool on the needle, take up the outer loop of 
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the last stitch in Ist row. Repeat the 2d and 
3d rows alternately. In the fifth row the last 
hole will come quite to the end, and then the 
wool is not to be taken up on the needle after 
it. The colors to be repeated in the following 
order : 6 rows each of black, scarlet, violet, and 
green, with 2 rows of maize filoselle between 
each color; the colors to be repeated 3 times, 
the black 4. A fringe of the different colors, 
tied in at the top and bottom, completes this 
beautiful Couvrette. 

It is also very pretty done in shades of crim- 
son, from claret to a bright Turkish rose color, 
with maize and black, an ounce and a half 
each of black, and 4 shades of crimson 8-thread 
wool, and one ounce of maize filoselle. Make 
a chain of 96 with black, work 2 rows of black, 
2 of maize filoselle, 2 black, 2 rows of each of 
the 3 darker shades, 4 rows of the lightest, 2 
rows of each back again to the dark, 2 of maize 
filoselle, repeat, 3 of the crimson stripes make 
the cover wide enough. 


GLOVE BOX. 


THE construction of this little box is so sim- 
ple that it may easily be made and put together. 





The frame is of fine cane or bamboo; it may 


be made of stronger material, and if made a 
little larger, would make a very pretty work- 
box. The box itself is made of stiff card-board, 
covered with blue silk ; the top is embroidered 
on white silk, which is pasted with plain flour 
paste on fine muslin. It is worked in sewing 
silks in the natural colors for the flowers, and 
this is then pasted on to the top. The bows at 
the ends are of blue ribbon, and tassels of silk 
fall below the bows. 


——>o a 


KNITTED SOCK FOR A YOUTH. 
THis is a very good pattern; it has a round 
heel. Made with five ounces of Scotch yarn 
and four steel needles, No. 15. 
Cast on 27 stitches on each of 3 needles. 
1st round. Seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, *, knit 2, 
Seam 2, repeat from *. 











vd. Seam 3, *, knit 2, seam 2, repeat from *. 

Continue these two rounds until 38 rounds 
are done. 

39th. Seam 1, knit the remainder. 

40th. Knit all the stitches. 

Repeat these 2 rounds until 72 more rounds 
are done, then divide the stitches for the heel, 
and take 22 stitches on each side of the seam 
stitch, making 45 stitches for the heel, the re- 
maining 36 for the instep; knit the 45 stitches 
in rows for the heel, knitting and seaming the 
rows alternately, and in the knit row seam the 
centre stitch ; knit these 45 stitches for 34 rows ; 
then divide the stitches on 3 needles; knit off 
18 stitches on to one needle, 9 on to a second, 
leave the remaining 18 on a third needle ; seam 
the 9 stitches back, knit the 9 stitches, knit 1 
off the next needle, seam the 10 stitches, and 
1 off the next needle; knit 11 stitches and 1 
off the next needle ; seam 12 stitches, and 1 off 
the next needle, *, knit 12 stitches, slip 1 stitch 
off the next needle, and knit it together with 
the 13th stitch as one; seam 12 stitches, slip 1 
stitch off the next needle and knit it together 
with the 13th stitch as one; repeat from * until 
all the stitches on the side needies are taken 
off, then take up 34 stitches on each side of the 
13 that remain of the heel, and the 35 for the 


instep; decrease in every 3d round on each 
side of the foot; knit the 2 last stitches of the 
first needle together ; knit the stitches for the 
instep, knit 2 together at the beginning of the 
third needle, knit to the end of the round, re- 
peat this decreasing 4 times; knit 78 plain 
rounds, then decrease for the toe, knit the 2 
last stitches but 1 of the first needle together, 
knit the last stitch, knit the first of the instep, 
slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over, knit 
the 2 last but 1 together; knit 1, knit the first 
of the last needle, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped 
stitch over, knit to the end of the round ; repeat 
this, decreasing in every third round till you 
have only 13 stitches left on the instep needle ; 
take the stitches that remain on the other 2 
needles on to 1, put them together and cast off. 





| This sock, knitted in Andalusian yarn on No. 
} 16 needles, will fit a child of 8 years old. 
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COLLARETTE IN TATTING. 

Tuts design is worked with two threads, No. 
20 cotton. Commence with the three large 
leaves. Work 7 double and 7 pearl, with 2 
double between each; then 7 double, draw up. 
The second leaf is worked the same, only join- 
ing at the first pearl into the last leaf. The 
third leaf is the same, except the last pearl but 
one, Which is to be made as long again as the 
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rows, join the wool, and work the other side 
of the boot to match. 

For the sole, make a chain of eleven stitches, 
and work backwards and forwards in double 
crochet for twenty-six rows; sew the boot 
| around this. 

For the ankle, first sew the two sides of the 
slit together, and with the colored wool work 
| two rows of one treble, one chain all around 





others. Now take up the end of the cotton on 
the reel, work on it 7 double, then lay it aside 


and make 7 double with the cotton on shuttle, | 
and join it to the last pearl of the last large | 


leaf, 3 double, 1 pearl, 7 double, draw up; turn 


the work on reverse side, 7 double; join it to ® 


the last pearl of next outside leaf, 1 pearl, 7 
double, draw up; turn the work on reverse side, 
7 double ; join into the last pearl of next outside 
leaf, 1 pearl, 7 double, draw up; now 7 double 
on the loose cotton ; turn the work again, and 
for the large leaves work the same as before, 
joining the 1st pearl to the large leaf and the 
2d to the long pearl of the preceding three 
leaves, on the same side of the collarette. 


———__-.peg——___—__ 


INFANT'S BOOT: CROCHET. 


Tus boot is worked in single Berlin wool, 
and takes three-quarters of an ounce of white 
and six skeins of color; Penelope hook, No. 4. 
Begin at the toe with a chain of twelve stitches 
with white wool, work one row of double cro- 
chet, turn back and work a row of ribbed cro- 
chet, but take every alternate stitch down into 
the first chain row; turn back and work in 
ribbed crochet, but work two stitches in one in 
the centre of the boot; next row take every 


alternate stitch down into the chain of last | 


row, continue working these two rows until 
you can count eleven ridges, always making 
two stitches in one in the centre of the plain 
ribbed rows; then work a row, and at the 
cenere stitch make a chain of seven; turn and 
work back in ribbed crochet, working seven of 
double row stitches at the sole side of the boot ; 
in the next row, only work five, then four, 
then three; next work four, then five, then 
seven, nine, and ten; this brings it to the back 
of the boot. A plain row of ribbed crochet 
must be worked between each of these pattern 


' werk a row of one single and five chain into 
every chain of last row. Next row, work one 


[ the top; double these two rows together, and 
chain and one single into the centre stitch of 





the five chain; work this so as to fasten it 
| down to the ribbed stitches at the top of the 


| boot. Finish with cords and ball-tassels of 
| colored wool, made by tying the wool together 
in the middle tightly. 





—>-o____ 


NARROW BORDER TO EDGE WHERE THE BAND 
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GILT WOODEN FAN, WITH BLACK WATCH STAND. 
SATIN BORDER. MADE of sticks of silver wire, with hook at- 
THE fan is covered with gold spangles, and | tached to hang the watch on. The bottom 








| part is made of silver canvas, worked with 
| chenille, aud edged with a fringe of chenille. 


— wee 


HAT-HOLDER, OR CLOTHES RACK. 

THIs novel article is suited to a gentleman’s 
| sitting-room, or to a lady’s dressing-room, ete. 
ornamented with a black silk cord, and tassel | The frame and pegs are of carved oak; the 
of black silk and gold cord. 





ae ee 
GENTLEMAN’S POCKET-HANDKER- 
CHIEF. 


| 
Tus handkerchief is of white cambric, with | 
border of yellow and white striped cambric, 





stitched with red. Monogram worked iu satin | centres may be of Berlin wool-work or em- 
stitch, with red marking cotton and yellow silk. | broidery upon cloth or Java canvas. 
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DIAGRAM OF OPEN SLEEVE SACQUE, SECOND SIDE EXTENSION SHEET. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


TO BOIL MEATS, ETC. 


‘furs most simple of culinary processes is not often 
performed in perfection, though it does not require 
so much nicety and attendance as roasting; to skim 
the pot well, and to Keep it moderately boiling, and 
to know how long the joint requires, comprehends 
the most useful point of this branch of cookery. 
The cook must take especial care that the water 
really boils all the while she is cooking, or she will 
be deceived in the time. An adept cook will manage 
with much less fire for boiling than she uses for 
roasting, and it will last all the time without much 
mending. When the water is coming toa boil, there 








will always rise from the cleanest meat a scum to | 
the top; this must be carefully taken off as soon as | 


it appears, for on this depends the good appearance | 
quick work of if. 


of a boiled dinner. When you have skimmed it 


well, put in a little cold water, which will throw up | 


the rest of it. If left alone, it soon boils down and 
sticks to the meat, which, instead of looking white 
and healthful, will have a coarse and uninviting ap- 
pearance, 

Many cooks put in miik to make what they boil 
look white, but this does more harm than good; 
others wrap the meat in a cloth; but if it is well 
skimmed, it will have a much more delicate appear- 
ance than when it is muffled up. 

Put the meat into cold water in the proportion of 
about a quart to every pound of meat; it should 
remain covered during the whole process of boiling, 
but only just so. Water beyond what is absolutely 
necessary renders the meat less savory, and weakens 
the broth. 

The water should be gradually heated according 
to the thickness, ete., of the ariicle boiled; for in- 
stance, a leg of mutton of ten pounds’ weight should 
be placed over a moderate fire, which will gradually 
heat the water without causing it to boil, for about 
forty minutes. If the water boils much sooner, the 
meat will be hardened, and shrink up as if it were 
scorched. Reckon the time from its first coming to 
a boil; the slower it boils, the tenderer, the plumper, 
and whiter it will be. For those who choose their 
food thoroughly cooked, twenty minutes to a pound 
will not be found too much for gentle simmering by 
the side of the fire. Fresh killed meat will take 
much longer time boiling than that which has been 
kept till what the butchers call ripe; if it be fresh 
killed, it will be tough and hard if stewed ever so 
long, and ever so gently. The size of the boiling 
pots should be adapted to what they are to contain; 
in small families we recommend, block-tin saucepans, 
ete., as lightest and safest, taking care that the 
Covers fit close, otherwise the introduction of smoke 
may be the means of giving the meat a bad taste. 
Beef and mutton a little underdone is not a great 
fault; but lamb, pork, and veal are uneatable and 
truly unwholesome, if not thoroughly boiled. Take 
care of the liquor in which poultry or meat has been 
boiled, as an addition of peas, herbs, etc., will con- 
vert it into a nourishing soup. 





SPIRITS OF AMMONIA. 


SISTERS in household labors, have you any idea 
what a useful thing ammonia is to have in the house? 
Ii not, give your maid-of-all-work fifteen cents and 
an empty pint bottle at once, and send her to the 
nearest drug store for a supply. Tell her to be sure 
to get the spirits of ammonia; it’s the same as harts- 
VOL. LXXxXV.—12 





horn, but if she asks for that, they'll give her for 
fifteen cents a few drops in a smelling bottle not as 
big as her thumb. While she’s gone, we’ll tell you 
how to use it. For washing paint, put a teaspoonful 
in a quart of moderately hot water, dip in a flannel 
cloth, and with this simply wipe off the woodwork ; 
no scrubbing will be necessary. For taking grease 
spots from any fabric, use the ammonia nearly pure, 
and then lay white blotting paper over the spot and 
iron lightly. In weshing laces, put about twelve 
drops ina pint of warm suds. To clean silver, mix 
two teaspoonfuls of ammonia in a quart of hot soap- 
suds, put in your silverware and wash it, using an 
old nail brush or tooth brush for the purpose. 

For cleaning hair brushes, ete., simply shake the 
brushes up and down in a mixture of one teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia to one pint of hot water; when they 
are clean, rinse them in cold water and stand them 
in the wind or ina hot place to dry. For washing 
finger marks from looking-glasses or windows, put a 
few drops of ammonia on a moist rag and make 
If you wish your house plants to 
flourish, put a few drops of the spirits in every pint 
of water used in watering. A teaspoonful toa basin 
of cold water will add much to the refreshing effects 
of the bath; nothing is better fhan ammonia water 
for cleansing the hair. In every case rinse off the 
ammonia in clear water. Ammonia is used as a 
rising in cake-making, ete., but we cannot recom- 
mend it for that purpose; and ten drops in a wine- 
glass of water is said to be an excellent remedy for 
headache and acidity of the stomach, but we don’t 
believe in magazine doctoring, and so we will not 
endorse the remedy. 

However, for a score of fair and square, needed 
practical household purposes, spirits of ammonia is 
invaluable, and we are not afraid to proclaim it. 
Farmers and chemists are profound concerning the 
native article in its free state, and admit its all-im- 
portant service in the economy of nature; but farm- 
ers’ wives throughout the country really Know very 
little of the manifold uses that can be made of a pint 
of the spirits kept in the house, bettled and labelled. 
We say, emphatically, labelled, because it is a sin 
not to have all such things so conspicuously marked 
that no mistakes need occur. Let us add here, by 
way of caution, that ammonia, directly applied, is 
not good for the eyes. It has a way of melting them 
that is anything but agreeable. 

PICKLES, ETC. 

Pickled Onions.—Peel small white onions, soak 
them one week in strong brine, changing the brine 
every day; scald them in milk and water without 
cooking, rinse in hot water, and soak for one day in 
weak alum water or vinegar in which is dissolved 
a little alum. Pour over the onions ten per cent. 
vinegar, and bottle. Pour on the top of each bottle 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil to prevent the vinegar 
from losing strength, add spices if desired; onions 
will turn dark if spiced. The vinegar can be flavored 
with extracts, when their color will not change. 

Tomatoes, to Pickle Green.—Select small green 
tomatoes, put them in very strong brine with a little 
alum, nine days; green as gherkins, and put them in 
ten per cent. vinegar. 

Ripe Tomatoes.—Select small tomatoes when turn- 
ing red but not soft. Put them immediately in bot- 
tles, and pour over them ten per cent. vinegar; add 
sugar and spices, if desired. 

Cauliflower.—Select fine cauliflower heads, break 
them in pieces as they naturally part, and lay them 
in salted water overnight. The next morning scald 
in a water made quite acid by dissolving a table 
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spoonful of citric acid in three quarts of water; heat 
nearly but not quite boiling hot, and after draining 
weil put the cauliflower in ten per cent. vinegar and 
pack in large bottles. This pickle looks very pretty 
colored pink with red cabbage. Although white 
when first pickled, it soon turns dark. 


Pickled Cabbage, Red.—Select firm small heads, 


quarter them, shake salt in the leaves, and let thein | 


lie all night: in the morning shake out the salt, and 
scald vinegar and pour it over the cabbage hot; let 
it remain in the first vinegar three days; in the mean- 
time, steep cinnamon, mustard-seed, ginger-root, 
peppercorns, and a few cloves in strong vinegar 
three days; drain off the first vinegar and strain the 
spiced vinegar over the cabbage, and keep it well 
covered. 

Tomatoes and Onions.—Slice tomatoes and onions, 
allow four times as many tomatoes as onions; drain 
well, and cover with strong spiced vinegar, poured 
on boiling hot. If the tomatoes and onions destroy 
the life of the vinegar, drain the pickles thoroughly, 
and add fresh cold vinegar to cover them. 

Pickled Nasturtiums.—Gather the seeds very 
young, and put them in the strongest vinegar and 
cork tightly; use them in place of capers for sauces, 

Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald 
them just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; 
then let them stand for a day, covered with salt; 
strain them thoroughly to remove the seeds; then 
to every two quarts, three ounces of cloves, two of 
black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very little Cay- 
enue pepper, with a little salt; boil the liquor for 
half an hour, and then let it cool and settle; adda 
pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, 
corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always ina 
cool place. 


will be still better), and boil it twenty-five minutes, 
or till the large stalk is perfectly tender. Then di- 
vide it equally into small tufts, and spread it on a 
dish to cool. Prepare a sufficient quantity of batter 
made in the proportion of a tablespoonful of flour, 
and two tablespoonfuls of milk, to each egg. Beat 
the eggs very light; then stir into them the flour and 
milk alternately ; a spoonful of flour and two spoon- 
fuls of milk atatime. When the cauliflower is cold, 
have ready some fresh butter in a frying-pan over a 
clear fire. When it has come toa boil, and has done 
bubbling, dip each tuft of cauliflower twice into the 
pan of batter, and fry them a light brown. Send 
them to table hot. Broccoli may be fried in this 
manner, 

Beef Steaks with Mushrooms.—Take four pounds 
of the best sirloin steaks, cut thin. Season them 
with black pepper, and a very little salt. Put four 


| tablespoonfuls of butter into a frying-pan, and set it 


over the fire. When it is quite hot, put in the steaks 
and Jet them brown. Have ready a quart of mush- 
rooms, stemmed and skinned, and moistened with a 


| pint of water, seasoned with a little pepper and salt, 


| table. 


Another Way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and | 


boil them until they are soft; squeeze them through | 


a fine wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, 


one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, | 


quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of Cay- 
enne pepper, three teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five 
heads of garlic skinned and separated ; mix together, 
and boil about three hours, or until reduced to about 
one-half; then bottle, without straining. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Breakfast Dish.--To one tablespoonful of rice, 
boiled till soft and drained, add a piece of butter, the 
yelk of an egg, one tablespoonful of sauce, a little 
white pepper, Cayenne, and salt, set on the fire, and 
stir well together; add any dressed fish cut into 
small pieces, warm it gradually, and send to table. 
Haddock is excellent. 

Westphalia Croquettes.—Mix a little grated ham 
with some mashed potatves, two hard boiled eggs 
chopped fine, butter, pepper, and salt, and make 
into croquettes. 

Roman Polenta.—To half a pint of water add three 
ounces of butter, a little pepper and salt, set it to 
boil, then mix into it six ounces of Indian corn, let 
it boil well, stir this paste briskly over the fire until 
it becomes quite stiff, mix into it two eggs, a little 
nutmeg, and three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, well butter a plate or dish, spread the paste 
over the plate about an inch thick, let it get quite 
cold, then eut the paste out into diamonds and build 
it in the dish to look high, and between each row of 
the paste sprinkle Parmesan cheese and butter, 
brewn it in the oven for twenty minutes. 

Fried Cauliflower.—Having laid a fine cauliflower 


and thickened slightly with a good dredging of flour. 
Pour it over the steaks in the frying-pan, and then 
let them cook till thoroughly done. Venison steaks 
will be found excellent dressed in this manner, but 
the venison must be fresh. 

Pork Olives.—Cut slices from a fillet or leg of cold 
fresh pork. Make a forcemeat in the usual manner, 
only substituting for sweet herbs some sage-leaves 
chopped fine. When the slices are covered with the 
forcemeat, and rolled up and tied around, stew 
them slowly either in cold gravy left of the pork, or 
in fresh lard. Drain them well before they go to 
Serve them up on a bed of mashed turnips or 
potatoes, or of mashed sweet potatoes, if in season. 

French Beef.—Take a circular piece from the 
round (having removed the bone), and trim it nicely 
from the fat, skin, ete. Then lard it all over with 
long slips of fat pork or bacon. The place from 


| whence the bone was taken must be filled with a 


forcemeat, made of minced suet, grated bread- 
crums, sweet marjoram rubbed fine, and grated 
lemon-peel; add a little salt and pepper, and mix in 
the beaten yelk of an egg to bind together the other 
ingredients. Tie a twine or tape closely around the 
outside of the beef, to keep it compact and in shape. 
Put it into a broad earthen jar with a cover, or into 
an iron bake-oven; add some whole pepper, a large 
onion stuck over with a dozen cloves, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, three bay-leaves, a quarter of a pound 
of butter divided into small bits (each piece rolled in 
flour), and half a pint of claret, or port wine. Bake 
or stew it thus in its own liquor for five, six, or seven 
hours (in proportion to its size), for it must be tho- 
roughly done, quite tender, and brown all through 
the inside. Serve it up hot with the gravy around 
it. It is also very good when cold. A fillet of veal 
may be cooked in this manner. Also a fillet of fresh 
pork, cut from the upper part of a hind leg; ora fillet 
of fresh venison. 

Fresh Artichokes.—The artichokes must be young 
and tender. Cut them into quarters, remove the 
choke part, and strip off the leaves. Having washed 
the artichokes well, and laid them an hour in cold 
water, put them into a pot of boiling water, and 
keep them boiling steadily for a long time, till you 
find by trying them with a fork that they are tender 
all through. Then take them out immediately, and 
drain them. Have ready a sufficiency of batter, 
made in the proportion of the yelk of one egg toa 


in cold water for an hour, put it into a pot of boiling | large tablespoonful of milk and a teaspoonful of 


water that has been slightly salted (milk and water 


flour. The eggs must be well beaten before they are 
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mixed with the milk; then beat in the flour a spoon- 
ful at a time. Have ready over the fire some fresh 
butter or lard ina frying-pan. When it has boiled 
hard, dip the artichokes into the batter (each piece 
should be twice dipped) and frythem brown. Then 
drain them well, and send them to table hot, 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Almond Cakes.—Four eggs, four ounces of pounded 
sugar; whisk together twenty minutes, until it be- 
comes the thickness of double cream. Have ready 
two ounces of sifted flour, three ounces of butter 
(melted), two ounces of sweet, and three ounces of 
bitter almonds, pounded and passed through a sieve ; 
mix all into the eggs carefully, and bake in a quick 
oven in small tins or on a deep baking sheet. It can 
be cut into any shape when cold. 

Cream Pie.—Eight eggs, eight ounces of pounded 
sugar, eight ounces of flour; put all together intoa 
stewpan, with two glasses of milk; stir until it boils, 
then add one-quarter of a pound of butter, one-quar- 
ter of a pound of almonds, chopped fine, mix well 
together; make three-quarters of a pound of puff 
paste, roll it out half an inch thick, cut out a piece 
the size of a teaplate, put it on a baking-sheet, spread 
out on it the above cream, and lay strips of paste 
across each way, and a plain broad piece around the 
edge; egg and sugar the top, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Yorkshire Pudding.—For medium-sized tin, three 
large tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, and 
two eggs, a pinch of salt. The milk to be mixed 
gradually with the flour and salt until it is quite 
smooth; then add the eggs, well beaten. If the mix- 
ture can stand a short time before put into the tin, 
so much the better. Put your tin under the meat 
for a few minutes to get thoroughly warm, pour off 
any fat which may have dropped into the tin; then, 
if the tin be greased, put the mixture in and put the 
pudding on the lowest shelf of a quick oven to set. 
This is absolutely necessary to make a good pudding. 
When set, put under the meat until nicely brown. 
Place it on a drainer in the dish. 

German Gingerbread.—Take four pounds of trea- 
cle, two ounces of butter, two ounces of lard, two 
ounces of pounded cloves and cinnamon (ginger 
might be substituted, as the flavor of cinnamon is 
not liked by every one); put them into a preserving- 
pan with three ounces of potash previously dissolved 
in beer; stir well over the fire, and when nearly boil- 
ing strain through asieve. Then knead up gradually 
four pounds of flour with this mixture, and when 
thoroughly mixed put the dough into a covered 
earthenware jar and stand it ina dry, warm, but not 
heated place for a few hours before using, which 
allows it to rise. In Germany they stand the jar 
behind the stove, where there is always a gentle 
warmth. If little eakes are to be made of it, the 
dough must be rolled out with a heavy rolling-pin (as 
it is very stiff), and baked in a quick oven; if for 
thick gingerbread, bake in a slow oven. 

Scotch Scones.—The following is an excellent re- 
ceipt for Scotch soda scones: Take two pounds of 
flour, and rub into it four ounces of butter and add 
a pinch of salt, then take a sufficient quantity of sour 
buttermilk in a jug to mix the flour into a paste not 
too stiff; mix in a teacup with cold water until dis- 
solved a good sized teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 
When properly mixed toss it into the buttermilk 
(which must be sour), stir it up quickly until it effer- 
vesces, mix the flour with the milk in its effervescent 
state; roll the paste to about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, stamp it out in small round cakes, and 
bake them on a girdle over a nice clear fire. 








Custards.—Take one pint and a half of new milk 
and half a pint of cream; beat the yelks of fourteen 
or sixteen eggs, add the milk and cream to them a 
little at a time, then strain and add three ounces of 
loaf-sugar. Put all into a saucepan, and keep stir- 
ring it one way until it thickens. It must not boil, 
or it will turn to curd. Pour into a jug; add five 
drops of almond flavoring and a little brandy. A 
pinch of isinglass put in the saucepan with the ingre- 
dients makes the custard firmer. 

Orange Marmalade.—Cut the oranges in half, then 
take out the pulp and juice, separating all the skins 
and pips. Put the rinds into salt and water for a 
night; the next morning put them into a stewpan 
with fresh water. Let them stew until soft, so that 
a straw can be passed through them easily. Cut the 

els into thin strips. Toevery pound of fruit add 
one pound and a half of coarse white sugar. Put the 
juice, pulp, and peel, with the sugar, into the stew- 
pan, and let it boil twenty minutes. Seville oranges 
must be used, and the marmalade is better if kept six 
months. The juice and grated rinds of two lemons 
to every dozen oranges is a great improvement. 

Good Children’s Cake.—Mix a quarter of a pound 
of butter, or good fresh dripping, into two pounds of 
flour; add half a pound of pounded sugar, one pound 
of currants, well washed and dried, half an ounce of 
caraway seeds, a quarter of an ounce of pudding 
spice or allspice, and mix all thoroughly. Make 
warm a pint of new milk, but do not let it get hot; 
stir into it three teaspoonfuls of good yeast, and with 
this make up ycur dough lightly and Knead it well. 
Line your cake tins with buttered paper, and put in 
the dough; let it remain in a warm place to rise for 
an hour and a quarter, or more if necessary, and 
then bake in a well-heated oven. This quantity will 
make two moderately-sized cakes; thus divided, 
they will take from an hour and a half to two hours’ 


| baking. Let the paper inside your tins be about six 
| inches higher than the top of the tin itself. 








THE TOILET. 

An Excellent Remedy for Chapped Hands.—Get 
an ounce of the best yellow bees’-wax; scrape with 
a small knife, very thin, as much as will lie lightly 
in a bears’-grease pot. Do not pressit down. Pour 
gently on to the wax as much very good olive oil as 
will just fill the pot, ani place it in the oven until 
the wax is dissolved. Let it remain untouched until 
quite cold. Thisisa certain cure for the worst chaps 
in one night. Should the yellow wax meet with ob- 
jections, white wax may be used instead, but the 
cure will not be so quick or certain. 

Myrrh Dentifrice.—Mix a quarter of a pound of 
pulverised cuttlefish with half an ounce of powdered 
myrrh. 

To make Rose Lip Salve.—Put into three ounces 
of oil of almonds half an ounce of alkanet to color 
the oil. Let them stand until sufficiently deep 
colored, then strain. Melt one ounce and a half of 
white wax and half an ounce of spermaceti with the 
oil. Stir till these ingredients begin to thicken, and 
add twelve drops of attar of roses. 

Another Receipt.—Get two ounces of almond oil, 
one ounce of white wax, one drachm of alkanet, and 
slowly melt, stirring till sufficiently colored. Strain, 
and add six drops of attar of roses well stirred in. 

Almond Tablets for Smoothing and Whitening the 
Hands.—Dissolve in the oven an ounce of white wax 
in a small jelly jar, with half an ounce of almond oil, 
and six drops of essence of almonds. When melted, 
pour into lids of pomade pots, or the pot itself, hav- 
ing oiled them for turning out when cold. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


THE discovery of the means of detecting the ele- 
ments of which the sun and the fixed stars are com- 
posed is one of the greatest marvels of modern 
science. Even the wonders of electricity seem to 
yield to it in interest. The spectroscope, with which 
the observations are made, is an instrument which 
is used in different shapes. The one which is foun@ 
most convenient for examining the light from the 
heavenly bodies resembles in appearance a telescope ; 
but in the interior, instead of lenses, there are seve- 
ral prisms or triangular pieces of glass. The instru- 
ment is pointed at the sun or star, and a single ray 
of light is admitted into it through a narrow slit. 
The observer, looking into the other end of the spec- 
troscope, sees the ray expanded by the prisms into'a 
beautiful band or ribbon of light, colored with the 
precise hues of the rainbow, varying from red through 
all the other shades to violet. This colored band is 
the famous “ spectrum,” long since made known to 
the world by the illustrious Newton. But, through 
some defect in his means of observation, that great 
philosopher failed to remark that this band of vari- 
colored sunlight is crossed by many narrow dark 
lines, which always maintain precisely the same 
position in it; that is to say, some of them are in the 
red light, some in the yellow, others in the violet, 
and soon. In recent times these lights have been 
observed, and have excited attention. They have 
been compared with the lines which appear in the 
spectrum when the light from flames colored by some 
of the elements, such as iron, sodium, copper, zine, 
and hydrogen, ina heated state, isexamined; and it 
has been found that the lines in the sun’s ray are 
precisely the same in position and number as those 
from the flames thus colored. By experiments of 
this sort it has been determined that ten at least of 
the elements which are found in our earth exist in 
the sun. 

But it is when the spectroscope is turned towards 
the stars that its powers appear to us most astonish- 
ing. The bright star Aldebaran is more than a hun- 
dred millions of millions of miles from our earth. A 
ray of light from it is at least twelve yearsin reaching 
ts; yet when the ray arrives and is received through 
the narrow slit of the spectroscope, it discloses the 
fact that hydrogen, sodium, calcium, iron, antimony, 
mercury, and other weli-known elements exist in this 
star. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the 
whole visible universe is formed of the same sub- 
stances. The infinite Intelligence which created it 
worked on the same plan and with the same mate- 
rials, so far as we can discern, in the uttermost 
regions to which “the flaming bounds of time and 
space” extend. 

Of the uses of this new discovery in science it is too 
soon to speak. Four new metals have already been 
added by its delicate test to the list of elements. It 
must be remembered, however, that many of the 
powers of electricity were known for nearly a cen- 
tury before Professor Morse made it convey his first 
message along the wire: and one cannot but think 
that the disclosures of the spectroscope will in time 
be turned to account in some way not now antici- 
pated, which will confer equal if not greater benefits 
upon the world. 





ANCIENT ART. 


Does the human capacity improve? We surpass 
the people of former times in science, and we have 
“found out many inventions; bus in art, and taste, 
and skilful workmanship we cannot come up to na 
tions that flourished and passed away more than two 
thousand yearsago. A London correspondent of the 
Toronto Globe gives the following interesting account 
of a collection lately added to the British Museum :— 


“The new wonders in the Ancient Jewelry Room 
are known as the Castellani Collection, having been 
—w by the famous goldsmith of that name in 

ome, at no end of expense and trouble. He had 
agents all over Italy, who snapped up everything 
worth buying—partly to make a museum, partly for 
patterns which he micht, if possible, imitate. At his 
death the British Museum fortunately bought his 
collections, and here they are—marbles, terra-cottas 
cameos, vases, bronzes, engraved gems, persona 
ornaments, and jewelry ofall kinds. Let us look at 
some of the cases. In the first before me—flanked 
by ivory hairpins with gold heads, that adorned the 
hair of Etruscan ladies three thousand years ago— 
are some gold collars of equal eae ee They are 
as bright to-day as when first made, though they 
have never been touched to clean them, and lay in 
the tombs of their long dead owners since the days 
of Homer and David. The Etrurians were gone be- 
fo'e Rome was founded, and their very tombs were 
unknown, else they would have been rifled. The 
great Roman highway—the Appian—was stretched 
over them hundreds of years afier they had been 
closed on their occupants, and they have been redis- 
covered only within this generation. There is no 
such workmanship in gold now-a-days as these col- 
lars. They are like our lace ones in shape, and _per- 
fect in design and execution—mace to lie round the 
neck, just as our collars for ladies are to-day. Mr. 

> hill »s, the greit jeweller of Cockspur Street, has 
tried his utmost to imitate the one I ain now looking 
at; but he has had to confess that modern art canno 
rival it. If it cou!d, his fortune would be made. 
Festoons of fine gold chains are connected by small 
leaves and roses of blue and green enamel; then 
come a row of gold disks, and then two rows of gold 
amphorz (wine jars) of tiny size—one hundred and 
fourteen in number. The queen has nothing so 
beautiful, I feel certain. Here is another gold neck- 
lace or collar, dating from three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, with lions’ heads with enamelled eyes 
for ornaments. Here are myrtle wreaths of beaten 

old—some worn by the living, some made to pay the 
ast honors todeath. Whose brows could this exqui- 
sitely-made wreath have adorned? The leaves of 
gold are veined and modelled from nature; the ber- 
ries are perfect. Perhaps some great conqueror, in 
those long dead ages, rode in triumph with it on his 
tem ao enough, doubtless, that day, as he 
felt himself the observed of all observers among the 
shoutin 
dow, an 
remains nothing in the ligt of the sun but this poor 
wreath, beaten by unknown hands into these won- 
drous leaves, so long ago! Here is another, made to 
jo on the brow of the dead, the gold beaten out so 
thin that the large water-lily in the middle and the 
two end flowers tremble if you breathe on them, and 
yet they are perfect in vein ng and shape. Yon rod 
of hollow gold, with a Corinthian capital in subtlest 
fila , With exquisite acanthus leaves around it 
and a ball of dull green glass atop, is a unique speci- 
men of an ancient scept ut whose? Did some 
king or emperor wield it? Was it a general’s baton? 
Was it an offering to some god? Was it a funereal 
sceptre, buried with some great man? The question 
dies away in the hollow ear of death, without an an- 
swerer. The old world in which it played its part 
has been a dream for ages of ages.” 


Thus perfect was Ancient Art. We may claim 
superiority in Science. 


thousands in the streets, and at every win- 
on every roof. And now, of them all, there 
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HINTS ON LANGUAGE.—NO. 10. 
FAULTS OF UTTERKANCE. 

Ix speaking of faults of utterance no reference is 
now made to ordinary mistakes in pronunciation, 
such as the misplacing of the accent or giving the 
wrong sound to a vowel or consonant. The defects 
referred to are of a more general cast. The most 
notable of them prevails among all communities 
speaking the English language, and seems to be 
peculiar tothem. This remarkable and almost uni- 
versal fault is the obscure and indistinct enunciation 
of unaccented syllables. As every one knows, all 
English words of more than one syllable have a 
peculiar stress or emphasis on one of their syllables. 
This, indeed, is the case with most, perhaps with all, 
languages; though in some, as in those of the south 
of Europe, and especially in the French, the empha- 
sis is less decided thanin the English. But in these 
other languages the syllables which are not thus 
accented are in general pronounced, if not as 
strongly, at least as distinctly as the accented. There 
are some exceptions, as in the case of the French 
“e mute,” as it is called; but these exceptions are 
known, and are subject to definite rules. In English, 
however, the case is widely different. While the 
syllable which claims the accent is uttered with pe- 
culiar stress and clearness, all the other syllables of 
the word are apt to be crushed together in an indis- 
tinct mumble, very trying to the ear of a foreigner 
or of any person familiar with the art of pronuncia- 
tion. Listen attentively to an ordinary speaker dis- 
coursing about “the commencement of our system 
of government,” and you will find that the sounds 
which really issue from his lips will, in nine cases out 
of ten, be best represented by ‘“‘thik mensmunt 
vour sistmv gurmunt.” In the same way “ability” 
becomes “ ubdiity,”’ “ perpetration” is sounded “ pup- 
trayshn," “indescribable” shrinks into “ndscryb'bl,” 
and so on. 

The best public speakers are generally free from 
this fault. Those who have heard the most eminent 
American and English orators of recent times—such 
men as Webster, Everett, and Calhoun, Palmerston, 
Bright, and Gladstone—say that one of the chief 
pleasures in listening to them was derived from their 
clear and perfect enunciation. Every word uttered 
by such a speaker is, what it should be, a diamond 
of speech, with all its facets clearly cut, pure, and 
perfect. Great actors and good readers are also, of 
course, attentive to this art. The accurate and well- 
modulated pronunciation of Charles Dickens was 
one of the special charms both of his readings and of 
his ordinary conversation. 

Teachers of foreign languages say that the greatest 
difficulty which they have with their English and 
American pupils is in this tendency to slur over the 
unaccented syllables. Those who have heard a class 
of boys and girls in one of our schools exhibit their 
proficiency in reading or reciting French or German 
ean hardly fail to have been struck with the imper- 
fection shown in this respect. As to the pronunci3- 
tion in those schools in which “only French is 
spoken,” it is apt, from this cause, to be something 
hideous. 

The reason of the difference in this point between 
English and other languages is doubtless to be found 
in the fact that in English the minor or unaccented 
syllables are usually of little importance in distin- 
guishing the grammatical purport of a sentence, 
while in other languages such syllables are of essen- 
tial value. The English has been called, and with 
some justice, a “ grammarless tongue ;”’ that is to say, 
it is nearly grammariess, so far as concerns inflec- 
tions of words. In other European languages such 





inflections, to distinguish gender, case, tense, and 
mood, are far more numerous than in English, and 
the whole meaning of a sentence is often determined 
by these minute changes in the unaccented syllables. 
As a matter of necessity, such syllables are pro- 
nounced distinctly, and so the habit of careful enun- 
ciation comes to prevail in the whole speech. In 
speaking English no such necessity is felt, and thus 
the contrary and unfortunate habit of slovenly utter- 
ance has arisen. There can be little doubt that it 
began at the time when our language took its present 
form, as a sort of lingua franca, or rude means ef 
communication between the Anglo-Normans and the 
conquered Saxons, and that it has been increasing 
ever since. In Chaucer’s time grammatical termina- 
tions were in use which are now obsolete, and the 
pronunciation of English must then have been much 
more distinct and precise than it is in our day. 

In English, however, as in other languages, it still 
remains true that, when the syllables are pronounced 
distinctly, the speech is made more intelligible. 
Public speakers who enunciate all their words accu- 
rately are able to make themselves heard and under- 
stood with much less strain of voice than those who 
have not this accomplishment. Daniel Webster's 
incisive tones had power, with hardly an apparent 
effort, to send his carefully-articulated words to the 
ear of the farthest listener in an enormous audience, 
while the less practised speakers who preceded and 
followed him were, with much labor of lungs, barely 
audible. 

This distinctness of utterance is an art worth 
acquiring, not more for public speaking than for 
conversation. It gives a new grace and charm to 
ordinary speech. Like a pleasing address, it may be 
said to be in itself a perpetual letter of recommenda- 
tion. The pleasure which it affords to the hearer, 
and the greater ease and certainty with which the 
speaker’s meaning is apprehended, are still more 
important reasons for endeavoring to acquire the 
habit. To attain it noinstructor and no text-book (be- 
sides a good pronouncing dictionary) are necessary 
—nothing more is required than care and assiduous 
practice. With these any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence ought to be able to acquire the art, which will 
soon become the habit, of speaking English with the 
clear and correct utterance requisite to gratify the 
listener, as well as to bring out the force and energy 
in which the special excellence of our language 
resides. N. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


WE promised our readers in July, some further 
extracts from Mr. Haweis’ book on “Music and 
Morals.”* It is so full of ideas, so evidently the out- 
pouring of the thoughts of a lifetime, that our only 
hesitation is where to choose. We have selected as 
our first extract a passage more especially relating 
to women :— 


“The emotional force in women is | stronger 
and always more delicate than in men. Their con- 
stitutions are like those fine violins that vibrate upon 
the least touch. Woman is the great listener, not 
only to eloquence, but also to music. In satecing, 
her face fs ighted up with tenderness, with mirt 
or with the expansiveness of intense pleasure. * 
“Women are frequently called upon in the best 
years of their lives to do but little, and society at all 
times imposes on them astrict reticence as to her real 
feelings. What is she to do with the weary hours? 
Her ae duties or town visits are done. She has 
read till her head aches; she has worked till her 
fingers ache, but some outlet is wanted. Musie 
comes with a ete of relief and a gentle of 
ministration little short of supernatural. The girl 
who sings to herself her favorite songs of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, or Schumann, sings more than a song; 


~ ®* Printed in: this country by the Messrs. Harper. 
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it is her own plaint of auiivting floating away on the 
winus of meidy. The angel of music has come 
down; she has poured into his ear the tale she will 
confide to no one else: and the restless, unsatisfied 
longing has passed. Blessed recreation that brings 
back freshness to the tired life and buoyancy to the 
heavy heart. Let no one say that the moral effects 
of music are small and insignificant. That domestic 
and long-suffering instrument, the cottage piano, 
has probably done more to sweeten existence, and 
to bring peace and naneinene to women, than all the 
homilies on the domestic virtues ever penned.” 


Again :— 

“For freshness, and suddenness, and power over 
memory, all the senses yield to that of hearing. 
Memory is the great perturber of musical meaning. 
The enthusiastic old men who invariably turned u 
in force whenever poor Madam Grisi was advertise 


to sing in her last days, seemed always deeply af- | 


fected. Yet it could hardly be at what they heard. 
No; the few notes recalled the most superb soprano 
of the age in her best days; recalled, also, the scenes 
of youth. It was worth any money to hear even the 
holiow echo of a voice which had power to bring 
back, if only fora moment, ‘the tender grace of a 
day that was dead.’ 

“Sehumann has produced an amazing effect in his 
song, ‘The Two Grenadiers,’ by the introduction of 
the Marseillaise. The disastrous campaign in Russia 
is over; two French grenadiers, wearied, dispirited, 
one of them sutfering from a deadly wound, ap- 
proach the German frontier. The wounded warrior 
says to his companion, * Friend, when I am dead 
bury me in my native France, with my cross ot 
honor on my breast, and my musket in my hand, 
and lay my good sword by my side.’ Up to this 
point the melody has been in the minor key—a slow, 
dreary and dirge-like stave; but when the old sol- 
dier declares his belief that he will rise once more to 
fight when he hears the Emperor walk over his 
grave, amid the tramp of horsemen and the roar of 
cannon, the minor breaks into a truly ghostly form 
of the Marseiilaise. It rolls forth in the major key, 
but is not carried through, and is brought to a sud- 
den close with five solemn chords in adagio, as the 
vision of the phantom host fades out upon the wide 
plain.” 

There are many passages as suggestive and inte- 
resting as these we have quoted. The musical bi- 
ographies in particular embrace within a hundred 
pages matter usually spread over volumes. We are 


glad to hear that the author intends to follow this | 


excellent work with others upon the subjects with 
which he is so familiar. 


A CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Nor Cambridge of Harvard, by the placid Charles, 
immortalized by Longfellow, but ancient Cambridge, 
of many colleges, by the sluggish Cam, made famous 
by many illustrious names in English history and 
literature. In the last two hundred years there has 
been but one addition, we believe, to the number of 
colleges in this great university. Another addition 
is now to be made, of a kind which would have as- 
tonished mightily the founders of those colleges, and 
we dare say would have pleased some of them no 
less; for it isa singular fact that of the seventeen 
colleges which compose the University of Cambridge, 
no less than six were founded wholly or chiefly by 
women. Queens and noble ladies, who desired to do 
something for education, could then find no better 
field for their munificence than the founding of a 
college for young men, leaving their own sex to 
gather learning by painful home study, like Lady 
Jane Grey, and other accomplished women of those 
times. 

A different spirit has now been awakened. Three 
years ago, as we learn from the London Times, the 
first steps were taken to establish a college for young 
women, in connection with the university. In 1869a 
house was taken in Hitiken, capable of accommo. 
dating six students, and the infant college was 
opened, instruction being given by professors from 
colleges in Cambridge and London. In 1870 it was 








| found necessary to erect more rooms for additional 
| Students, and by this and other temporary expedi- 
ents twelve students have been housed within the 
college walls during the year 1871. This degree of 
success determined the managers to remove the in- 
stitution nearer to the university, where the expense 
| of instruction would be less, and other advantages 
| would be secured. A site has therefore been ob- 
| tained at Girton, near Cambridge, within easy reach 
| of the teachers, and yet sufficiently in the country to 
have adequate space for recreation within the col- 
| lege grounds. It issupposed that the whole expense 
| of site, building, and furniture will be only about 
| $50,000. Considering that the outlay on Vassar Col- 
| lege has been more than ten times that amount, it 
must be admitted that our English cousins have 
| framed their plans on a sutliciently economical 
scale. It would seem that in a country of such enor- 
mous wealth, the moderate amount required could 
have been raised without difficulty. According to 
the 7imes’ report, only about half the sum had yet 
been obtained, and the committee have now appealed 
to the public for the remainder. 

The object of the college is said to be to provide 
for women a systematic education “equivalent to 
that afforded by the universities to men.” The 
teaching in the first instance will be given by pro- 
fessors and tutors engaged in university and college 
tuition at Cambridge; but we are told that “ ulti- 
mately it is hoped by the founder of the institution 
that the chief part of the tutorial work will be under- 

| taken by women resident in the college, who have 
gone through its course of education with credit.” 

The Times adds that “the committee and the list 
of subscribers included the names both of men and 
women who have deserved well of education in gen- 
eral, and the education of women in particular; and 
that subscriptions for this very deserving object 
' will be received by Lady Augusta Stanley, the 
Deanery, Westminster; by the Dowager Lady Stan- 
ley, of Alderley, 40 Dover Street; as well as by Miss 
Emily Davis, 17 Cunningham Place, London.” 

Are there not some friends of education on this 
side of the Atlantic who will take a pleasure in con- 
tributing towards this good object, in return for the 
many contributions which our colleges for young 
men have received in past times from friends in 
England? Such donations would be “twice blessed” 
—in aiding an excellent work, and in promoting in- 
| ternational good-will. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A Hint asout CELLAR VENTILATION.—When the 
illness of the Prince of Wales excited a sudden interest 
| in the purifying of the air of dwellings, a writer who 
| had paid much attention to the subject of ventila- 
| tion suggested an easy and sjmple method of guarding 
| against the ascent of foul air into them from sewers. 
This advice was “to carry a four-inch pipe from the 
main drain of the dwelling into the kitchen chim- 
ney.” <A friend informs us that he has known this 


method applied in a country house to the ventilation — 


of the cellar, with good effect. A small stove-pipe, 
about three inches in diameter, was carried from 
the cellar into the pipe kitchen stove. The draft 
through the small pipe kept the air of the cellar con- 
stantly pure and sweet. As all underground rooms 
are apt to become reservoirs of bad air, which ascends 
into the house, this inexpensive mode of ventilating 
them ought to be generally known and practiced. 
Homg.—An intelligent Hindu gentleman recently 
said toa missionary lady in Caleutta: “In a hundred 
years from now ours will be a great nation; our 
women will be intelligent and refined, and then we 
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shall understand the meaning of that beautiful Eng- 


lish word, home—but never until then.” 

NOTES FOR PIANO PLAYERS.—Some interesting 
statistics about music come to us from Germany. 
An eminent physiologist has asserted that the calling 
of a pianist lays the heaviest tax of any upon the 
memory. In confirmation of this, Professor Schmidt, 
hearing Herr Rubistein play at a concert, took it 
into his head to count the notes which the famous 
pianist then played by heart, and found them to 
amount to 62,990. The professor then tested the 
pressure required to strike a key on Herr Rubistein’s 
piano, which he found to be somewhat over two 
ounces. Multiplying this by the number of notes, 
he came to the conclusion that the musician, in the 
course of this concert, had exerted a force equal to 
the weight of four tons. This is an achievement 
which might startle even Hiawatha’s friend, “the 
very strong man, Kwesind.” We may draw the 
practical conclusion that piano-playing is good exer- 
cise, mental and physical, but that enthusiastic mu- 
sicians may carry it too far. 

SENSIBLE WEDDINGS.—A New York correspondent 
of one of the papers writes:— 

“The most fashionable marriages of this season 
are the simplest. Several of the ton have been mar- 
ried within ten days without bridesmaids or grooms- 


parties drive up in a single coach, dressed in a 
travelling costume. The sexton takes the place of 
ushers. Unattended, the parties step from the 
coach to the altar. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, they retire to the coach, are driven to the sta- 
tion, and commence their bridal tour. This sensible 
method promises to be popular and general.” 

CURE FOR CORPULENCE.—The ancient Spartans 
paid as much attention to the rearing of men as the 
cattle-breeders in modern England do to the breed- 
ing of cattle. They took charge of the firmness and 
looseness of men’s flesh, and regulated the degree of 
fatness to which it is lawful, in a free state, for any 
citizen to extend his body. Those who dared to grow 
too fat or too soft for military exercise and the ser- 
vice of Sparta were soundly whipped. In one par- 
ticular instance, that of Nauclis, the son of Polybus, 
the offender was brought before the Ephori, and a 
meeting of the whole people of Sparta, at which his 
unlawful fatness was publicly exposed, and he was 
threatened with perpetual banishment if he did not 
bring his body within the regular Spartan compass, 
and give up his culpable mode of living, which was 
declared to be more worthy of an Ionian than of a 
son of Lacedemon. 
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“Marion: a Love Tale,” from Victoria and San 
Francisco. Not taken from post-office, as there was 


| hinety-seven cents postage due on the package. We 


suffer very much in this way by those sending MS 
not paying full postage. It being from the British 
Provinces, unpaid postage is ten cents for a half 
ounce. 


Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 
SUNSTROKE. 

It is somewhat singular that the rays of the sun, 
so salutary to human life under ordinary circum- 
stances, should possess the power of exciting disease, 
and dealing out death and destruction, when exist- 
ing, as they not infrequently do, in unnatural and 
superfluous quantities. 

So genial an influence as this, it seems, should 
never be armed with evil. Emanating, as it does, 
from a source so suggestive of all that is “ good and 
desirable,’ the natural supposition that presents 
itself is, that it should only be attended with benefit 
in proportion to its potency and abundance, and 
that instead of sickening upon it, and suffering, as 











. ‘ / we do under certain circumstances, immediate dis- 
men, without cards, receptions, or display. The | 


solution, we should only the stronger grow—the 
healthier and the happier—the “thicker and the 
faster’ it was bestowed upon us. But such does not 
prove to be the case. Repeatedly, during our sum- 
mer solstice, is it made apparent to us that sunlight 
is not at all times salubrious, and that Sol, though 
for the most part a courteous and obliging individual, 
is capable of assuming an opposite ré/e, and render- 
ing himself a decidedly disagreeable one. Disagree- 
able! Yes, more than disagreeable. He can render 
himself a tyrant, if he apparently pleases, and force 
us poor perspiring mortals who desire to linger 
longer upon this sublunary sphere, to take to the 
shade and content ourselves, or suffer annihilation. 
It isa great enigma of nature, this license of the 
sun to intruae himself upon our peculiar rights and 


| privileges; to brace us all, or blister us; to send us 
| health, or sicken us; to strengthen the threads of 


our life, or slaughter us, just as he rudely pleases. 


| Other provisions of nature, and many of them, too, 


are hurtful as well as healthful, but common sense 


| is all that is requisite to escape their injurious 


properties. They are never forced upon us, and to 
the end of our days may we enjoy them legitimately, 


| and never suffer harm. But this is not the case with 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are | 


accepted: “About that Moral Universe ’—‘ The 
Wedding Day”—“ To Lillie’ —“* Two Against One’’— 
“ Every Cloud has its Silver Lining’’—‘* Rose Barton” 
—‘ The Legend of Douglas Keep’—*“ Whippoorwill” 
—‘* My Twa Lovers’’—and “ Pictures.” 

The following are declined: “‘ The Pink and White 
Domino’’—“ To a Friend’’—and “ Hedges.” 
¢ “Taught, F. O., Washington, D. C.”—No letter, no 
stamps. 

“QO. H., Jr.’—Send the lines to the person you 
wish to eulogize. They do not concern any other 
person. 

“ Murtoch Delany.”—Declined. A very bad imita- 
tion of the Irish dialect. 

“In Memoriam,” by S. C. O.—No stamp for reply. 

“Five Mistakes, and What Came of Them."—No 
name, no letter, no stamps. 

* John Grimes and Sarah, his Wife.”’ No stamps, 
either for reply or return. 





sunlight. The sun is irrepressible. Whether we 
wish it or not, we must submit to his imperial 
power. Be we rich or poor, wise or illiterate, care- 
less or considerate, it makes no difference; we are 
subject at all times to his every whim and caprice. 
In his great easy chair away up in the regions above, 
he reclines at his ease and gazes graciously down 
upon us. When he smiles, all nature, ourselves in- 
cluded, was in exceeding joy; when he frowns, thé 
seal of death comes with it, and we drop before his 
wrath like wheat before the reaper. Punch, in his 
usual impressive manner, asserts that Sol is a pirate, 
and really, under certain irrefutable circumstances, 
the appellation seems not a presumptive one. And 
now, to comfort us still farther, we presume, the im- 
pertinent truth is promulgated that the moon also is 
piratical, more or less, in her proclivities; that she, 
when round and full, is fitted up with a capacity 
like that of the sun of slaying us in every direction, 
although accomplishing it ina less malignant man- 
ner. There has always been more or less supersti- 
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tion attached to the effect of the lunar ray upon the 
human system. In olden times, all classes of people, 
the wise as well as the iliiterate, believed that the 
moon exerted an unfavorable effect upon mankind. 
All manner of direful and dangerous disorders were 
attributed to her influence, and certain of her phases 
were anticipated with much anxiety, the season of 
their occurrence being locked upon as critical pe- 
riods. In consequence of becoming mingled with 
the vagaries of astrologists, however, these views 
gradually became of, poor repute, and of late years 
have been for the most part entirely discarded. But 


the subject has been revived again recently, and | 
| uninteresting. 


now we are assured, in an earnestness that is alarm- 


ing, that the ancient observers of nature and disci- | 
| effort, somewhat crude in style and clumsy in con- 


ples of this curious doctrine were not altogether 
wrong in their views concerning it, certain facts 
with which we have been made acquainted through 
the researches of scientific men going far to prove 
the correctness of such an opinion, and corroborate 
this ancient belief. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow, in his recent work, “ Light; 
its influence on Life and Health,” strongly advocates 
the truth of such a tenet, and really, from the evi- 
dence he produces, the matter seems not so much of 
a myth as many have been wont to suppose it. In 
India at the present day, as many are undoubtedly 
aware, a malady occurs, which, from its direct de- 
pendence upon the moon, is denominated Coup de 
Lune, or moonstroke, and judging from its mode of 
attack and general characteristics, it is regarded by 
our best physicians as being in every way analogous 
to Coup de Soliel, or sunstroke. 

The Psalmist, too, in his description of a future 
condition, predicts that “the sun shall not shine by 
day, nor the moon by night,” etc., and as Psalmists 
are generally believed to be no jesters, it is reasona- 
ble to admit that there is some truth in this matter, 
and that lunar influence as well as solar is capable 
of accomplishing evil. That it certainly is, in some 
measure, physicians of the present day are pretty 
generally agreed upon, but how, and where, and to 
what extent, it is as yet not fairly determined. It is 
not our object to speak of it, however, in the present 
paper, and so we will return to our “ mutton.” 

Sunstroke is an affection induced by extreme solar 
heat. What it is that produces this effect has never 
been satisfactorily made known. It was formerly 
believed that two meteorological conditions, viz., 
atmospheric heat and atmospheric moisture, were 
the necessary agents in its causation, a dry atmo- 
sphere allowing of free evaporation from the skin, 
the body thereby becoming cooled. It certainly is 
not heat, in the ordinary sense of the term, that is 
the agent of mischief. The human body may be ex- 
posed tothe Turkish bath of 140 degrees, and remain 
in it an hour without injury, and this even isa much 
higher range of heat than that of the atmosphere at 
which sunstroke most frequently occurs. Men work- 
ing in zine and iron furnaces are subjected to a heat 
equally as high, but they are not prostrated with the 
phenome.ia of sunstroke. The human organization, 
in fact, is fitted to endure a much higher pitch of 
heat than any we have mentioned. Experiments 
are on record where men have sat very comfortably 
in ovens while chickens were roasting nicely by their 
sides. Fordyce remained twelve minutes in an at- 
mosphere of 260 degrees; and the workmen of the 
sculptor Chantray were in the habit, according to 
Dr. Carpenter, of entering a furnace in which the 
air was heated up to 350 degrees. Other instances 
are known where a temperature of 400 to 600 degrees 
has been borne for a time without much inconveni- 
ence. It is evident, therefore, that heat, as heat 
alone, is not the cause of sunstroke. 





Literary Dotices ‘ 
From J. B. Liprrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
ELEONORE. After the Germanof E. Von Rothen- 

fels. By Frances Elizabeth Bennett, translator of 

“Lowly Ways.” A story lively, almost sensational 

in character, dramatic in plot, well written, and well 

translated, “ Eleonore”’ is a book which will give 
general satisfaction. It may be accepted as one of 
the best of evidences in refutation of the idea that 

German literature is always heavy and in a measure 


MINNA MONTE. By “Stella.” Evidently a first 


struction. Nevertheless the story possesses a certain 
interest, and will please a class of readers who are 
not over critical in their tastes. 

POEMS. By Mary E. Pope. These poems possess 
an average degree of merit. While they will not 
seriously offend the taste of cultivated readers, they 
will appeal largely to the sympathies and excite the 
admiration of many. 

PHILADELPHIA AND ITS ENVIRONS. Every 
stranger who visits our city should obtain a copy of 
this book. It gives him views of all the principal 
objects of interest, and shows him how most judi- 
ciously to expend his time in sight-seeing. A num- 
ber of pages are devoted to descriptions of Fair- 
mount Park and the more important cemeteries, 
which descriptions are, in common with the rest of 
the volume, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
It will also be a source of gratification to the Phila- 
delphian to examine this book, and discover all the 
improvements which have been made in his city 
during the past few years—improvements which, in 
the treadmill round of business, he has had no time 
to inspect, or perhaps even to discover. 

From Krine@ & Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK. Through 
the kindness of Morton Me Michael, Esy., President 
of the Park Commission, we have had the pleasure 
of receiving one of the first issued copies of this re- 
port. We have not had time to examine it in its 
official character, but as a work of art, and as a 
guide book to the beauties of the Park, it is exceed- 
ingly valuable. It contains a map of Fairmount 
Park, extending as far north as the mouth of the 
Wissahickon, and showing the improvements both 
completed and contemplated. It is also profusely 
illustrated, containing among other illustrations 
several exceedingly fine photographic views. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. — 

WHO SHALL BE VICTOR? A Sequel to “The 
Cancelled Will.” By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. The au- 
thor of this volume is a lady well-Known in the walks 
of literature, and one who possesses a large circle of 
admirers. The readers of “The Cancelled Will” will 
of course desire to obtain this her latest story. 

THE FATAL MARRIAGE. A Novel. By Henry® 
Cockton, author of “ Valentine Vox, the Ventrilo- 
quist,”’ ete. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, The Irish Dragoon. By 
Charles Lever, author of “Tom Burke of Ours,” ete. 

MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN; or, The Secret 
History of the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By 
Alexander Dumas. 

THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE; or, The Secret His- 
tory of the Court of Louis the Sixteenth. Being the 
“Second Series” of ‘The Memoirs of a Physician.” 
By Alexander Dumas. 
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From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

ELLIE: A Tale for Giris. By K. M. W. This 
little story is quite interesting, and evidently written 
by a practised hand. The dissipations of city life are 
not so overcolored as is usual in books of this class, 
and there is a sobriety and naturalness very refresh- 
ing. The moral is good, and the author heartily to 
be commended. 

KATIE LAWFORD'S VICTORY. 

THE LORDS OF HEATHERWOOD. 

Mr. Martien’s books are clearly printed, and bound 
in a style very suitable for the Sunday-school or 
child’s library. The immense number of books an- 
nually issued by this house bears witness to its 
popularity. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and CLAXTON, REMSEN, & 
HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Charles Lever, 
author of “*Charles O'Malley,” ete. The voluminous 
and exceedingly popular author of novels descriptive 
of rollicking frish military and country life, now ap- 
pears before the public probably for the last time 
as an author. The present volume, while it lacks 
much of the sparkling vivacity which was always 
Lever’s chief charm, still retains sufficient of Lever's 
characteristics to make it exceedingly readable. 
There is something pathetic in the author's dedica- 
tion, “*To the memory of one whose companionship 
made the happiness of a long life, and whose loss 
has left me helpless, I dedicate this book, written in 
breaking health and broken spirits. The task that 
ounce was my joy and my pride, I have lived to find 
associated with my sorrow. It is not, then, without 
a cause I say I hope this effort may be my last.” 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wander- 
ings. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. This book, the author 
explains to the reader, is the result of “journeys 
performed entirely en foot, and extending over a 
period of eleven months.’’ He further goes on to 
say that “familiarity with the Arabic language, and 
the privilege of accompanying experienced explorers 
and scientific men, have given me exceptional ad- 
vantages, and insured an accuracy which I could not 
otherwise have hoped to attain. I have in every 
case recorded the impressions received upon the 
spot, and have carefully avoided all theories except 
such as were actually forced upon me by facts, and 
were, moreover, substantiated by collateral evi- 
dence.” The volume is illustrated with maps and 
numerous engravings from photographs and draw- 
ings taken on the spot, and it is almost needless to 
say will be found exceedingly interesting, not on'y 
to the Bible student, but to the scientific and the 
general reader. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS. 
TRY for 1871. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the 
assistance of eminent men of science. This work 
furnishes a brief yet careful and reliable account of 
the more important discoveries during the year 
1871. To give our readers a general idea of the plan 
of the work, we make a brief copy of subjects from 
the table of contents. Under the general head of 
“Mathematics and Astronomy” we find whatever 
new has been elucidated concerning the various 
phenomena of the sun, the stars, the planets, the 
moon, comets, meteorites, etc. ete. After this come 
general heads of “ Terrestrial Physics and Meteoro- 
logy ;” “ Electricity, Light, Heat, and Sound ;” “Che- 
mistry and Metallurgy ;” “* Mineralogy and Geology :” 
“Geography,” and so on, until every subject of sci- 
entific interest and research has been embraced. It 
is an exceedingly valuable work for everybody to 





| possess, as in the course of its pages there is certain 


to be found something of interest and importance, 
to every one, no matter what may be their occupa- 
tion, tastes, age, or sex. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” etc. With illustrations. Of the 
many works which Mrs. Mulock-Craik has written, 
we are inclined to consider this her crowning effort. 
In it seems to be embodied all the best thoughts of 
her maturer life, the results of her experiences and 
observations, and her noblest conceptions of charac- 
ter, as well as her comprehension of that which is 
weak and pitiful. It is a brave, truthful book, and 
though its author may in future write as good (and 
no doubt she will, for she is still in the prime of her 
_ and faculties), she can scarcely hope to write a 

etter. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. By Philip Smith, B.A. The period of history 
embraced in this book is from the earliest times to 
the conquest of Alexander the Great, and the coun- 
tries spoken of include Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. The vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. 

SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CE- 
SAR. Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. 
The text of this book is the result of a careful collec- 
tion of the folio of 1623, with modern editions of 
Shakspeare’s works. This volume is published unt- 
form in appearance with those which have preceded 
it, prepared by the same editor. 

ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lord 
Brougham. Every one is familiar with the name of 
Lord Brougham as a leading English statesman 
during a long period of years, but perhaps not every 
one is aware that he was a writer of fictitious litera- 
ture. This volume was written nearly thirty years 
ago, but has never been published until the present 
time. The story takes a narrative form, and to those 
who delight in highly wrought, sensational literature, 
will not prove of great interest. Asa literary curi- 
osity, however, it has its value—a value which is 
none the less diminished frem the fact that like a 
more modern English statesman he has taken the op- 
portunity to give the world his views on political and 
religious matters through the medium of fiction. 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS: A Novel. By F. W. Rob- 
inson, author of “ True to Herself,” etc. A pleasantly 
written and somewhat sensational English story, by 
an author who has already won a well-deserved repu- 
tation by the authorship of several excellent works 
of fiction. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

A WOMAN'S EXPERIENCE IN EUROPE, in 
cluding England, France, Germany, ‘ind Italy. By 
Mrs. E. D. Wallace, author of “Strife: A Romance 
of Germany and Italy.””. Aman may be as good a 
sight-seer as a woman; but we have always held, 
and shall continue to do until we have evidence fur- 
nished us to the contrary, that women always write 
the most readable books of travel. Men note the 
most important things, and skip over all the rest as 
unworthy of mention. Women record all the trivial 
incidents of their journey, all those little events and 
happenings which make the journeyings of one per- 
son differ from those of another over the same route, 
and the record of which serve to entertain as much 
as the more important facts instruct. To the book 
before us belongs in a high devree this pleasing cha- 
racter, which serves to render it something more 
than a stale repetition of the typography of countries 
already well known to tourists and to readers of 
books of travel generally. 
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THE DEERSLAYER; or, The First War-Path. 
By J. Fennimore Cooper. Illustrated from drawings 
by F. O. C. Darley. “The Deerslayer” is rightly the 
first in order in the series of the ‘* Leatherstocking” 
novels, though it was the last one written. In it we 
are given a glimpse of ** Natty Bumppo” in his youth, 

From Henry T. Wriiiams, New York, through 
Henry A. DREER, Philadelphia :— 

WINDOW GARDENING. Edited by Henry T. 
Williams. This volume, which is filled with beautiful 
and practical illustrations of its subjects, is devoted 
to the culture of flowers and ornamental plants for 
indoor use and parlor decoration. The art of flower- 
gardening for indoor decoration is becoming daily 
more popular, and we trust the time will come when 
no home will be considered completed without its 
miniature conservatory or bay window. Such books 
as the one before us, attractive in appearance and 
practical in information and suggestions, will do 
more to hasten this result than anything else we 
know of. They will foster a taste for the beautiful, 
and lead to an attempt to its gratification. This vol- 
ume treats of every form of indoor gardening, so 
that the means must be very small indeed or the 
taste very hard to please which will not find some- 
thing especially adapted to its capabilities and re- 
quirements. 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER.GAR- 
DENER: A Handy Manual of Flower-Gardening 
Jor Ladies. By Mrs. 8S. 0. Johnson (‘Daisy Eye- 
bright”). This iseven a more desirable work than 
“Window Gardening,” as it treats of the outdoor 
culture of flowers. It is full and explicit in all its 
directions for the garden. It treats of the construc- 
tion of beds, giving diagrams for those who are pot 
adepts at designing; and gives desirable lists of an- 
nuals, biennials, and perennials, with directions for 
their culture. It also treats of bedding plants, of 
roses, bulbs, and herbaceous plants; of the manage- 
ment of hotbeds, the arrangement of bouquets, and, 
in fact, of everything which it is desirable to know 
pertaining to the flower-garden. No lady should 
think of denying herself this volume, and many 
gentlemen will find it to their advantage to study its 
pages. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York :— 

LAICUS; or, The Experiences of a Laymanina 
Country Parish. By Lyman Abbott. Thisis a book 
for every church member and every family. It is 
imbued with a spirit of Christianity—of that true 
Christianity in which faith, hope, and charity alike 
predominate. It is not a dull, prosy book on theo- 
logical matters; but, while it treats of pastors and 
church members, and sermons and the like, there is 
not a dull page in it. 

THE PASTOR OF THE DESERT, Jean Jarons- 
seau. By Eugene Pelletan. Translated from the 
French. Eugene Pelletan, the author of this book, is 
the grandson of the subject of his story; therefore 
he has possessed unusual facilities of making this 
history a truthful one. It narrates in story form the 
trials of Protestants, and especially Protestant pas- 
tors, in France during the period immediately pre- 
vious to thé French revolution. 

From SHELDON & Co., New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK; or, The 
Vice, Crime, and Poverty of the Great Metropolis. 
By Edward Crapsey. This is not a companion vol- 
ume to “The Miseries and Mysteries of New York,” 
or whatever city may be under discussion, in which 
the crimes and wretchedness of the humanity within 


| them are dwelt upon with an apparently keen relish, 

and which in their very nature appeal and are in- 

tended to appeal to the lowest and most depraved 
| passions of the public, and to gratify a disgraceful 
and prurient curiosity. The author of this volume 
deals with the subjects he has chosen boldly and 
openly, but we believe he does it in the interest of 
virtue and decency, rather than that of vice. He 
does not lend to wickedness any gloze of sentiment; 
he does not seek any excuse or palliation for guilt, 
except such as is prompted by a Christian charity ; 
he points out sin in high places as well as low, and 
makes no heroes out of villains nor angels in disguise 
of thieves and harlots. It is a sombre picture he 
draws us of the great city; but let us hope, while 
there are some capable of the diagnosis of its moral 
diseases, there may be others ready to undertake 
their cure. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

EDNA BROWNING ; or, The Leighton Homestead. 
| Anovel. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “ Tem- 

pest and Sunshine,” ete. As a writer of pleasant 
| and profitable domestic tales, Mrs. Holmes has few 
rivals in this country. Her stories are not, perhaps, 
of the highest order of literary merit, and do not, 
therefore, attract for readers persons of superior 
taste and judgment; but they are always healthy in 
tone, and there is no danger of their exerting a per- 
| nicious influence over the many thousands who are 
her ardent admirers. 


From Scrrpner, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York:— 

MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS, with Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences of William Chambers. 
We have received, through the kindness of George 
W. Childs, a copy of this excellent work. Dr. Robert 
Chambers was one of the most remarkable literary 
men of modern times. From an obscure position, by 
the sheer force of industry, perseverance, and natural 
capabilities, they worked their way up to eminence 
in the literary world ; and, asa publishing firm, have 
done more, perhaps, for a diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses, at a period, too, when such dif- 
fusion of knowledge was by no means considered so 
desirable as it is now, than any other firm in Great 
Britain. William Chambers, the surviving brother, 
has—forced, as it were, by the various imperfect and 
erroneous sketches of his brother’s life—given an 
accurate history of that life, together with many 
facts concerning his own, which facts were too in- 
separably woven with his brother’s memory to be 
omitted. The book is an exceedingly interesting 
one, and reads more like a story than a biography. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York:— 

THE SONG OF THE NEW CREATION. By 
Horatius Bonar, D.D. Dr. Bonar's religious poetry 
is among the best of its kind. The large circulation 
of his books is evidence of the welcome extended to 
them by thousands of readers, who will not fail to 
receive this little volume like its predecessors. It is 
bound and printed in the Carters’ beautiful fashion, 
and makes a charming gift book. 

From THe NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousE, New York:— 

THE IMPEACHMENT AND PUNISHMENT OF 
ALCOHOL: A Sermon. By Rev. C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
Centuary M. E. Church, Chicago. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

THE LIFE THAT NOW IS. Sermons. By Robert 
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Collyer, author of “Nature and Life.’”’ The Rev. 
Robert Collyer being a clergyman well known as a 
manu possessing true Christian sentiments, as well as 
advanced and liberal ideas, this volume of some of 
his best and most popular sermons, cannot fail to 
meet the hearty welcome of the public. These ser- 
mons are intensely practical in their character, as 
the title of the volume indicates; and he apologizes 
for saying so little about the life to come by the 
“two-fold plea: First, that so many better and wiser 
men have said so much about it already; and second, 
Iam so sure that if we could but find the right way 
through this world, and walk in it, the doors of hea- 
ven are as sure to open to us as ours open to our 
own children when they come eagerly home from 
school.” 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD: A Novel. By Wil- 
liam T. Adams (Oliver Optic). We have so long 
regarded Mr. Adams as a writer for young folks 
that it takes us by surprise to see him make his 
appearance in a full-grown novel. But one who has 
written so many books so admirably—books which, 
while they were semi-juvenile in character, yet pos- 
sessed all the elements of interest belonging to 
maturer writers—can hardly fail to succeed in any 
réle he undertakes; and the many thousands of 
grown-up readers who have sat spell-bound over his 
boyish books will hardly have the ill grace, nor do 
we think they will have the desire, to turn away 
when he writes for their especial amusement. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN Original Humorous Dia- 
logues. By George M. Baker, author of ‘* The Mimic 
Stage,” etc. These dialogues were originally pub- 
lished in Oliver Optic’s Magazine, and are intended 
for use in school exhibitions or for private theatricals. 





From A. WILLIAMS & Co, Boston :— 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER 
HILL, Compiled from Authentic Sources. By Da- 
vid Fulsifer, A.M. Those of us who have not recently 
reviewed our knowledge of American history will 
find this an exceedingly convenient little book. It 
will give us reliable information concerning one of 
the earliest and most prominent-battles of the Revo- 
lution—a history compiled from all reliable sources, 
and supplemented by General Burgoyne’s own ac- 
count of the battle. There is a map, giving a plan of 
the town of Boston at that period, and showing the 
positions of both armies. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston:— 

MIREIO. By Frédéric Mistral. Translated by 
Harriet W. Preston. We are delighted to see a 
translation by an American hand of this beautiful 
poem. Mistral was the most illustrious of that band 





of Provengal authors who sought to raise their dia- | 


lect into the rank of a literary language by composing 
lyrical and pastoral poetry therein. It may interest 
our readers to know that the movement began in an 
impulse of filial affection. Joseph Roumanille, a 
gardener’s son, but educated at Paris, wrote verses 
to read to his mother; but, finding that she could 
understand nothing but the Provengal dialect, deter- 
mined to compose in that form for her pleasure. 
““Mireio” is the greatest pastoral poem of the new 
school. Its charm, grace, and simplicity appear in 
every page. It reminds us constantly of “ Hermann 
and Dorothea.” Miss Preston's translation is excel- 
lent, preserving as far as possible the local color and 
racy details of the original. 

THE ROSE-GARDEN. By the author of “ Un- 
awares.” A pleasant love-story, whose scene is laid 
in France, but whose authoress is evidently an Eng- 
lish woman or an American. It is pretty, tender, 
and thoroughly well-written. In this era of sensa- 








tion, we commend it to our readers as extremely 
interesting, without overstepping the bounds of 
probability or propriety. 

REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Aprd, 1872. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Apri, 
1872. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1872. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1872. 

The Quarterlies are keeping up to their high stan- 
dard. They are much better than they were ten 
years ago; now and then there is ap article that 
recalls the palmy days of Sydney Smith and Macau- 
lay. These numbers have a variety of interesting 
matter. An article on Matthew Arnold's Poetry, in 
the British, and one on Judge and Jury, in the 
Westminster, in which the shortcomings of the pre- 
sent jury system are pointed out, may be especially 
noticed. ° 

From Doctor JOHN P. Gray, Utica:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. 
April, 1872. This sterling review opens with an in- 
teresting paper on the life and theories of Rulloff, 
who was executed at Binghampton last year. Itis 
clearly shown how wild and absurd was the theory 
of philology about which so much was said, and how 
little real scientific knowledge Rulloff possessed. The 
other articles are upon subjects interesting to all 
concerned in the phenomena of insanity or the treat- 
ment of the insane. 


From Rev. W. L. KINGsLey, Editor :— 
THE NEW ENGLANDER. April, 1872. Two 
articles are especially noteworthy in this excellent 
review—one on the style of Chinese prose, and the 
other on Beloit University, by President Chapin. It 
is very handsomely printed on beautiful paper. 


| GHoden’s Srm-Ebuir. 


AUGUST, 1872. 

OvR ILLUSTRATIONS.—The usual fine illustrations 
in steel and wood embellish this number. “Quiet 
Flirtation” of the Lolipop series will rank with the 
best drawings of that character ever executed. Five 
beautiful colored pictures appear on the fashion- 
plate. An alphabet for marking, printed in color, is 
also given. 








GopEy’s LADY’s Book has come to hand adorned 
with its usual handsome embellishments, colored 
fashion plates, patterns of ladies’ bonnets, dresses, 
children’s wear, ete. Its pages are also filled with 
choice literature, stories, poems, advice in house- 
keeping, receipts for the kitchen, and the like. We 
consider GODEY an indispensable adjunct of every 
well-ordered household, and that has been our 
opinion for fifteen or twenty years.—Press, New 
Brighton, Pa. 

THE literature of the Lapy's Book is just the kind 
that a lady of refined taste should read. It is far in 


advance of all other magazines. 


‘“*A MAN in New York who has for many years 
steadily taken opium, is said to be over 100 years old. 
A much more substantial person, however, is re- 
ported from Pennsylvania, where a man who has 
steadily taken the Pittsburg Gazette forty years is 
seventy years old.” 


We can go better than that. We have two sub- 
scribers who have taken the Lapy’s Book since 
July, 1830, now forty-two years. 
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NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Philadelphia. Heart of Mine, beautiful song 
from the German, by Lenhart, 20 cents. The Earth 
is Beautiful, fine song and chorus, by Barrett, 30. 
Now and Then, pretty song, by F. Southgate, 20. 
The Broken Lily, touching song and chorus, by 
Maud, 30. Harry Wayne, new song, by the author 
ot Phantom Bells at Sea, Mary my Beautiful Angei, 
and When You Bring Your Bonnie Bride, each 35. 
Another new edition of the ever popular song by 
Stewart, Down by the Whispering Sea, 35. Alsd, | 
Little Amazon March, by Ohm, with one of the 
prettiest picture titles ever published, 30. Adeline | 
Waltz, by same, 30. Beverly Galop, by Mack, 20. 
Emilien Polka, by Rudloff, 30. Wyoming March, 
for two performers, 35. Rhollo’s March, for two 
performers, 35. Téte-A-Téte, for two performers, 35. 

Holioway'’s Musical Monthiy, for August. We 
have not room to name the contents, but would 
recommend this number as an excellent one, which 
our readers should by all means secure. Price 40 
cents, or the last three numbers, $1. These numbers 
contain about $ worth of beautiful sheet music. 
Address only J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 





Gopey’s Lapy's Boox.—First of all the magazines 
is GopEY’'s, and a capital number it is. Of course 
the great feature is the fashion news, given in several 

lates, and numerous pages of letter press. Then 

here is much excellent reading matter in the shape 
of stories, sketches, and short essays, the eighteenth 
of a series of drawing lessons, a clever acting cha- 
rade, and some hints for housekeepers. Certainly, 
GopEY’s deserves its popularity, for no effort is 
spared to make it a complete lady's book.—Inquirer. 

A VERY Goop SUGGESTION.—It has been suggested 
that those ladies who wish to wear a real hair mat- 
tress on their heads, surmounted by several stories of 
hat, with a parterre of flowers to crown the whole, 
shall insert in their headdress for the theatre an 
opera-glass, to rest on the top of the head, ranging 
fore and aft, so that gentlemen sitting behind can see 
through it to the stage. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DERANGEMENT BY SNUFF-TAKING. 
—The constitutional effects resulting from the use 
of tobacco in the form of snuff are certainly much 
less than in the case either of smoking and chewing 
tobacco; indeed, the effects are in most cases chiefly 
local. The nerves of the Schneiderian membrane 
are over-stimulated ; there is determination of blood 
to the part, and the brain is roused. When any of 
the snuff taken makes its way into the fauces, as it 
very often does, it produces a certain amount of con- 
stitutional derangement and dyspepsia. On first 
beginning to take snuff, sickness and faintness are 
induced in the same way as from tobacco-smoking. 
Some lines have been written on this subject, and 
are wittily true :— 

“The nose, turning down to the hand, calmly said 
* You annoy me so often with snuff, I’m half dead! 
You see, by my looks, I’m no longer the same, 
And thus to oppress me is really a shame. 

I’m here, as a guardian, the inmates to tell 

When efiuvias arise, which I know by their smell; 
But how can I mind what I’m placed here to do, 
If I’m to be constantly smothered by you? 

If you are determined your nonsense to try 

Now and then, to relieve me, pop snuff in the eye! 
But mind, as you wish to live long, I suppose, 
Protected eye, and by ear, and by nose, 

With a constant supply of good flesh and sound bone, 
Then I strongly advise you to let snuff alone.’” 

A WESTERN writer describes a Dolly Varden dress 
as an animated old-fashioned window-curtain thrown 
over a red brick wall. 
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In New York every private act is proclaimed, and 
the fact, of course, furnished to the papers by the 
parties themselves. Here is an instance: A large 
publishing house there furnished their head clerk 
with funds for a European tour. The same thing 
was done here by an eminent newspaper publisher, 
but we never saw the thing trumpeted. The news- 
papers published some time since that the same house 
had determined to be more generous to authors and 
pay for their articles when accepted, and not oblige 
them to wait until they were published. The Lapy's 


Book, since the moment of its publication—July, 


1830—has always paid for articles when accepted. 
We never have found it necessary to proclaim it in 
the newspapers. If we had wanted to do so, we 
should have been obliged to pay advertising rates 
for its proclamation. We cou'd outdo either of the 
above-mentioned publishers if we should choose to 
proclaim our generosity to clerks. In fact, we have 
never considered it generosity—simply a deserved 
remuneration for long services. 


GopEY’s Lapy'’s Boox.—Although this is really 
a lady’s book, it is not the less worthy of the perusal 
of the general reader. Its illustrations are speci- 
mens of the highest type of art, and the reading 
matter contained in its fascinating pages is from the 
pens of writers of acknowledged merit and of high 
Eepute in the literary world.—Record, Carrollton, 


SOMETHING NEw.—Fattening poultry is the last 
occupation found for machinery. The invention is 
due to M. Martin, of the Boulogne Jardin d’ Acclima- 
tation, Paris. The apparatus consists of a circular 
revolving cage or coop, containing five stories or 
forty-two cells for the chickens in each. The birds 
are held fast by their feet, the head and wings alone 
being loose. At feeding time the operator sits down 
before the coop, seizes with the left hand the birds 
next to him, and injects into their throat a caleul:..ed 
quantity of patent chicken food. This is done by 
means of an India-rubber hose, terminating in a 
spitting end or lance, and a gentle pressure on an 
India-rubber valve.. The amount of food thus ad- 
ministered is registered and regulated at will, ac- 
cording to age, species, etc. It takes M. Martin one 
hour to stuff and cram four hundred chickens, and 
eighteen days is the average time for fattening a 
bird. 


Gopey is continually astonishing his patrons with 
new features, making the Lapy's K all that 
could be desired by the most fastidious. The April 
number is a perfect beauty of typography, well filled 
with useful information, and elegant engravings and 
fashion plates, all tending to warrant subscribers in 
the belief that they are taking the best ladies’ maga- 
zine published.—Courier, Conneautville, Pa. 

A NEw style of bonnet has just appeared in Paris, 
called the capulet, which is described as being very 
artistic and pretty. The capulet isa headdress com- 
bining the grace of a mantilla and veil when arranged 
on the head, but when held in the hand it is onlya 
wreath of flowers hidden under a lace veil. This 
veil is tastefully gathered under the chin, half-con- 
cealing the ear, and both screening and concealing 
the face. Muslin capulets are also fashionable. 
They consist of a square, trimmed with deep lace, 
under which wreaths of ptnk blossoms are arranged. 
Capulets for ladies who are no longer young have 
black lace faliing over autumnal flowers and fruit 
garlands, clusters of grapes, cherries, and blackber- 
ries, or anything else that fancy may suggest. 

How is it that the summer always goes so quickly? 
Because there is so often an evening mist. 




















WHAT THE POOR MEN HAVE TO SUFFER.—A lady 
who is editing her husband's paper during his invol- 
untary absence, thus bewails her fate in its coi- 
umns:— 


“We wish the editor could come back. We don’t 
want to occupy hischairany longer. Itisn’t pleasant. 
We don’t like it. We don’t like to have tall, beetle- 
browed Bob Harts come striding into our presence, 
armed with a heavy cudgel, and demand to know who 
wrote some of the meekest paragraphs ever put in a 
peers. We don’t like to dun or be dunned. We don’t 
ike to have the proprietors of old-established print- 
ing offices get our printers away from us. We don't 
like so much care and responsibility. We are glad 
we are nota man. We would not have all his care 
and anxiety of business for all the ballots in the 
United States. Women who choose may occupy ex- 
ceptional positions, but we had rather be excused. 
We never craved this job, and are not a bit thankful 
that it has been thrust upon us. itis dingy and dark 
here, and we had rather be out in the sunshine. 
Shopping has inexpressible charms for us, and it is a 
woman's privilege. Besides, there are some fine 
points of scenery about here which need sketching.” 

A DEMAND for “ consequential damages” has been 
made against Senator Sumner by the “ Young Meun’s 
Association at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Mr. Sumner 
agreed to lecture at Mount Pleasant, and the lecture 
was duly advertised, a hall engaged, and the tickets 
sold, when a message arrived from Mr. Sumner, 
saying that he could not fulfil his contract, as his 
voice had failed. The secretary of the association 
took the train for Galesburg for an interview with 
Mr. Sumner, but failed to induce him to come. 
Shortly after, the senator received the following 


bill: Estimated profits on one lecture, $150; loss in | 


sale of season tickets, $100; loss in reputation and 
credit, $50; secretary's expenses, $25; printing, hall, 
ete., $25: total, $350. This Mr. Sumner deciined to 


pay, and referred it to an arbitrator, who, however, | 


would not act, and the whole matter was allowed to 
drop. 

It is an old saying that figures won't lie. Does this 
apply to a fashionable woman's figure? That gene- 
rally is the largest kind of superstructure founded 
on the smallest morsel of foundation. 


SLIGHTLY HIGHFALUTIN.—What fools our musical 
critics sometimes make of themselves! Here is an 
instance :— 

“While listening to her, I felt as if the very heart 
was being drawn out of me by an irresistible infiu- 
ence. Her voice just floats out on the air and draws 
you to her. It is so utterly melodious, so filled with 
soul, and everything about her isin such harmonious 


accord ; her radiant smile, which continually attracts | 


and is enchanting, the ease, elegance, and perfect 
grace of every motion, and her thoroughly sweet and 
captivating manners, making up the sum of a noble 
and gracious presence. If I were dying, I should 
like to hear her voice singing; it would seem as if 
the music of the spheres had already commenced.” 


We think his thoughts ought to be better employed. | 


But why comment? We suppose the impressario 
paid him well for just such an article. 

RATHER AWKWARD.—At a funeral lately there 
stood in the house of the defunct an old-fashioned 
clock, which, when it finished the announcement of 
the meridian hour, was made to play a tune. The 
officiating minister was in the midst of his sermon 
, when, noon having arrived, the clock commenced 
striking twelve. In a very solemn tone he impressed 
on his hearers the inevitable flight of time; but the 
exhortations were evidently ineffective, as the clock 
instantly followed with the cheery old notes of “ Take 
tyour time, Miss Lucy.” 

A Young lady says that a gentleman ought never 
to feel discouraged when the ** momentous question” 
is negatived by the object of his choice, “for in life, 
as in grammar, we always decline before we conju- 
gate.” And she ought to know. 


DOLLY VARDEN rters, ¢ dog collars, and lunches 
are advertised. = no - 
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MR. CROOKS. 


Mr. Crooks was handsome, 
And he was dreadful smart, 
And driv a pair of prancing bays 
Before a shining cart; 
They said it was the fashion, 
And cost a sight o’ cash, 
He sartin seemed ter feel it 
In eyery splurge and dash. 


He held his head so lofty 
You couldn’t see his eyes; 
His nose was like a tellescope, 
A viewin’ of the skies. 
He sot so stiff and stately, 
His check-rein drawd so tight, 
He looked like fallin’ backwards 
And tumblin’ out o’ sight. 


I couldn’t keep from laughin’, 
And then the critter thought 
The hull of my affections 
Was by his beauty caught; 
And thought I smiled ter show him 
How tickled I would be, 
If he would give attention 
And lovin’ words ter me. 


And, sure enough, he did it 
With most bewitchin’ grace, 
And praised my eyes and forehead, 
And the freckels on my face. 
He thought I’d faint with pleasure 
When asked to be his wile, 
And so I told him sartin 
’Twould never be in life. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 





° _—_—_— 


WE take the following to be about the neatest and 
most laconic farewell epistle ever written by a hus- 
| band to his wife:— 

“Dear Sue, Iam going to destroy myself through 
} jealousy; you will find my body hung up.in the cup- 
| board under the stairs. Your affectionate husband, 
| Thomas Gunn.” 

| The gentleman, a farmer, hanged himself clumsily, 
| however, and was cut down before he was quite 
dead. He says he wishes he had “done it,” even if 
| it were “only to provoke Sue.” “Sue's” ideas on 
| the subject have not yet become public property. 

DANIEL WEBSTER once said: “There is nothing 
upon this earth that can compare with the faithful 
attachment of a wife; no creature who, for ,the ob- 
ject of her love, is so indomitable, so persevering, so 
ready to suffer and die.” That’s so, Daniel. 


“Ir is announced for the information of fashiona- 
bles that the Princess of Wales has appeared very 
often in publie recently with her own hair dressed 
very plainly, without chignon, braids, or rolls of any 
kind.” 

If she only succeeds in doing away with the dis- 

| gusting fashion of wearing so much false hair, we 
| shall bless her. We would ask those ladies who 
wear their hair short in front if they know what 
| class of wormen they are likened to? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Providence Journal at- 
tempts to show the origin of the cant phrase, “ Put 
a head on him.” In 1863, he says, he was corporal 
of the first relief on a certain cavalry picket, and in 
posting his men, heard from the corporal of the re- 
lief, then on post, a queer story, to the effect that the 
sentinel on one of the posts, which happened to be 
near an old grave, had been horribly perturbed by 
the appearance before him, in the dead hour of 
night, of a man on horseback without a head. To 


| Jones, the man whom the Journal's correspondent 


was to station at this post, the tale was duly told, 
and then, adds the correspondent, “ Look out for the 
man on horseback withont any head on.’ Jones re- 
plied, between whiffs, “ Well, if a man on horseback 
withont any head on comes around me, I'll put a 
head on him.” 


THE premium lazy man does his reading in the 





autumn, because the season turns the leaves. 
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WE copy the following excellent article from Freas’ 
Germantown Telegraph, which abounds in like good 
things :— 

“ THE Cost oF Livine.—A New York journal hav- 
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ing editorially complained of the excessive cost of | 


living in New York city and suburbs, a number of 
correspondents have come forward to give their 
experience. According to the testimony of the editor 
and his correspondents, it is an extreme hardship for 
the middle classes to live there and pay expenses. 
This refers to persons with incomes ranging from 
$1500 to $5000. One man goes so far as to say he has 
tough work to get along on $10,000 4 year. We think 
we can afford to our own readers a clue to this mys- 
tery. It is not the cost of the actual necessaries of 
life, but the wastefulness and extravagant habits of 
these people. We recently read an account of a 
children’s party in Brooklyn, at which one young 
lady, of the mature age of ten years, wore a dress, 
laces, jewels, fan, etc., that cost $5000. Now, if we 


suppose the income of the family to be $20,000 a year, | 


here was fully one-fourth of it squandered on a 
child's dress and ornaments for an evening ports, 
This was not all; for several mothers were heard 
expressing the determination to beat it on the very 
next occasion. Of course every child in the room 
not so well dressed as this one must have felt mean 
and envious, and doubtless that was part of the low 
ambition of the snob who squandered so much money 
on a child’s dress. 

“The Queen of England, with aii her vast wealth, 
never allowed her children to be attired in this ridi- 
culous style while they remained children. They 
were always dressed neatly, but without show or 

retence, and this is the custom in all the best society 
n England. A gentleman whose family had long re- 
sided in Brooklyn, and who bought a house in Phila. 
delphia and removed hither to escape from the out- 
landish extravagance that surrounded his daughters, 
gave asan instance that one party they went to had in 
the ladies’ dressing-room numercus boxes of the finest 
kid-gloves, cnet seven dollars a pair, open on the 
bureau for the ladies to _— themselves to Casing 
the evening, as their own gloves got a little soiled, 
each belle wearing two or three pairs in the course 
of the entertainment. 

‘“What such a party would cost altogether may be 
left to the imagination. The supper cannot cost 
less than $200, and is more likely to exceed $500. The 
“middle classes” being mostly educated, intelligent, 
and cultivated people, are invited to these entertain- 
ments, and the invitation involves an outlay for 
dress that few of them can afford. Several Philadel- 
ay gentlemen visiting New York recently, dropped 
n at ‘Delmonico’s’ in the evening for supper after 
the theatre, and found the place crowded with men 
and women extravagantly dressed, drinking the 
finest and costliest wines and eating the most expen- 
sive dishes. Money seemed to be no object, and yet 
these were not people of wealth. They belonged to 
the very class who have been making such complaints 
in our New York contemporary of the cost of living. 
Some of them ride down to their places of business 
in a carriage hired at a livery stable. The women 
go out shopping in the same way. 

“All the contrivances for spenting money that 
fashion or folly can hit upon meet with the favor of 
thisextravagant middle class. Allinvitations to wed- 


| border. 


flowers, and a festoon of the same reaching to the 
next pillar. The decorations furnished by the florist 
alone cost $2000. 

More droll advertisements :— 

“To rent. A neatly furnished third story front 
room; also unfurnished second story front, with a 
widow. Address, for two days,”’ etc. 

“Lost. In the neighborhood of Girard College, a 
black Stella shawl, by a poor woman, with a deep 
A liberal reward will be given,” ete. 
Which had the deep border? 


“Shoemakers. First and second lasters, edge set- 


| ters, buffer and sewers on turns, to start a new 





dings are regarded as invotving presents asa matter | 


of course. So are all invitations to anniversary wed- 
dings. We are sorry to say that toa certain extent 
these things are copied in Philadelphia; but our 
veople are more prudent and economical than the 
New Yorkers, and do not go to the same extremes. 
When the purse-bearer of a household feels the pinch 
eaused by these extravagances in New York, the 
immediate result is a complaint of the cost of living 
in consequence of the tariff and the taxes! 
butcher, the baker, the grocer, the hatter, the shoe- 
maker are complained of, when the real offenders 
are the leaders of fashion who diffuse all these false 
and luxurious tastes. As a general rule, Americans 
are prone to extravagance in their modes of life, but 
New York rather takes the premium for outlandish 
and ridiculous display.”’ 

Here is a case in point:— 

“A New York bachelor recently gave a very gor- 
poqus banquet to seventy-five ladies and gentlemen 
n Delmonico’s big oval room. The immense table 
was tinned over, filled up with moss, and stuck full 
of the richest flowers. Scallops in the flower-bed 
admitted the necessary plates, and in front of each 
piate was a little silvered column trimmed with 





team.” 

Technical, we presume. 

“Good prices paid. 100 shirt finishers wanted ; 
sample button-hole required.”’ 

The following are selected from about a hundred 
verses received, and all we intend to publish about 
** Mary and her little Lamb” :— 

* Mary had a little lamb, 
It was subject to the gout; 
At last she got disgusted, 
And put it up the spout.” 
“Mary had a little lamb, 
She took him in the garden, 
Put a bustle on his back, 
And called him Dolly Varden.” 
“* Mary had a little lamb, 
It ate like any glutton; 
If I had that little lamb, 
I’d make it into mutton.” 


“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was black as jet, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That lamb went too, you bet.” 
THE following is not “ Mary had a little lamb,” but 
something like it:— 
‘“* Mary had a little corn 
That grew upon her toe, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The corn was sure to go.” 

Mrs. Lovisa A. GopEy is not our name. Still,a 
letter so directed reached us safely. 

Vistt1nc.— It is considered bad manners for a 
lady to keep her callers in “durance vile’’—that is 
to say, for her not to go at once into the room where 
they have been ushered. Sometimes one calls at a 
house, and having been shown into a room, has had 
to wait patiently or otherwise for the tardy appear- 
ance of the mistress. Whisperings are plainly heard, 
then consultations, then steps going stealthily up 
stairs and as quietly descending, and finally the lady 
of the house appears in a different costume to that 
she had worn a quarter of an hour before. Profuse 
apologies invariably fall from her lips—‘‘I am so 
sorry to have kept you waiting,” etc. But, my dear 


| lady, apologies, however numerous, will never make 


up for want of good manners; and, therefore, when 
the next caller honors you, go to her as you are, and 


The | TePress the desire to exhibit your last new cap. 


A RATHER comic feature of the celebration of the 
unveiling of the statue of Shakspeare in Central Park, 
New York, was the publication in one of the evening 
papers of all the speeches in advance of delivery. 
The newsboys found a good market in the crowd an 
hour or so before the appearance of the speakers on 
the platform. Oratory thus forestalled lacks fresh- 
ness—in fact is apt to be rather flat. 


A GENTLEMAN lately returned from the South de- 
scribes the beef there as an infringement on the 
Goodyear patent. 
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THE following is from an English correspondent. 
The rooms so well described must have been beauti- 
ful, also the table furniture, but only think of sitting 
down to dinner at 8.30!— 


““We were present at a dinner party on Wednes- 
day last at a noble mansion in Grosvenor-square ; 
the magic hour was 8.30, and the guests numbered 
eighteen persons—eight ladies and ten gentlemen. 
Our hostess received us in the most charming of 
drawing-rooms. The walls were of a delicate pink 
color, and hung with exquisite Watteau pictures and 
fine porcelain medallions in dark velvet frames, sus- 
pended by broad blue ribbon and bows. The cur- 
tains were of pink and blue figured silk, looped with 
blue silk ribbon, as were also the long muslin cur- 
tains, which were lined with pink muslin. India 
matting took the place of carpet; the ottomans, 
sofas, and chairs were covered with blue satin; the 
antimacassars of book muslin doubled with a blue 
ribbon run in the edge and fastened with a bow at 
each corner; some were dotted here and there with 
little squares of lace. It may be remarked en pas- 
sant that this style of antimacassar has entirely su- 
perseded those of olden memory, and muslin, at the 
present day, has taken the place of wool and cotton. 

“The fenders were of porcelain, mounted with 
ormolu, an! the grates similarly decorated. The 
long chimney glasses have also ceased to be, and are 
replaced by oval mirrors, ornamented with gold and 
porcelain. 

“On our descent to the dining-room, we particu- 
larly admired the beautiful decorations of the table 
which was of an oval shape, and in the centre ot 
which was a handsome tray of pear] lustre, a beauti- 
ful shell ornamentation now so much in vogue; the 
stand was of plate glass. Three arches were formed 
of glass columns, around which ivy leaves and flow- 
ers were entwined. On the middle arch was a large 
| a cornucopia filled with flowers, and glass pen- 
dants in the shape of horns hung here and there 
containing flowers, as did also the small trays around 
the base. A beautifully executed sea nymph occu- 
pied the place of honor under the centre arch, while 
glass dishes of strawberries and grapes were on 
either side. The whole effect was very charming, 
and almost defies description. Wax lights in profu- 
sion were placed in silver-gilt candelabras, of which 
there were four. The caraffes, six in number, were 
very new and pretty. They were in the shape of 
Roman urns, and the designs engraved on them 
were fish. The salt-cellars were of very pretty de- 
sign, silver-gilt shells on silver stands, and spoons in 
the form of a spade (so much in use now both in 
glass and china). The most approved champagne 
glasses which graced this table were short narrow 
tumblers of the thinnest glass, beautifully engraved, 
as were the wine glasses. The serviettes were 
folded in small squares, and containing a thick 
piece of bread. This serviette is kept out of sight 
as much as possible, only unfolded longways surrep- 
titiously under the table, and when dinner is over, is 
allowed to fall neglected on the floor, concealed by 
the tablecloth. The menu was a very good one. 
The potage printanier looked as pale as any one 
could desire. It is now an established rule to help 
each guest to a minimum portion of everything— 
half a ladleful of soup, a mouthful of fish, and so on. 
To ~_ bountifully is no longer the prevailing fash- 
ion. ‘Help me as you love me,’ was once the cry; 
mais nous avons changé tout cela, thanks to dinner 
ala Russe.” 


PECULIAR epitaphs from an English churchyard :— 


“Here lies Mag (no brag), both fair and wise, 
And also Ann, our dear and only cbild. 
If God considered our love and unity, 
Some hundred years he’d left them both to me.” 


“O Lord, what was your object? 
Unless this one alone, 
The needing my two angels, 
To bedeck your throne. 

It seems to be your pleasure; 
To me it gave great pain. 
But what seems to me a loss 

Is their eternal gain.” 


“ Dear friends and parents, for me do not cry; 
I’m eternally happy with Agnus Dei. 
fosanna in the highest! my trouble is o'er, 
Till Alpha and Omega the Lamb I'll adore.” 








How easily it is to renounce your religion and 
your name to become a Russian Duchess! :— 


“Many Americans were laughing a little at the 
efforts made in the English press to establish a union 
between Anglicanism and the Greek Church, on 
the occasion of the conversion of the Prince of 
Wales’ sister-in-law, Dagmar. That Mdy, it will be 
recollected, as a preparative for wedding with the 
Grand Duke Alexander, embraced the faith of his 
fathers by ‘adult unction,’ marching to the altar of 
amvon in the lead of the Patriarch, whose skirts she 
held in her hand. There, to the question, ‘ Wilt 
thou renounce the errors of the Lutheran Church 
and its falsities?’ she made an affirmative reply. 
She was touched with an oiled feather on the head 
and on the foot, whose slipper she removed for the 
purpose, and the princely foot in this indulgent 
ceremony was constructively the princely knee, 
whose polished roundness should have been the 
feature anointed, and became a true subject of Holy 
Russia, with a changed name.” 

A very changeable young lady. She was first en- 
gaged to be married to the brother of her present 
husband, but he dying, it would not do to lose the 
situation, so she transferred her affections to brother 
No. 2, then changed her religion, and was given 
some outlandish Russian name. We wonder if she 
is a happy woman. 


“LORD Dzgas, the Scotch judge, like the late Baron 
Alderson, does not seem to approve of beards and 
moustaches. He had a case before him the other 
day in which one of the witnesses was a policeman, 
whose beard was so thick that he could not be dis- 
tinetly heard. Whereupon his Lordship said: ‘ Al- 
most all policemen come here now with great beards 
and moustaches. We cannot hear a word they say, 
and it is a very great impediment to justice.’ Baron 
Alderson came to the same goal by a different route. 
I remember an attorney's clerk with moustathes be- 
ing called into the witness-box once to prove service 
of a writ. The baron was on the bench. ‘Your 
name,’ said the examining counsel, ‘is Harris, I be- 
lieve.’ ‘Captain who?’ asked the baron, testily, and 
in defiance of grammar. ‘ Not a captain, my lord,’ 
explained the counsel; ‘the attorney’s clerk.’ ‘ At- 
torney’s clerk!’ exclaimed the baron, in almost 
breathless surprise; ‘ Attorney's clerk! Then what 
on earth does he wear that thing about his mouth 
for?’ Moustaches were not'so common in that day 
as they are now.” 


Lord Deas is correct. We happen to be a little 
deaf in one ear, and it is very difficult for us to hear 
a communication made to us by a man with a heavy 
moustache. 





A curtovs blunder arising from indisereet writing 
is related of the Duke of Wellington. The duke 
received a note which he believed came from the 
Bishop of London, asking permission “to sketch the 
Waterloo breeches.” Though much astonished by 
such an extraordinary request, the duke despatched 
the garment in question to the residence of the 
bishop, accompanied by a note, stating that his 
Grace was not aware that the breeches worn by him 
on the oceasion of the battle of Waterloo differed 
materially from any other pair in his possession, but 
they were, nevertheless, very much at the bishop's 
service. he bishop, in turn, was astonished by the 
receipt of the parcel and note, which he believed to 
be a sad noo! of the wreck of his Grace’s mental 
powers. hey met shortly after at the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s, where each had gone to mention the strange 
conduct of the other, when an explanation ensued 
and it was discovered on a closer examination that 
the note received by the duke was written, not by 
the Bishop of London, but by “Miss Loudon,” 
daughter of the great landscape gardener, asking 
his Grace’s permission to sketch, not the ** Waterloo 
breeches,” but a clump of trees at Strathfieldsaye 
known as the “ Waterloo beeches.”’ The duke ha 
mistaken “Loudon” for “London,” the bishop’s 
usual signature, the initials being, singularly enough, 
the same in both cases. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book has been received. It isa 
jewel, and every lady will be pleased with it.—.Nat. 
Banner, Ligonier, ind. 
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GOTHIC SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Tuts building was Geotgned for Richard Brown, 
Esq., Youngstown, Ohio. It is under contract for its 
construction for $35,000, ennading heaters, gas, mar- | 
ble mantels, and plumbing, which will cost about 
$8,000 additional, making in all $33,000. The super- 
structure will be of brick, rubbed down, painted, 
and sanded. The dressings, cornice, and base of the | 
house will be of cream-colored Ohio stone, finely cut, 





FIRST STORY. 


and rubbed heads. The interior will be of a new 
style of finish, of our own invention. The inside 
blinds will be of “‘Hobbs’ patent brass rod double 
pivot." They are very superior and capable of bein 
cleaned, having a in the centre, which is a grea 
improvement over the old process. The work inside 
will be of fine quality walnut, rubbed down, French 
—. The exterior will be of best quality finish. 
he elevation is four feet high; for first story, four- 
teen feet ; for second, thirteen feet in clear, with fine 








rooms on the third floor. The whole is to be well 
ventilated, and the roof to be covered with ornamen- 
tal slates. 

First Story.—A front and side porch; B hall, 9 


feet; C parlor, 15 by 30 feet; D sitting-room, 15 by 16 
feet 9 inches; E dining-room, 16 by 26 feet; F kitchen, 
13 feet 3inches by 20 feet; G chamber, 14 feet 9 inches 
by 18 feet; H bath-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 11, feet; 
vestibule, 7 by 9 feet. 

















SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—J chamber, 15 by 30 feet: K cham- 
ber, 15 by 16 feet 9inches; L chamber, 14 feet 9 inches 
by 18 feet; M chamber, 16 by 26 feet; N chamber, 13 
feet 3inches by 20 feet; O hail; P bath-room, 8 feet 
6 inches by 11 feet ; S dressing-room, 6 by 9 feet. 


Gopey’s LapDy’s Book is full of interesting read- 
ing. The fashion plates are superb. The only ladies’ 
book in America, and should find a hearty welcome 
in every household.—Clipper, Newark, 
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THE Well-known Female Institute located at Le- 
roy, New York, and known as the INGHAM UNIVER- 
sity, has been recognized for many years as one of 
the leading educational establishments for young 
ladies in the country. Delightfully situated on the 
Genesee River, its surroundings are all that could 
be desired. The directors, and those having charge 


of the establishment, are popularly known in the | 


community as possessing high intellectual attain- 
ments. Parents desiring a thorough education for 
their children will find in this institute all the advan- 
tages of an esthetical and Christian instruction. 


WE copy the following from an English paper, 
The Ladies :— 


ORIGIN OF THE WEDDING-RING.—Some doubt seems 
to exist in the minds of antiquaries and others as to 
the origin of the sanctity of the ring, that most im- 
portant feature in our marriage service, as in bygone 
ages it was given to the bride only as a gift amongst 
other presents. The form of it was doubtless a sym- 
bol of eternity. It was the custom amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons for children to be betrothed at an 
early age, and at such ceremonies the bridegroom 
gave the “ wed" (whenee our word wedding), or 


pledge, which consisted of a number of valuables, | 


laced on the 


amongst others a ring, which was ! 
until it was 


girl’s right hand, where it remaine 


| 
| in London by the Princess Pierre Napoleon 
| 


transferred to her left when she was married. On | 


that occasion the bridegroom put the ring on each | 


of the bride’s left-hand fingers in turn, saying at the 
first, “In the name of the Father; at the second, 
“In the name of the Son;” at the third, “In the 
name of the Holy Ghost;”’ and at the fourth, 
“Amen :” after which the father presented the hus- 
band with one of'the bride’s shoes, as a token of the 
transfer of authority, whilst the bride was made 
fully aware of the fact by a blow on her head given 
with the shoe. The husband bound himself down 
by oath to use his wife well, in failure of which she 
might leave him, although he was allowed by pre- 
scriptive right to bestow on her and his apprentices 
moderate castigation. Popular opinion in time 


formed itself into law, and even now-a-days there is | 


an idea current in some poate of the country that a 
husband may beat his wife, provided that the stick 
be no longer than the wielder’s arm, and no thicker 
than his middle finger. Anold Welsh law considered 
turee blows of a broomstick a fair a upon 
any part of the lady’s body except her head. Those 
were queer, homely days when people believed in 
the truth of the doggrel— 


* A woman, a whelp, and a walnut-tree 
The more they ’re beaten, the better they be.”’ 


Now, however, there are such personages as police- | 


men and ye pont | magistrates, such punishments 
as the treadmill and the cat, as many a ruffian wife- 
beater has found out to his cost. 


“ A NEW HAMPSHIRE bank recently obtained a new 
fire-proof safe with a patent combination lock. The 
bonds and securities of the bank were duly placed 
in the safe, but the following morning the cashier 


discovered he had forgotten the combination, and | 


the president, the only other person that had been 
intrusted with the knowledge, had likewise forgotten 
it. After considerable time had been wasted in vain 
attempts to open the safe, the aid of a blacksmith 
was called, to open it with wedges and cold chisels.”’ 

A case somewhat similar occurred in New York. 
A merchant finding himself unwell one morning, 
gave the word to his clerk, and told him that it was 
** Boots” the combination was set to. After a due 
time the clerk returned and reported that the lock 
would not open to that word. In the course of con- 
versation it transpired that the merchant had a way 
of his own in spelling it—Butes, 


A VERY ungrateful husband :— 
*“ A lady, who was very modest and submissive be- 








* Tue dressmaki~ g establishment recently o ened 
Ola- 
parte, is thus described: A quiet page in buttons 
conducts the visitor to a room arranged with rare 
taste and elegance, with carpets and curtains of a 
subdued color, without either too many mirrors or a 
redundancy of ilding. Here presides the princess 
—a tall, very handsome woman—over a bevy of 
young workwomen she had obtained for her pur- 
pose Bn Paris, and whose unchignoned heads and 
| plain neatness of dress are admirably in keeping 
with the practical business objects of the place. 
Having adopted dressmaking as a vocation, the 
princess enters earnestly into its mercantile spirit, 
and desires the custom of the peor as well as tie 
rich. There should be established in England, she 
thinks, a ‘good middle-class ‘school’ of dressmak- 
ing,’ the same as that which, in Paris, makes a gri- 
sette as neat, dainty, and tasteful of dress, m her 
way, as any person, and adds: ‘I buy dresses of 
Worth, and by using them as models for my own 
workwomen, can give my customers exact counter- 
parts of his master-pieces at less than half his 
yrices.’ With full-length portraits of the parents of 
1er husband’s great ancestor, Napoleon 1., among 
the few pictures soceramng the walls of her modest 
wareroom, this formerly haughty lady of Auteuil 
not only adopts dressmaking with fervor, but ex- 
pounds its art with a grace almost persuading the 
1earer to imagine that there may be really something 


| princely in it. 

| The above is not so great a change as many may 
| suppose. The princess was a dressmaker before the 
prince married her. And sucha prince! He had a 
small pension from the Emperor, who despised him, 
as did every body else. 

“A *PIRST appearance in public’ took place at the 
Globe Theatre, Boston, one evening last week, when 
a sleek looking cat came before the curtain between 
the second and third acts. The début was not a 
successful one, as kitty ‘ broke down’ without sayins 
a word, and hastily sought the nearest dark corner.’ 


Cats are very fond of the stage. There was a “ first 
appearance” at the Chestnut Street Theatre the first 
night Miss Cushman played Meg Merriles. The ap- 
| plause was divided, but the cat's was a little ahead. 


HERE are some new dances. Perhaps they may 
take the place of the worn out “‘German” :— 


““ The Lion’s Head.—The lady stands in the centre, 
holding a large pasteboard mask like a lion’s head; 
the gentlemen form a ring and dance around her 
backwards. She suddenly ‘bonnets’ her choice and 
| waltzes with him, he still wearing the mask. Rose 
and Thorns.—A large artificial rose, with three 
thorns; four gentlemen presented to the lady hold- 
ingit. She gives the thorn to the three rejected and 
dances with the fourth, whom she adorns with the 
rose. Basket and Slipper.—A _ little paper ‘cornet,’ 
covered in at the top with two little ribbons hangin 
from it. The lady lays her finger across the top, an 
the ribbons are drawn by two gentlemen presented. 
One draws a tiny basket, the other a little slipper; 
| she dances with the slipper, and sends the basket 
| about his business. In Germany this has a double 
| meaning, because to ‘give a gentleman a little bas. 
ket’ is to refuse him when he proposes, and to ‘ wear 
the slipper’ is ‘to rule the roast.’ A variation of an 
already mentioned figure is done with a single glass 
of wine, oftenest champagne, which is given to the 
rejected partner as consolation. The giving and 
receiving of ‘bouquets and orders’ is generally the 
final figure, and one often sees a favored cavalier 
looking with satisfaction at his well-won military 
decorations half smothered in pasteboard and gold 
stars. 





** AMONG the replies to an advertisement of a music 
committee for ‘a candidate for organist, music 





fore marriage, was observed by a friend to use her | 


*There was a 


tongue pretty freely afterwards. 
‘Yes,’ 


time when I almost imagined she had none.’ 


said the husband, with a sigh, ‘but it’s very long | 


since.’ 
VOL. LXXXV —13 


teacher,’ etc., a vacancy having occurred by the 
resignation of the organist in office, was the follow- 
ing: ‘Gentlemen, I noticed your advertisement for 
organist and music teacher, either lady or gentleman. 
mets ws been both for several years, I offer you my 
services. 


Both what? 





; 
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WE copy the following excellent article from the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger :— 


“ PURSUIT OF AMUSEMENTS.—The questions ‘ How 
far the —- of amusements is proper, and what 
descriptions of amusement are allowable,’ attract 
now, as always, a great deal of discussion and atten- 
tion. Some of the religious bodies make these mat- 
ters the ground of discipline arfd regulation. If the 
ere the world of fashion—would only 
stand still, and if children and young people of the 
yresent era sought out no new inventions, the whole 
hing would be very much simplified. Buta current 
of water choked in one place will find vent in another. 
For the things ferbidden by tradition new substi- 
tutes are discovered, and the hilarious spirits of 
youth will find modes of diversion. The old statutes 
and sumptuary regulations were evadéd, and such 
as still are not observed any better. Mischievous, 
fun-loving ingenuity keeps the letter and sets the 
intent of the rules, whether ancient or modern, at 
defiance. 

“ The sensible view of the subject seems to be this: 
that in a secondary matter like indulgence of recrea- 
tion (not of itself of a harmful character), ‘he that 
doubts is condemned already.’ The question must 
be settled by every person for himself in the forum 
of conscience. Before that tribunal, in these things, 
of themselves indifferent, a person’s doubts are ad- 
verse witnesses. Where there is no stronger reason 
for doing a thing than the inclination or desire to do 
it, if conscience interpose objections, the safe way is 
to let the thing alone before it is meddled with. In 
matters of importance, where one must act one way 
or the other, the doubts and reasons on both sides 
must be weighed, and action had accordingly. But 
in so simple and inoffensive a thing as a game of 
croquet 
mee of the piano, both of which have see been 
called to account, the case may be summarily dis- 
posed of by turning it out of court. Yet the person 
who avoids an amusement because of doubts of its 
— should not assume to judge others who 

ave no such scruples. 

“The whole case may be stated in a brief compass. 
Life is a serious matter. Its duties are, or should 
be, our occupations. Its amusements are our relief 
and recreation. No casuistry is required to decide 
in so obvious a case as to the relative importance of 


duties and amusements. The latter never should | 


be permitted to become the end and aim of life; nor 
should the taients and capacity given for usefulness 
be wasted in frivolity. Neither, on the other hand, 
should such an unremitted strain be kept on our 
faculties as to wear out mind and body, and defeat, 
by over-exertion, the very aims of life. Not a few 
of those who are classed, and justly, among the 


benefactors of the race, have shortened their lives | 


and diminished their usefulness by undue exaction 
upon their own powers. And at this point it may 
be proper to observe that there are not a few persons 
classed among martyrs to duty, who, if martyrs at 
all, are martyrs to their own selfish pleasures. “They 
are reputed to avoid all amusement, when, in fact, 
they never court anything but their own inclinations 
all their lives. Inordinately devoted to a craft or 
rofession, or to the pursuit of some hobby, they 
vilow the amusement most acceptable to them, dis- 
guised under the specious name of study, discovery, 
or business. They are as fairly amenable to the 
charge of wasting their time as those are who openly 
follow amusement under its proper name. 

“In the conduct of life, each individual has not 
only his or her own conscience to consult, but the 


consciences of others. To the remark made above, | 


that sedate and austere people should hesitate to 
condemn those who have not the like scruples about 
amusements with themselves, it may be added that 


those who are free from those scruples should not, | 


in the liberties they take, carelessly disturb the 


scruples of others. Perhaps the whole subject rests | 


on intuition rather than argument, and is a fitter 
theme for the decision of women than of men. Of 
one thing we may be sure, that wives, and mothers, 
and sisters are, as a general rule, much sounder on 
questions of morals and propriety than their male 
‘protectors.’ The name of *‘ protectors’ is with the 
men. The fact and exercise of social protection is 
really with the women. Their tact and intuition 
are safe guides in social matters; and if the defe- 
rence which is assumed by men toward women were 
more a thing of fact and less a thing of pretence, 
“amusement’ would not be such a word of terror as 
with many moratists it is. In the old times, before 


or a quadrille in the family circle to the | 


| 
| ‘temperance’ was a public topic, a shrewd peter, 
touching on the subject incidentally, told his hearers 
| ‘they might drink all their wives poured out for 
| them, if they would not drink at the invitation of 
anybody else.’ The general subject of amusement, 
in all its aspects, may be safely committed to them 
also. Anything which a virtuous woman will coun- 
tenance or share in, of her own convictions, unper- 
suaded by others, will usually be not very far from 
proper, and mostly be right so far as the morale is 
| concerned.” 

“* Wat evidenee of their mental inferiority to the 
male sex can you advance?’ queried a lady. ‘A 
simple fact is enough to satisfy my mind,’ retorted 
the bachelor, ‘and that is the frightful way in which 
they do up their back hair.’” 

There isa little error here. The gentleman should 
have said: “* The frightful quantity of false hair they 
wear.” 


YE people of America, read this:— 


“A great many people in this country are shame. 
fully negligent about answering letters. Nothing is 
more annoying. In European countries it is re- 
garded as the height of ill-breeding to allow a letter 

| which needs a reply to go unanswered, and so it 
| Ought to be considered here. This is a point on 
| which parents should lay great stress to their chil- 
| dren. hey should be taught to consider it as rude 
not to reply to a letter which needs attention as to 
haud a fork with the prong end. The busiest people 
are praceally those who are most exact in this re- 
spect. The late Duke of Wellington, who, it will be 
admitted, had a good deal on his hands at different 
| times of his life, replied to every Jetter, no matter 
| from how humble a source. Once a clergyman who 
lived in a distant part of the kingdom wrote to his 
grace, on whom neither he nor his parish had a 
| shadow of claim, to beg for a subscription to rebuild 
| a church. By return of mail came back a letter 
from the duke to the effect that he really could not 
see why in the world he should have been applied to 
for such an ad but the parson sold the letter as 
an autograph for £5, and put the duke down for that 
amount among the subscribers.” 


THE “ Woman’s Medical College of the New York 
| Infirmary” announces, in our advertising columns, 
the time for the opening of the winter session. The 
reputation of this college is too well known to need 
any praise from us. 


THE following anecdote is related of M. Taine, the 
eminent French author: One day Max Muller went 
into the dining-room of a hotel in Oxford, and there 
saw Taine sitting with a dish of roast beef and vast 
quantities of buttered toast. The learned German 
was surprised at the combination and the huge 
quantity of the toast. ‘Is that a French dish?’’ he 
asked. ‘* No,” said Tain, but they keep on bringing 
it me in spite of all I ean say to the contrary.” 
*What did you ask for?’ observed his friend. 
| * Why,” replied Taine, “I keep telling them to bring 

pottar-tos, and each time they bring me a fresh dish 
| of toast!’ Mr. Taine’s pronunciation of “ potatoes” 
| was so much like “ buttered toast” that the aston- 
| ished waiter could not be blamed. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Vienna, writing on the sub- 
ject of brides, says:— 


“I always calculate the number of strangers by 
the number of brides which cross one’s path. Your 
female readers will ask how | know a bride when I 
see one. But I reply, my dear ladies, I can tell in an 
instant—and, so to say, with half an eye—any trayel- 
ling ‘young married woman.’ I have no need to look 
at the luggage, which is new; nor at the husband, 
who locks as if he is not quite sure that he has not 
been hasty; nor even at the dress. No—a bride 
walks into a room as a thing apart. Brides are 
divided into two classes—the serious and the smiling. 
The first enters with a oe step, and seems to 

| Say, ‘ Don’t look at me. n’t you see I’m married, 
and that those days are over?’ The other comes u 

| smiling, as much as to say, ‘I’ve landed him. Is it 

' not good fun?” 
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THs CHINESE PRIMROSE.—This favorite winter | 
flowering plant is so easily cultivated that all who | 


have any love for flowers should not negiect the 
present opportunity of sowing the seed. Seed sown 


during July and August will make nice plants by | 


December, coming into bloom about Christmas, 
when flowers are so highly prized. The seed can be 
sown in pots, the soil carefully prepared by a mix- 
ture of equal parts of sand, leaf mould, and loam, 
well mixed and sifted, the pots filled up to within 
half an inch of the rim, and pressed moderately, 
then watered with a fine rose; sprinkle the seed 
evenly over the surface, and then cover lightly with 
fine soil. The pots should be placed in a shady posi- 
tion; a small frame, with sash raised up to admit 
air, will be found desirable, as this can be screened 
from the mid-day stn by covering, and the sash pro- 
tects the plants from heavy rains. Great care must 
be exercised not to overwater, for the seeds will 
either rot, or, if germinated, the plants are liable to 
damp off. As soon as the seedlings are strong 
enough, they must be picked off in pots prepared 
as before, and placed in the same situation; from 
the store pots they will require to be potted off 
singly; after this, the plants will grow rapidly, and 


require shifting occasionally into a size larger pots, 


making fine specimens in five inch pots. Through 
the winter the plant will thrive well on the shelves, 
in the greenhouse, or a sunny Window. The most 
beautiful varieties are the fringed edge, crimson, 
pink, and white. 

The Cineraria is also a beautiful winter flowering 
plant, and requires somewhat the same treatment. 

The Calceolaria is rather more difficult to grow, 
and we would not recommend any one to attempt it 
without 2 greenhouse. 

Our two dollar assortment of flower seeds for win- 
ter blooming will be found desirable, and embraces 
the varieties of Primrose, Cineraria, Browalia, 
Mimulus, Alyssum, etc., all of which should be sown 
now to make plants for winter blooming. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


’ —_— 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Mary O. Lewis, 
of Tremont, Westchester County, N. Y., reports her 
personal earnings, by stitching only, with a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine, as follows: Earned in 29 months, 
$7800: average per month, $269; per day, $10.76; 
earned in one day of 18 hours, $30; earned in one 
month, $350, an average per day of $14; earned in 12 
months, $3745, averaging - day $12.50. She has 
used the sewing machine 17 years, and is now, and 
was during that time, in robust health. 


OnE hears often of very shocking cases of matri- 
monial deception played off upon women by men. 
Here is a story on the other side: A Miss e, of 
Bolton, England, some few weeks ago went to West 
Congleton, and took lodgings of a widow with an 
only son. Miss Lee represented herself to be a 
“young person” of independent property, borrowed 
money on the strength of it, and ended by falling 
violently in love with the widow’s son and marrying 
him. Then she went with her mother-in-law ‘anc 
husband to look at her supposed property ; went into 
one of the houses on the pretence of getting the 
rent; came out and said she could not get it till next 
week; borrowed another five pounds to carry her 
on till the rent came in, and—bolted. She was cap- 
tured by the police, but the mother-in-law and the 
husband could not find it in their hearts to prosecute 
“*a relative,” so Miss Lee escaped scot free. 

“Tus Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria, now nearly sixteen years old, has never yet 
worn anything but short dresses, even upon the 
grand occasion of a ‘drawing-room’ reception, when 
court trains are universal.” 

We presume she is only four feet high, therefore 
her dresses are necessarily short. 


| Philadelphia.” 








PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApprREss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-oflice stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. . 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their mee at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. J. E. M.—Sent articles by express May 24th. 

Miss M. B.—Sent articles by express 24th. 

D. A. M.—Sent hair ornament 24th. 

Miss F. E.—Sent bonnet by express, 24th. 

Mrs. G. W. H.—Sent dresses, ete., June 5th. 

Miss M. E. ‘..—Sent lace shawl 5th. 

Mrs. R. H.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. L. T. F.—Sent wrapper by express 5th. 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss P. L. H.—Sent sewing-machine by express 


th. 
Miss N. L.—Sent box by express 11th 
Mr. J. R.—Sent collar 12th. 
Mr. W. A. M.—Sent stockings 12th. 
Mrs. A. H.—Sent silk 12th. 
Mrs. M. V. L.—Sent pattern 13th. 
Mrs. C. T. H.—Sent pattern 13th. 
Miss J. F. C.—Sent gloves 13th. 
Mrs. E. M. A.—Sent earrings 13th. 
Mrs. A. W. L.--Sent rubber gloves 13th. 
Mrs. D. M. C.—Sent diaper cover 13th. 
J. M. W.—Sent lead comb 13th. 
L. V. McK.—Sent chignon by express 13th. 
Oakey.—Soft warm water is best. Glycerine and 
rose-water, in equal parts, is said to make the skin 
soft and piiable. 
A Cripple.—We know of no baths that would cure 
you. Best take the advice of your doctor. 
Inquirer.—We cannot recommend any quack medi- 
cine. We don't believe in remedies for freckles anil 
to remove smallpox marks. Humbugsall. Also for 
removing superfiuous hair. 
Young Beginner.—Write on one side of the paper 
only, and let your letter be on a separate piece of 


ll 


paper 

4 New Comer.—As the reverend gentleman only 
ealled, you and your wife are not obliged to return 
the visit; it is you alone should do it. 

Elignotte.—When you called and saw the parties, 
of course you are not obliged to leave your cards. 

H. A.—Pronounced Mar-ree. 

Lily.—Dyeing the hair is going out of fashion. Few 
& - poe. It has been found to be injurious to the 
realth. 

Matron.—Take plenty of outdoor exercise, either 
on foot or horse, and bathe frequently in a tepid bath. 

Young Miss.—A gentleman should certainly raise 
his hat to a lady, unless he carries it full of papers, 
as we do. 

Inquirer.—The right leg may be longer than the 
left; but we have never had our attention called to 
the subject before, and it does not trouble us if it be 
a fact. We have always got along with ours, and 
— : pretty strong idea that both are of the same 
ength. 

A School-Girl.—You certainly have a dictionary ; 
you will find the word there. 

E. A. P.—It is hardly delicate to do so, as it might 
suggest your wishes too plainly. 

Mocking-Bird.—1. Tilton & Co., of Boston, have 
published a book giving the necessary directions for 
preserving flowers. 2. Gillott’s. 3. One set with 
diamonds. Better have the back of the case studded 
with them. We would not leave space enough be- 
tween them to put the head of a pin 

. B. C.—They are very generally worn; but for 
our own taste we do not admire them except for 
home wear. 

Helen Lathrope.—We know nothing of the private 
life of either lady, nor anything about their relations. 
Too late by a month for July. 

Pencil vs. Pen.—Penceil writing may be fixed almost 
as indelibly as ink by passing the moistened tongue 
over it. Even breathing slowly over the lines after 
writing, renders them much less liable to erasure 
than when not subjected to that process. 
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Laleila.—l. Any display of affection is not in good | trimmed with unbleached lace and brown silk bands. 


taste at a place of public amusement. 2. Not of- 
fended; but it is as well fora oy | to show by a quiet 
dignity that she does not care for the familiarity. 
Too late by a month for July number. 








—— Bashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Having had frequent applications for the purchase 





of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- | 


tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, oe by checks for the ere 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

Vhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of pale gray grenadine made 
over silk. The dress has two skirts, the lower one 
trimmed with a plaiting bound with green silk and 
edged with lace, with revers turned back, fastened 
by a bow. Overskirt trimmed with green fringe, 
headed by a ruche of the material. Basque waist, 
trimmed to correspond and cut surplice. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of twd shades of lilac, the 
dress being of grenadine of the lighter shade, trimmed 
with silk and fringe of a darker shade. White chip 
hat, trimmed with two shades of ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3—Afternoon dress of white muslin, made 
with one skirt trimmed with ruffles, with bands of 
pink silk above them. Plain full waist made of 
rows of insertion and muslin. Overskirt and low 
square waist of pink silk, trimmed with fringe and 
narrow quilling. 

Fig. 4.—Robe dress of white grenadine. The trim- 
ming is already embroidered on the dress in gay 
colors, with bands of plain green silk heading it. 
The sash is made of the grenadine lined with white 
satin. White chip hat, trimmed with black velvet 
and field flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of blue’silk grenadine, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with narrow 
pleatings, put on in points. The overskirt is trimmed 
with ‘fringe. Short basque waist cut square in the 
neck, long open sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy of three years, of buff 
piqué, braided with black. Straw hat, trimmed with 
velvet. 


DESCRIPTION CF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress. The underskirt is of brown 
silk, trimmed with a side plaiting, headed by a puff. 
The overskirt and basque is of écru-colored pongee 





Hat of white English straw, trimmed with the two 
shades, of ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of pearl-color silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower 6ne trimmed with two 
ruffies embroidered in black, the upper skirt ein- 
broidered to correspond. Basque waist and ope. 
sleeves. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black 
lace and pink roses. Pearl-colored parasol. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of dark gray linen, made with two 
skirts, the lower one trimmed with three rufties, the 
upper one braided; sacque braided to correspond. 
White straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of dove-colored silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise, the skirt trimmed with one 
ruffie and a plaiting; the polonkise trimmed with 
embroidery in silk of a darker shade and fringe. 
Hat of gray chip trimmed with gray and blue ribbon 
and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Black grenadine dress, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with narrow hemmed ruffles, put on 
bias. Basque waist, open sleeves. Black Neapolitan 
bonnet, trimmed with lilac. 

Fig. 6.—Underskirt of black silk, trimmed with a 
ruffie headed by a puff. Overskirt, waist, and capes 
of lilac-cashmere, braided and trimmed with fringe. 
White chip hat, trimmed with lilac flowers and black 
velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Black grenadine dress, made with two 
skirts, and trimmed with ruffles and a silk ruche. 
Black silk mantle with long hanging sleeves, trimmed 
with lace. Black Neapolitan hat trimmed with black 
and blue feathers and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—Sailor costume for boy of four years, made 
of dark navy blue flannel, bound with white braid. 
Sash of the material, fastened at left side. White 
straw sailor hat, with blue ribbon around it. 

Fig. 9.—Kilt suit for boy of three years old, made 
of white piqué, trimmed with black braid. White 
straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Low figured tulle bodice and overskirt. 
trimmed with thread lace and satin ribbon, to be 
worn over black or colored silk or grenadine dresses. 

Figs. 2 and 3—Front and back view of mantle. 
This is to be made of black cashmere, braided and 
trimmed with lace. It is to be worn for early fall. 
The diagrams for this sacque mantle are given in the 
Work Department. See page 176. 

Fig. 4.—Waist for child’s skirt to be buttoned to, 
made of English long cloth, with bones sewed in it. 

Fig. 5.—Garden hat, made of white muslin, trimmed 
with ruches and black velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Garden hat made of lilac cambric, trimmed 
with ruches and bow of the same. 

Fig. 7.—Kid boot, fastened at the side with laces 
and buttonholes. 

Fig. 8.—Promenade boot to button. Glove kid 
tops, patent leather fronts, and trimmed with patent 
leather, stitched with white silk. 

Fig. 9.—Fashionable shape cuff, made so that it 
can be reversed, of fine linen edged with chain 
stitching. 

Fig. 10.—Bathing cap. 

Fig. 11.—Collar and chemisette, made of, Valen- 
ciennes lace trimmed with green ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for child of two years, made of 
figured blue and white percale, with low plaited 
waist; the trimming is a band of plain blue percale, 
as is also the sash and belt. 

Fig. 13.—Drawers for girl of six years, made with 
insertion band, and broad embroidered ruffles on 
the legr. 
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Fig. 14.—Fancy apron for little girl, made of French 
muslin, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace inser- 
tion and edging. 

Fig. 15.—Kilt suit for boy; the skirt is of blue and 
white plaid summer poplin; the jacket white piqué, 
braided with black. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Collarette to wear over a high 
neck or heart-shaped dress, made of pink China 
crape, laid in plaits, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace; the sleeve is made of white net, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 18.—Shirt for boy of fourteen years, with 
plaited bosom. 

Fig. 19.—Infants’ dress, made en tablier, the front 
part being of lengthwise rows of insertion, with 
tucks between, finished by a ruffle all around, and a 
double ruffle across the bottom. 

Fig. 20.—Undersleeve to wear with collar, Fig. 11. 
Made with Valenciennes lace trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Collarette to wear around the neck of a 
surplice dress, made of blue silk, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace, and finished by bows at the ends. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of piqué 
dress for child of two years, braided and trimmed 
with worked edging. 

Fig. 24.—Fancy sash of blue silk, trimmed with a 
knotted fringe. This is pretty to wear with a white 
or black dress. 

BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravrings, Page 124.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with Nec- 
tarine colored ribbon, feather and flower. 

Fig. 2.—Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with black lace, 
green ribbon and feather and white roses. 

Fig. 3.—Breakfast cap for elderly lady, made of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace; bow and ends of 
black velvet. 


Fig. 4.—Morning cap for young lady, of Valen- | 


ciennes lace, muslin, and blue ribbon bows. 


——! 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
IF ever there was occasion to say there is nothing 
new under the sun, and that nothing is that has not 


been before, it is about this suinmer’s fashions, when | 


the greatest novelty appears to be the antiquated 
garment, the scarf, again exhumed, before spoken 
of, but rapidly gaining favor. Yes, that grand ma- 
ternal relic of the past has been infused with new 
life, and is trying to look like a novelty. In general 
it matches the dress, and is trimmed or embroidered 
in accordance, but for general use the Chantilly or 
Spanish lace scarf is much in favor, and very conve- 
nient. Another ancient thing grown young again 
is watered ribbon. It had been quite laid aside 
whilst satin was reigning supreme, after a similar 
interval of complete banishment from the fashiona- 
ble world. Now satin is banished, and this takes its 
place. Over the Louis XV. costumes are worn little 
short jackets, trimmed with lace or guipure, and 
studded with butterfly-like little bows of watered 
silk ribbon. 

Ladies who enjoy working pretty patterns in em- 
broidery will find plenty of occupation in preparing 
trimmings for their fall and winter costumes, if too 
late for their summer ones. For this passion for 
embroidery bids fair to continue through the coming 
season, it can never be very commonly worn, as it is 
so costly when it is at all well worked if done away 
from home; many ladies can, however, do it them- 
selves, and to those we recommend the spending 
thus of their leisure moments this summer, so as to 
be ready prepared for cool weather. 


The most noticeable of the visiting toilettes seen 
has black silk or grenadines, or even Caslimere 
tunics, embroidered with color. Other hues are 
worn, but black grounds for this purpose are in the 
best taste, and produce the best effect. Several de- 
signs are used for the embroidery, but the small 
flowers with plenty of foliage makes the prettiest 
wreaths. For example, tufts of shaded violets, with 
several leaves of various greens, tiny sprays of Per- 
sian lilac (both lilac and white), jessamine with 
yellow centre, daisies, and buttercups mixed, all 
produce a charming effect. These costumes are not 
worked all over, the tunics and jackets alone are 
worked; these are edged with a narrow silk frill cut 
on the cross. The underskirt is trimmed with seve- 
ral narrow flounces, and a thick pinked out ruche. 
The skirts of silk dresses are embroidered in perpen- 
dicular lines, and then no tunic is worn over them, 
but only a small round apron front, which fastens 
under the basque in back. 

Some very elegant dresses are of écru batiste, em- 
broidered with bouquets of field flowers and bunches 
of currants; these costumes are of course only suita- 
ble for watering-places, being too gay for street 
wear. This rage for embroidery reveals itself in a 
very strange fancy of rather hazardous taste. 
Fringed Saxony table-cloths are being embroidered, 
to be used for costumes; what, to our mind, is in 
much better taste, because less eccentric, are the 
fine unbleached linen dresses with damasked flower 
patterns. 

There is a rumor that tunics and polonaises, at 
present in such high favor, are both to be discon- 
tinued, and that skirts are to be profusely trimmed 
to the waist. On the back breadths there is to bea 
succession of narrow flounces to the top, and in 
front a row of horizontal bars or stripes, and each 
stripe is to haye alarge bowin the centre. These 
bows decrease in size as they ascend to the bodice, 
} upon which they are continued. This style is quite 
Louis XIV. It is with acertain degree of regret that 





we see the probable decline of polonaise and over- 
skirts, and we hope these graceful and becoming 
costumes, which are both graceful and becoming 
when not exaggerated, will not be entirely banished. 
The Princess robe seems destined to supplant them, 
and will do away with the treacherous hoops which 
} are worn under puffs, and too often reveal their 
presence by the most ungraceful swaying. These 
we do not regret, but the short costumes are so ex- 
cessively convenient, and the looped up tunics so 
graceful, that it seems quite hard to give them up 
entirely. So many of the polonaises are so much 
looped in the skirt behind, that it requires some 
talent to find out how one’s folds, flaps, fans, and 
other imaginative draperies are to be worn when 
new models are sent home. -There are buttons and 
loops, strings, hooks and eyes, and buttonholes, in 
such profuse selection, that some ladies twist their 
dress skirt up all wrong. This does not occur with 
the very rich white floss embroidery on net polo- 
naises, that are lined with bright g/acé silk, because 
the design of the work has to be displayed, and the 
make must be plainer. However, for the present, 
let us enjoy the polonaise while we have them; one 
of plain colored material can be worn with almost 
any colored underskirt. 

A very lovely foulard dress seen was white thickly 
studded with blue forget-me-nots. The bottom of 
the skirt was trimmed with a deep bouillonné, edged 
on both sides with a blue ribbon ruche. The bouil- 
lonné formed Vandykes all around the skirt. A 
Princess tunic, buttoned all down the front with 
blue silk buttons, was edged with a blue ruche. The 
| same ruche simulated a square opening of the bodice, 
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and edged the wide sleeves, gathered around the 
elbow with a blue ribbon, tied into a bow at the bend 
of the arm. A rice-straw bonnet, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and a tuft of forget-me-nots. Parasol 
white, lined with blue. As white gloves cannot be 
worn out walking, they were replaced by pretty 
colored ones, embroidered with blue. This toilet 
would be becoming to any fresh complexioned young 
lady, whatever be the color of her hair. 

Sailor suits for the seaside are seen ready made 
for misses and little girls; they are of navy biue 
flannel. The single skirt is gored, and trimmed 
with bias bands, piped with white. The waist is the 
English sailor shirt, put on over the head like that 
worn by little boys. It is made with a deep sailor 
collar, is closed front and back, droops over the 
hips, and is held in at the waist by India-rubber in 
the hem, or else in the band. These jaunty négligé 
suits are admirable for cool mornings at the seashore, 
and for excursions in the mountains or woods. A 
white blouse is worn under the flannel waist. 

Pretty sailor hats of Milan braid are worn alike by 
boys and girls. The brim is curled up all around, 
but can be turned down and thus serve asa sundown. 
Tyrolean hats are also worn. They are of brown or 
white straw, with wide brown or blue ribbon band. 
Pearl-colored felt Tyroleans are also worn by boys. 

Rose color is fashionable in Paris, and of course is 
so here. There seems to be an infatuation for all the 
old soft shades of pink; this, with the gay-flowered 
Watteau costumes, is part of the reaction against the 
black dresses so much worn in Prance since the war. 
Black dresses are also trimmed with bright tints and 
pale shades of silk, arranged as facing and ruches, 
as before spoken of. 

Watteau satins are something new. They havea 
ground of rose color, Nile green, pearl or salmon, 
strewn all over with flowers, birds, bees, and quaint 
old-fashioned devices, that look as if painted on the 
glossy fabric. This goods will be made into polo- 
naises, or else in Watteau overdresses, with Pompa- 
dour neck and antique sleeves. Worn with ruffled 
underskirts of snowy muslin, this is a very pretty 
costume for summer festivities. This satin is not ex- 
pensive—is of that linen-back quality formerly im- 
ported in stripes for underskirts. 

Ladies who are tired of flounces will weleome a new 
style, shown among the latest importations. Dress 
skirts are formed entirely of lengthwise bands of 
insertion, alternating with a kilt plait of the dress 
material. The plaits and bands of lace extend from 
the belt down, anda row of lace edges the bottom of 
the skirt. This is especially handsome in black grena- 
dine. The insertion is the new worsted guipure, and 
the kilt plait is two inches wide: the polonaise is 
plain grenadine bordered with insertion and lace; 
the sleeves are entirely of insertion and kilt plaits to 
match the skirt. White piqué suits are made in the 
same way. The insertion is an open pattern, worked 
on cambric, separated by a kilt plait of corded piqué. 
The polonaise is simply of the piqué, edged with a 
band of insertion, and a cambric ruffie embroidered. 
A batiste is made similarly, with insertion of écru 
guipure. 

Gray and buff linen suits are shown ready made, 
with a round hat and parasol of linen also. Yoke 
dresses are again in fashion for young girls and 
misses. Wash goods, silks, and grenadines have 
deep yokes, with the full waists that are so becoming 
to immature figures. 

School girls and young ladies wear rough and 
ready straw hats, shaped like an inverted bowl; the 
trimming is a band of black velvet, or else a row of 
ribbon loops drooping down from the centre. The 
round hat that has taken the popular fancy for city 





wear has a turned up coronet front, quite like a 
bonnet, while the sides and back of the brim are 
turned down. A rose is perched directly on top of 
the crown and a iong vine trails behind. Strings 
convert this hat into a bonnet. Little cap bonnets 
for children just in short clothes are made of puffs of 
Swiss muslin, separated by bands of needle-worked 
insertion. There are three puffs crossing the head 
from ear to ear, and these are gathered into a medal- 
lion of needlework to form a crown. They are lined 
with blue or rose-colored silk. There ave ribbon 
strings of the same color passed under the chin and 
tied in a bow on the top of the head. 

Sleeveless jackets of écru guipure lace are worn in 
the house over black dresses of silk or grenadine. 

An effort is being made to revive black lace mit- 
tens. They are cool, and particularly well adapted 
to show off a handsome hand; but, as unfortunately 
every one does not think of this when they are in 
fashion, it would in many cases be better for them 
not to come in vogue. 

The fashionable shoe for summer promenaders is 
the buttoned boot of French kid, cut three-quarters 
high, with toes almost square, and comfortable heels 
only an inch high. They are made simply and plain, 
without ornamental stitching, and depending for 
beauty on their symmetrical shape and fine material. 
The high curved French heel has disappeared, and 
broader shoes begin to supersede the narrow shank 
that threw all the weight forward on the toe-joints, 
and produced painful corns and bunions. Sometimes, 
by way of ornament, a bow of ribbon is placed at the 
top of the shoe in front. For country wear is the 
garden shoe, a low buskin, tied over the instep like 
the brogans worn by gentlemen. This is similar to 
the Newport tie of lastsummer. It is made of kid or 
morocco. The Marie Antoinette slipper is still re- 
tained for the house. The rosette worn with it is 
long and slender, made of small shells of satin, with 
a jet or steel buckle in the centre. 

Red Russia leather is in favor at present for many 
articles useful to tourists, such as bags, fans, belts, 
and the walking-stick handles of umbrellas. There 
is also a fancy to suspend things from the belt, and 
chatelaine hooks are shown for fans, bags. vignettes, 
and parasols. <A chatelain bag and belt of red Rus- 
sia leather is large enough to hold the porte-mon- 
naie and handkerchief. When larger bags are re- 
quired for toilet articles, the inexpensive canvas bags, 
bound with Russia leather, are chosen. Shaw! straps, 
with embroidered straps and Russia leather handles, 
are useful, and a nice present for a lady to a gentle- 
man. Hand mirrors, inkstands small enough to be 
carried in the pocket, collar boxes, and candlesticks 
that screw together for travelling uses, are some of 
the few articles seen, and which our space warns us 
must be all we do see of the pretty as well as useful 
goods at present. 

We must now speak of the hair goods imported 
and manufactured by Charles V. Peckham, 687 Broad- 
way, New York, whose advertisement has appeared 
in the Lapy'’s Boox. We have lately seen some of 
the braids manufactured by Mr. Peckham, and do 
not think they can be surpassed in quality; in price 
we know they cannot be equalled. Mr. Peckham, 
importing his own hair in great quantities, and 
owing to the immense business and manufacturing 
facilities he enjoys, is able to sell his goods at a very 
small advance on the imported cost, an advantage 
but rarely gained. We feel assured that our readers 
desiring braids, curls, chignons, coronet plaits, or 
any artificial hair, can be well suited by sending to 
Mr. Peckham for the desired article, and will thereby 
save themselves much trouble and money. 

FasSHIon. 
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(See Description, Work Department). 





KNITTED QUILT. 
(See Description, Work Department). 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Arranged for the SPANISH GUITAR. 
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CASHMERE MANTLE. 


Front and back view of a Cashmere mantle for a lady, made of black Cashmere, and trimmed with silk 
braid buttons and fringe. The edges of the plain silk braid are finished by a narrow braid put on ina 
twisted pattern. 











